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‘MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our number for January we propose to 
lay before our Readers a fine bird's eye View 

the intended St. Katharine’s Docks, with 
a circumstantial detail of the design of that 
immense public undertaking. 

The helmet depicted by an Apmirer of 
Antiques, which was found in Stanwell 
Churchyard, Middlesex, is a demilauncer’s 
casque of the time of Elizabeth. The bars 
and chin-piece, of which he speaks, were af- 
fixed for the purpose of placing it over a 
monument; now that they are removed, it 
is restored to its original state. The catch 
or rivet at the top was put on at the same 
time as the bars, in order to hold the crest, 
and, like them, were foreign to its original 


pose. 
ME R. Weeron is referred, for the present, 
to several elaborate Essays on Surnames, by 
Dr. Pegge the antiquary, in vol. xuu.} also 
to vol. XLIV. p. 252, and some other places 
mentioned in our General Indexes. An ana- 
lysis of Verstegan’s ‘‘ Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence” was printed in vol. Lxxx1. ii. 
18. Asmall volume on Names, by Mr. Brady, 
is reviewed in vol. xcit. i. 437. 

The Medallion of Pescennius Niger, sent 
by our kind Correspondent J.L. is a very 
bad one, and being known to be false, is of 
little or no value. J.L. appears to have 
formed an erroneous opinion, when he states 
that such spurious pieces are held by Medal- 
lists in a certain degree of estimation. The 
contrary is the fact. 

T. Roe says, ‘‘ Antiquarius (p. 194), is 
referred to ‘Dugdale’s Baronage,’ vol. 1. 
p. 139, et seg. for much information re- 
as the noble family of West de la War. 

he principal residence of Thomas Lord de 
la War, in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. was Offington in the parish of 
Broadwater in Sussex. This nobleman, by 
his will, dated 8 Oct. 17 Hen. VIII. he- 
queathed his body to be buried in the tombe 
of freestone, within the chancel of the 
Church of Broadwater. This tomb, like 
most others in country Churches, was so 
defaced with coats of whitewash, as to have 
lost all its original beauty, until the late 
Hon. Mrs. Damer, (who was connected with 
the family of De la War) employed herself 
in chiselling out the accumulated coats of 
whitewash, and restoring’ it to its former 
freshness. Thomas Lord La War, son of 
the above, was also buried in the Church of 
Broadwater ; but the arms and ornaments on 
his tomb are yet buried in whitewash. He 
married Elizabeth, heiress of — Benville of 
Haloaker in Sussex. In the Church of Box- 
grove, in which parish Halnaker is situated, 
is a magnificent sepulchral oratory or sa- 
,cellum, in which a priest used to pray for 
‘the souls of himself and his wife. The two 
tombs at Broadwater, and this at Boxgrove, 


are probably the work of the same artist, 
being most interesting examples of that style 
of architecture where the Grecian is engrafted 
in the Gothic. In the ancient house of Hal- 
naker (of which see a view in vol. Lxxxu1. 
i. 409), and which is almost uow a ruin, are 
some most curious.remains; a room yet ex- 
ists of carved wainscoat, in which are fi- 
gures of King Henry VII. and Queen Ca- 
therine, of Thomas Lord De la War and 
his wife, together with various armorial bear- 
ings. This is now used as a bed-room by 
the cottager, who occupies the few remain- 
ing rooms in this once magnificent mansion, 
and seldom seen unless particularly enquired 
after. It is among the most interesting re- 
mains of domestic architecture with which 
the writer of this hasty note is acquainted. 
The estate at Halnaker was exchanged 
with the Crown for the site of the Abbey of 
Wherwell in Hampshire, during the ‘life- 
time of this Thomas Lord De la War; and 
the estate of Offington was alienated early in 
the reign of Elizabeth to Edward Alford.— 
A Stanstead Correspondent, who signs ‘‘ Pa- 
TRUM Virtus,” remarks, that ‘‘ the family 
of Ware, though the title was conveyed to 
the West family by the first-born female, 
was perpetuated by a younger son.- A de- 
scendant went into Ireland with Earl Fitz- 
william, when Lord Lieutenant, as confi- 
dential Secretary, and is highly mentioned 
in history.” 

A CorresponpenT observes, ‘‘ in p.372, 
Lord Langford is stated to have been cre- 
ated Baron Rowley. This is an error adopted 
from p. 1138 of the last Edition of Debrett’s 
Peerage ; his Lordship’s only title of Peer- 
age was Baron Langford of Summerhill.” 

The same Correspondent says, ‘ Lord 
Lilford’s title is Baron Lilford, co. North- 
ampton, without any other addition; it was 
incorrect, therefore, in page 275 to style his 
Lordship ‘‘ Baron Lilford of Lilford Park, 
and of Atherton and Bewsey, co. Lancaster.” 
The latter places were his Lordship’s pro- 
perty, but made no of his Baronial title. 

Since the letter of Mr. Milne, in p. 496, was 
printed, that Gentleman has ressed us, 
saying that, upon reflection, he would write 
the name of his parish Sweyn-Denmark. It 
would still be pronounced Swedenmark. 

We sented the favour alluded to by our 
kind Correspondent from Magellegan. 





Errata.—P. 98 b. 37, for death read se- 
cond marriage; 189 b. 53, for Horsley read 
Halifax, (Mrs. Halifax was sister to Mrs. 
Way, recently deceased); 297 a. 11, read 
Kytson; 368 a. 44, Curraghmore ; 392 b. 
8 from bottom, Columesii; 400 b. last line, 
dele which; 405 b. 25 read not; 407 @ 
34, read 6 min. 29 sec.; 37, read 9 min. 
6 see. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE PRINCESS MARY TUDOR. 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, Dec. 17. 
]* your Mag. for Nov. the Eprror 
or Desretr’s PeeraGe calls on 
the author of an article signed a Ge- 
NEALOGIST, containing animadversions 
on his work, to make good, in your 


present month, certain statements he- 


has sent forth, at the peril of being con- 
victed of having asserted what he can- 
not prove! Nothing is more easy than 
to accept and carry to a successful issue 
this challenge. But your Magazine only 
reached me on Thursday evening, the 
15th, and yesterday having written a 
repl ‘aamiing to a sheet, it struck me 
on folding it up, that its length would 
exclude its insertion, since it could not 
reach you till the 20th or 21st. I have 
therefore suppressed what I had writ- 
ten; and must confine myself to the 
strictest limits in the reply of this 
month *. 

I request your readers to look to the 
confidence and defiance of this chal- 
lenge. See how completely a very 
simple and well-known tale will put 
him down! He taunts me to show 
that Lady Willoughby, the Marchion- 
ess Cholmondeley, the young Mar- 
chioness Bute, and Lord Guilford, are 
the descendants of the Princess Mary 
Tudor! He appeals to such of your 
readers as are conversant with the ge- 
nealogies of our nobility; — among 
whom, however, I never yet met with 
one not familiar with the followin 
facts, which he ventures thus to cal 
in question. : 

Ferdinsnde Stanley, Earl of Derby, 
heir of the body of Lady Eleanor, 

oungest daughter and coheir of the 
rincess Mary Tudor, left issue Lady 
Anne, his eldest daughter and coheir, 
married to Grey Brydges, 5th Lord 
Chandos, whose son and heir George, 
6th Lord Chandos, left a daughter and 


coheir Margaret, married to Ww. 
Brownlow, of Humby, co. Line. esq. 
from whom descended Sir John Brown- 
low of Belton, bart. whose daughter 
and coheir Jane married Peregrine Ber- 
tie, 2d Duke of Ancaster, whose’ son 
Peregrine, 3d Duke, was father of 
Lady Willoughby and the Marchion- 
ess of Cholmondeley. 

From another coheir of Brownlow 
came the mother of Francis North, Ist 
Earl of Guilford, whose grandson Geo. 
3d Earl, was mother of the present 
Marchioness of Bute. 

Now these are not the mere junior 
descendants hunted through a variety 
of changes of name and family, but 
the DIRECT and CHIEF HEIRS, deriv- 
ing through great historical houses ! 

hat else I have to say, if I shall 
think it worth while to say any more, 
after this specimen of my opponent’s 
intelligence and self-confidence, must 
be reserved for another month,—ex- 
cept that I must not omit to assure 
Debreit’s Editor, that I had not the 
most remote idea of his name and vo- 
cation, till at least a month after my 
communication to you, which was sent 
from Paris on 22d July. [ learned his 
name with some surprise from a gen- 
tleman who came from England on or 
after the 4th of Sept. 

I consider the notice of this fact es- 
sential, because I deem it utterly un- 
justifiable to be influenced in the cri- 
tique of a book by personalities extrin- 
sic to that book. I drew my inferences 
solely from the matter of the book it- 
self. That matter cannot be denied 
to be public game. He who prints 
whatis circulated and sold is surely not 
unamenable to public question for what 
he asserts. The matter of my rep is 
as open to attack, as the pages o De- 
brett’s Editor. My writings are pub- 





* A Table of the Descendants from the Princess Mary Tudor has since beep received 


from this Correspondent, and shall appear in our next. 
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lic property; they are open to an 
apliptienies which Debrett's Edi. 
tor can make on them, consistent 
with good faith and decency of man- 
ner. I come forward without a 
mask, and subscribe my name to this 
article. I thought Debrett’s Peerage 
not only not improved, but badly edit- 
ed,—merely by an examination of its 
contents ; not guessing who the editor 
was: I think so still: but I am now 
surprised at it; because I am assured 
by those in whose judgment I put faith, 
that the Editor is fully competent to his 
task : his vocation qualifies him for it, 
and I must therefore attribute his de- 
fects to carelessness. 

He talks of my genealogical incapa- 
city and ignorance. The signature of 
my name will be a ready index to the 
proof of it, if the charge be true. The 
matter is spread over a wide space, and 
he has a large field to select from. He 
calls in question also my literary skill : 
in which department his opportunities 

, of proof are equally copious. He is very 
jocose about the awkard construction 


of a sentence which he cites. If I 
wrote it so, which perhaps I did— 
(though I rather think it was an 
abridged extract from my communi- 
cation), the whole error consists in the 
hasty writing of the word ‘‘as” the 
last instance, instead of *‘ UNDER” the 
last instance. 

I beg to state, that nothing shall 
draw me into any personal con- 
test with Debrett’s Editor, especially 
since I know his name: I will reserve 
the right of detecting the errors of his 
work, because ¢hat is public property, 
if 1 think them worth notice. 

Mr. Charles Butler in his most ex- 
cellent and delightful ** Reminiscen- 
ces” says, “‘ It is @ great satisfaction 
to him to reflect that none of his writ- 
ings contain a single line of personal 
hostility to any one.” I cannot pre- 
tend to make this boast;—I wish [ 
could ;~—but I will at least take care, 
now that age requires repose, not to 
indulge without discrimination in ani- 
mosities unworthy of me! 

Samue Ecerron Brypegs. 


—@—_ 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 3. 
HE Editor of Debrett’s Peerage 
asks, in p.422, how Lady Wil. 
loughby d’Eresby, Lady Cholmondely, 
Lady Bute, and Lord Guilford, are 
descended from the French Queen, 
Duchess of Suffolk. 1 beg leave to 


inform him, that not only do all four 
descend from her lineally in blood, but 
that all four are entitled to quarter her 
arms, and that Lady Willoughby is se- 
nior coheir of the body of her youngest 
daughter Eleanor, Countess of Cam- 
berland, whose only child 


Lady Margaret Clifford.==Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby. 
j 





Ferdinando, Earl of Derby == 





Lady Anne Stanley, eldest coheir Grey Brydges, Lord Chandos. 





Margaret Brydges, only child from whom issue comainn 5 Wen. Brownlow, esq. 





r 
Sir Richard Brownlow, eee 5 





Sir J an Brownlow, bart. had no issue mae 





r 
Jane.==Peregrine, D. of Elizabeth==John, E. of 
: : Exeter. 


Ancaster. 
re: poste = 
Lady Willoughby and = Marquis of 
Lady Cholmondely. Exeter. 


Among additional impending and 

robable disseminations of the blood 
of Henry VII. among British Peers, I 
beg leave to mention, in the direct 
line, the next Duke of Norfolk, save 
one, the next Dukes of Somerset, 
Beaufort, Bedford, Marlborough, and 
Manchester, the next Marquis of An- 


Alicia.==Francis, Lord 
: Guilford. 


proccess rc eeee 


Lady Bute and her sisters heirs general. 


Earl of Guilford heir maleto Alicia Brownlow. 


lesea, the next Earls of Derby and 
owe, the next Lords Bagot, Forres- 
ter, and Delamere. If the Earldoms 
of Ferrers and Pomfret descend from 
their present possessors collaterally, the 
next, save one, enjoying each title will 
be invested with this peculiarly illus- 
trious lineage. Three of our Baronets 
imme- 
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immediately suggest themselves to me 
as descending from the great Lady in 

uestion,— Wrottesley, Wynne, and 
q ney. Although Sir J. Lowther 
and Sir G. Heathcoate do not, their 
sons do. 

I much wish that the Stemmata 
Regalia Tudorica were published on 
the same plan as the Stemmata Chi- 
cheleiana. 1am of opinion that this 
work might be made exclusively com- 
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enthusiasm, would ensure to any one 
disposed and qualified to undertake it 
a remunerating subscription, and pa- 
tient liberality in the line of imparting 
information. 

Can any Correspondent tell me whe- 
ther any isspe exists from any of the 
three daughters and coheirs of Wm. 
Brydges, 7th Baron Chandos, who 
died in 1676? Thence would be 
clearly additional descents from the 


prehensive. I should conceive that French Queen. 
personal feeling, if not genealogical Tue Rajan or VANNEPLYSIA. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 12. traced the descent of four noblemen ; 


4 aes Editor of Debrett’s Peerage is 
no doubt well acquainted with 
the fact, that Ferdinando, Earl of 
Derby, had issue three daughters and 
coheirs ; Anne, eldest daughter; Fran- 
ces, 2d daughter ; and Elizabeth. From 
Frances, the second daughter, Debrett’s 
Editor, in your last Magazine, has 


but why he should pass over the de- 
scendants of Anne, the eldest daugh- 
ter, I cannot conceive. It is from the 
said Anne that the illustrious individu. 
als, the Marchionesses of Cholmondely 
and Bute, &c, &c. mentioned by the 
GENEALOGIST, are descended, as ap- 
pears from the annexed Pedigree. 


Henry, 4th Earl of Derby => Margaret, only child of Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland. 





Ferdinando, 5th Earl of==Alice, dau. of Sir 
John Spencer, bt. 


Derby. 


William, 6th==Elizabeth, dau, of Edw. 
E. of Derby. A Vere, Earl of Oxford. 





Anne.==Grey Brydges, Lord Frances.== 
Chandos, a 


Margaret, only — Brownlow, esq.* 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 14. 
STEEMING correctness a most 
desirable object in our Peerages 
and Baronetages, the following errors 
in the title of Croft of Croft Castle in 
“ Depretr’s BaROnzTAGE,” ought to 
he noticed: 1. In the edition of 1819, 
Herbert, grandson of Sir Herbert the 
first Baronet, was made to be born 
and married on the self-same day, May 
10, 1749; in that of 1824, the appa- 
tent double having been discovered, 
that date was unluckily fixed on for 
his birth, whereas, by reference to 
Gent. Mag. x1x. 236, it will be found 
to be that of his marriage. —The same 
ntleman, who was Receiver of the 
harter House and father of the Rev. 
Sir Herbert, (5th bart.) author of the 
Life of Young, died at his son’s at 
Tutbury, Staff. after a decline of some 
months, July 7, 1785, aged 67. (Gent. 
Mag. tv. 573.)—2. Sir Archer, the 2d 


oa 
Elizabeth.=Henry Hastings, Earl of 
Huntingdon. 


Yours, &c. L.N.S. 


Bart. is said to have had a son Arthur, 
for which read Archer.—3. The same 
2d bart. is said to have died on the un- 
heard-of date, Dec. 18, 1753-4, for 
which read Dec. 10, 1753. (Gent. 
Mag. xxtit. 590.) That the genea- 
logy of this family has always been in 
some obscurity, may be seen by a let- 
ter in vol. Lxxvi. i. 115. .O. 


—o— 
Mr. Urnsay, Dec. 9. 
S some workmen last winter were 
digging for brick earth in a field 
situated near the creek of Milton, be- 
tween that town and Sittingbourne, in 
the latter parish, about two hundred 
ards North of the London road, they 
Sessvuet several human skeletons 
about three feet deep, lying with their 
feet to the East; and some pieces of 
iron, which appear to have been spear 
heads, swords, &c. The largest of 
these is about 14 inches long, some of 





* This descent being the same as that detailed by the preceding Correspondent, we 


have omitted it,——Epit. 





. the 
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the wood is still remaining on the 
handle. A thin brass plate was also 
found of an oblong form, the convex 
side engraved with a device, somewhat 
suming a rose, probably an orna- 
ment for a sword-belt, or breast-plate. 
Soon after an urn was dug up, made of 
lead-coloured earth, with two small 
iron boxes, which contained beads of 
baked earth, coloured glass, amulets, 
glass bugles, amethyst pendants, pieces 
of brass wire, a buckle of copper gilt, 
a thin piece of silver of the size of a 
half-crown, stam with irregular 
figures, with two holes perforated, as 
if to suspend it; a copper coin, the 
impression obliterated, and a piece of 
gold, probably part of a bracelet or 
necklace, of a circular form, chased 
at one end, the other showing where 
it was broken asunder. This was car- 
ried by the workmen to a —— 
ing watchmaker and offered for sale; 
not satisfied with the price bid for it, 
they took it to a Jew at Chatham, and 
sold it, I] have been informed, for g/. ; 
it was doubtless very soon consigned 
to the crucible. It weighed three 
ounces. Fragments of urns of all sorts 
and sizes, some of a lead colour, some 
of a red, the larger ones of a coarse 
black earth, mixed with fragments of 
shells and sea-sand, surrounded with 
ashes and calcined matter, continued 
to be dug up daily, as well as a quan- 
tity of bones and teeth of animals. Four 
or five urns were taken up whole, fall 
of ashes and burnt bones. 

In a brick yard, two or three fields 
South-east this spot, which had 
been used for several years, were found 
at the same time a square-formed iron 
chest or box containing bones and 
ashes, which fell to pieces in the taking 
up, and a quantity of fragments of urns, 
with two nearly whole, the largest of 
which is of a smooth brown-coloured 
earth, of an uncommon shape. Al- 
though it was taken up tolerably per- 
fect, it has been impossible to preserve 
it whole; its diameter is about 10 inches. 

One of the workmen informed me, 
that in sinking a well about three years 
ago, a little to the North-east, a great 
number of such fragments were dug 
up. Now, we may fairly conclude, that 
this was a burying-place to a consider- 
able extent. Whether these remains 
be British, Roman, Danish, or Saxon, 
it may be difficult to decide. If it be 
thought worth while to use the argu- 
ments of Dr. Stukeley to prove them of 


such high antiquity as he has laboured 
to establish with regard to some dis- 
coveries made near Charteris in the 
Isle of Ely, as described in your Ma- 
pene for March, 1766; one of the 
s now discovered may help us in 

the conjecture, as it exactly resembles 
those he mentions as commonly call- 
ed Snake-stones, of which an engrav- 
ing is given in the plate of British 
Antiguities in “ Camden's Britannia.” 
Should they be supposed Danish, the 
supposition may be borne out with 
some degree of plausibility ; for at the 
distance of a mile across the creek to the 
North, in the parish of Milton, are the 
remains of the fortress, now called Cas- 
ae which Hastings the Danish 
pirate built when he came to plunder 
the neighbouring country in the year 
893. King Alfred, some time afterwards, 
in order to stop these incursions of the 
Danes, built over against this fortifica- 
tion, en the opposite or eastern side of 
the creek, ouilite fort, in the parish of 
Sittingbourne, called Bayford Castle 
(Hasted, Hist. of Kent). But it does 
not appear that the Danes remained 
long — in this neighbourhood to 
carry on their depredations with much 
success, and it cannot therefore be well 
imagined that such extent of ground as 
a burying-place (for doubtless such the 
urns with human bones declare it to 
be) was used by them. It should there- 
fore seem more likely to have been used 
by the Romans; at what period it can- 
not yet be ascertained, until more coins, 
and those less obliterated than what have 
been already dug up, be found to illus- 
trate it. If this conjecture be admitted, 
might not these discoveries serve to fix 
the station of Durolevum of the Itine- 
rary, which has been so long in dispute 
among thelearned. Dr. Horseley, in his 
Brit. Rom. p. 425, seems inclined to 
place this station to the North side of 
the great London road to Dover, and 
to suppose it a short and direct excur- 
sion, the distance requiring the excur- 
sion to be made about Sittingbourne and 
Milton. In placing it at Sittingbourne 
he is followed b Talbot, Baxter, and 
Stukeley, and at Milton by Ward. Bp. 
Gibson would have it at hild ; like- 
wise Camden, although he is better 
pleased with Lenham, and would change 
the name Durolevum into Durolenum 
for that purpose. Somner, Battely, 
Thorpe, and others, suppose it to have 
been at Newington, near which anti- 
quities have been discovered, and pee 
that 
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that the Romans occupied the country 
in the vicinity. Others, presuming on 
the incorrectness of the Itinerary in 
this instance, have placed it at Judde 
Hill, near Ospringe ; and adds Hasted 
in his History of Kent, * Every other 
place has but inere conjecture, unsup- 
ported by any remains of Roman anti- 
quity ever found in or near it.” W. V. 


<> — 
Mr. Ursay, Nov. 11. 
ASSING the sammer at Broad- 
stairs, in one of my rambles to 
the surrounding villages, i copied the 
following inscription, written by the 
late Dr. Parr, to the memory of the 
father of the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, from a tablet erect- 
ed two years since in St. Peter’s Church 
in the Isle of Thanet, of which the 
following is a representation. 











Interred near this spot, on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1788, rest the mortal remains of 
Tuomas Sueripan, Eso. A. M. 
Author of “‘ Lectures on Education,” deli- 
vered at the University of Oxford, and di- 
vers other useful works: all tending to en- 
lighten and ameliorate mankind. In illus- 
trating human nature upon the Stage, the 
mirror he held was as true as his private life 
was exemplary. Indebted nothing to favour, 
his professional celebrity was the meed of 
only his own merit. He played his part 
with distinction as an Actor; as a man he 
closed a long career without mortal stain. 
He was honoured in his deseent, and re- 
nowned in his issue. His father had to 
boast the friendship of no less a name than 
Jonatuan Swirt, of whom the subject of 
this tribute published a pious, grateful, faith- 
ful biography. His son, the immortalizer 
of their race, the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan (besides having culti- 
vated English eloquence in Parliament nearer 
to the standard of Athenian perfection than 
any even of the mighty orators whom a rare 
coincidence had made his contemporaries) 
adorned Literature with such proofs of ra- 
diant genius, as are sure to live with the 
life, and to die only with the death of the 
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British Drama. This tablet is put “p in 1823 
by a nger through the Isle of Thanet, 
in olution of the intellect, though a 
stranger to the blood of the Sheridan family : 
* Who builds a Church to God, and not to 


e, 
Never inscribes the marble with his name.’ 
—@— 

Mr. Ursay, Dec. 20. 

[* the following disquisition I shall 

endeavour to determine the Chro- 
nology of the Historical Events record- 
ed by Herodotus, between the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis. Herodotus, 
as being the most ancient of the Greek 
Historians, and as reciting his works 
only about 35 years, or less, after the 
last battle, is the only ancient author 
whom I shall consult; and I think I 
can fully prove from his words that 
there were eleven years between the 
two above-mentioned battles. 

Our author then having described 
the battle of Marathon in his Erato, 
comimences his Polymniathus ; ‘‘ When 
Darius heard of the battle fought at 
Marathon, he became much more in- 
dignant with the Athenians; and more 
eager tocarry on the war against Greece. 
He immediately sent messengers to the 
several parts of his dominions, enjoin- 
ing every one to prepare a greater num- 
ber of forces than before. These com- 
mands being sent around, Asia was 
thrown into agitation for three whole 
years (iJoveero tore tpse trex); but in the 
following year (t:raprw irs ypt re- 
volted rhe Ain ie Fev 

** When all things were prepared for 
his expeditions to Greece and Egypt, a 
great contest arose between his sons 
(Xerxes and Artabazanes) concerning 
the succession of the kingdom. Arta- 
bazanes was the eldest of three sons, 
whom he had by the daughter of Go- 
bryas, before he was elected King; 
Xerxes of four, the sons of Darius by, 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who 
were born after Darius’s accession to 
the throne.” C. 2. 

“*Darius had not yet declared his 
opinion, when Demaratus, the son of 
Ariston, who had been deprived of the 
kingdom of Sparta (by the intrigues 
of his colleague Cleomenes. See Erato. 
C.70, &c.) happened to come to Susa.” 
This person having heard of the con- 
troversy, suggested to Xerxes, that it 
was customary at Sparta, that if some 
children were born before their father 
was made king, but another later when 

he 
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he was king, this last-born son should 
succeed.” Darius acknowled the 
justice of this suggestion, and declared 
SSomnes king. C.3. 

« After these things, and the revolt 
of Egypt, while he was in the follow- 
ing year making preparations, Darius 
died, after a reign of 36 years.”” pera 
Alyurrs aroctacw tw votepy itu. C. 4. 

From these passages it is apparent 
that Darius died more than four years 
after the battle of Marathon ; and con- 
sequently in the fifth year.—‘* When 
Xerxes was persuaded to make war 

inst Greece, in the second year after 
pa death of Darius, he first sent an 
ae against those who had re- 
volted, and reduced Egypt to a worse 
condition of servitude than they had 
felt before, gave the government of that 
country to his brother Achzmenes.” 


Chronology of Events recorded by Herodotus. 
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evrepw izti pera sov Oavator rou Aa- 


paw. C7. 

** After the reduction of Egypt, four 
whole years were spent in asseinbling 
these forces; and in the fifth (rmerrw 
its @vouruw) Xerxes began his march 
with an incredible multitude.” C, 20. 

** Xerxes wintered at Sardis; and 
when in the spring he was on the 
ee of setting out, the sun quitting 

er seat in the heavens, disappeared ; 
and though the air was perfectly se- 
rene, asudden night ensued in the place 
of day.” C. 37.—From these passages 
it is plain that after the death of Da- 
rius, at least five whole years had 
elapsed before Xerxes quitted Susa. 
he eclipse recorded above appears 
to have happened on the 8th of April, 
B.C. 480; as the following calculation 
from Ferguson’s tables will show. 
s 0 ” 





To the year before Christ 500 .......s+0+++ we 3 18 12 49 
Add complete years 20°..........00 seececeeeces - 4 13 2 19 
And join April .......00.s000 tereseeesseesesearees O 17 10 38 
8 18 48 11 
Which being subtracted from a circle, or.....12 0 0 0 
Leaves remaining .......5+ se-sescecseseesseseees -3 11 11 49 
Next less mean motion for eight days ........ 3 7 81 34 
8 40 15 
Do. for 7 hours........ . 3 33 20 
6. 55 
13 min. 6 36 

New Moon therefore, April 8th at 13 min. past 7 P.M. 
B.C. 500 place of Sun’s node ..........00+- a 1 24 20 53 
Add 20 complete years .. .......0+. 26 59 24 
2 21 20 17 
April 3 3 28 97 
8 days 8 18 382 
7 hours 18 it 
13 min, 34 
Sun from ascending node ........sseeseeseseeeses 6 8 @ 1 
8 26 1 


From the descending node only 


Fees eee eereeeere 


At the time of New Moon; therefore within the limits of a solar eclipse. 


Consequently 481 is the date when 
Xerxes set out from Susa; and as he 
had been preparing for an expedition 
above four years after the reduction of 

pt, that event must have taken 
place in the year B.C. 485. Some 
months must nape y | have been 
spent in this war; and the — 
was begun in the year after Darius’s 
death, which must therefore have ta- 
ken place, B.C. 486; and it is plain 
that this event must have been a year 
after the revolt of pt; which we 
shall therefore date B.C. 487. But 
three entire had passed between 
the battle of Marathon and this event: 
and this battle was fought very late in 
the year, so that the news could hardly 
Persia before the beginning of 


Teac 





the following year; if then we reckon 
three years backwards, from the year 
487 B.C. that must be 490, and the 
battle was fought in 491 B C. New- 
ton, in his Short Chronicle, p. 41, 
has this date, but Blair and Larcher 
place it B.C. 490. Wesseling on C. 
20, of Polymnia, by a similar caleu- 
Jation to mine, shows that Xerxes did 
not pass into Greece until the 11th 
year after the battle of Marathon ; and 
observes that this agrees with Thucy- 
dides, who (Lib. 1, C. 18), says that 
this prince undertook the expedition 
on the 10th year after the battle. For 
as I have already shown, this prince left 
Susa in the year 481, and after a long 
march spent the winter at Sardis (See 
C. 32, Polymnia). SepTEMDECTVs. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 3. 
A the parish Churches of Oxford 
are, or till lately were, remark- 

able for their antiquity and interest. 
Several of these buildings have already 
been described in your Magazine. We 
shall nuw present your readers with 
some remarks on St. Michael’s Church, 
situated on the East side of the Corn- 
market. The annexed Engraving re- 
presents a 5.W. view of the Edifice, 
(Plate I.) uo part of which is distinctly 
seen by reason of a high and not very 
ancient wall towards the South, and an 
accumulation of old and shabby tene- 
ments on the East and North sides, 
excepting the tower, which is at the 
West end, and though the plaivest, is 
by many years, perhaps a century, the 
most ancient part of the whole edifice. 
In a word, it is Norman, having small 
windows of that character in the up- 
per part, and having had one of longer 
dimensions in the West front towards 
the basement. The walls are built of 
rubble, but they are of great substance, 
and very strong; and though cracked 
in several places, and lately threatened 
with destruction, have “been. repaired, 
and are likely to stand securely for ages 
yet to come. On the North side of the 
ody and chancel is an aile, to which 
is attached a small chapel, occupying 
the place, and having the appearance 
of a transept; and on the South side is 
a spacious chapel, which constitutes 
the chief ornament both of the exterior 
and interior of the Church. The space 
between this chapel and the tower is 
occupied by a very handsome window 
of the fifteenth century, and the porch, 
which, though plain, is not inelegant. 
The lancet style of architecture ap- 
ears on the South side of the chancel ; 
~ the altar window, and that. of. the 
lateral aile, appearing over the roof of 
‘the low and ancient vestry, are in the 
style of the fifteenth century, and very 
elegant; and the heads carved on the 

corbels possess considerable merit. 

The chancel arch has been modern- 
ized, but its aricient wooden screen re- 
tains its situation, and most of its or- 
naments. All the other arches of the 
interior have a handsome’ character ; 
there are two on the South side of the 
body, three on the North side, and one 


on the same side of the chancel: the . 


pillars are octagonal, and the capitals 
plain. 
Gent, Mac. December, 1825. 


St. Michael's Church, Oxford. 
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A modern font occupies the place of 
one of considerable antiquity and beauty, 
which was some years back disgrace- 
fully turned into the Church-yard, 
from which indignity it was rescued 
by the venerable > Res Fletcher, 
who had it conveyed to Yarnton, erect- 
ed on a pedestal, and placed in the 
Church of that village in the room of 
a plain, but still more ancient font, 
which, however, is carefully preserved 
in another part of the interior. 

The pillars and walls are ornament- 
ed in many places with richly-carved 
panels and canopied niches, the re- 
mains of altars long since displaced. 
The following curious particulars are 
taken from a manuscript in the Mu- 
seum at Oxford. 

Dionysia Burewald, an opulent lady 
residing in this parish, did about the 
year 1260 build one of the chapels on 
the South-side of the Church, and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin Mary, and had 
therein a chantry instituted by her, as 
also a ome to pray for her soul, and 
the souls of her relations ; and also for 
the soul of one Burold who lived here 
in the reigns of Henry the First and 
Stephen; for the soul of Gilbert and 
Ra +. Barewald her sons, together 
with ugh Burewald ; for Robert the 
son of Gilbert, and for several others 
of that name, “‘ men of great wealth 
and. possessions within Oxford, and 
benefactors to religious houses, as ap- 

ts from St. Frideswide’s, Osney, 
and Godstow Books.”.. Another chan- 
try seems to have been founded in the 
Virgin Mary’s Chapel.by one of the 
same name and family, if not by Dio- 
nysia herself. John Odyham, a rich 
Burgess of Oxford, who -died ,anno 
1342, maintained one or two priests 
for the souls of himself, and all his re- 
Jations. 
. John Archer, another rich Burgess 
of Oxford, who died on the last of No- 
vember, anno 1524, and who with his 
wife Agnes was buried in the Church, 
maintained two priests to pray for 
their souls. 
There are numerous relics of paint- 
ed glass in the windows, particularly 
in - sa on the North side of the body ; 
but there are no perfect figures, or con- 
siderable patterns. 

On the walls and pillars are several 
monumental tablets, and the floor is 
thickly strewed with records of mor- 

tality. 
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tality. Of these, none are of ancient 
date, and not one sufficiently inter- 
esting to be particularly noticed. The 
extreme length of St. Michael’s Church 
is about 116 feet, and its greatest breadth 
about 55 feet. Se . 


Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Dec. 5. 

ie is really astonishing that nearly 

all the attempts which have been 
hitherto made to personify Death, 
should have proceeded on the assump- 
tion, that the ‘ potent Conqueror” is 
a skeleton—one of bis own victims ! 
An old acquaintance of mine, (Mr. 
Bisset of Leamington) once told me, 
that when a boy, and residing in his 
native country (Scotland), he was ask- 
ed by a relation what he thought of 
Death ?—and that his answer was, that 
if Death were what he was represented 
to be in his book of pictures, youn 
as he then was, if he Pad his ** Gol 
club,” and was attacked by a score of 
such fellows, he would batter their 
sculls to atoms, and break every bone 
of their ribs! This anecdote most for- 
cibly struck me, and has led me to my 
present communication. 

The finest ideas on record as to 
Death, are those contained in the ad- 
mirable Burial Service of our National 
Church—a service principally extract- 
ed from that fountain of light and 
truth, the Holy Bible. Now what 
are these ideas? Why, that Death, so 
far from being a “Skeleton,” is the 
**last enemy to be destroyed,”—one 
who shall “ put all things under his 
feet,”— one who at the last day, 
through the Divine Atonement, shall, 
to the righteous, lose his “ sting,” and 
claim no “‘vietory.” Can any repre- 
sentation therefore be correct which 
depicts this Hero as a chop-fallen and 
Sleshless spectre—which depicts him as 
a shadow, who, the Bible tell us, is 
to “reign until ‘flesh’ shal! be no 
more?” 

Death rides throughout the world 
dispensing happiness and misery, but 
he rides not as a skeleton, but as 
an illustrious conqueror ;—his steed, 
though “pale,” is fiery, and recog- 
nizes no distinctions—with one foot 
on Royalty, another on Shakspeare, a 
third on Pitt, and a fourth on Byron, 
he “ wings his way,” while his rider 
flourishes a sword above his head en- 
trusted to him by Omnipotence, and 
reads to all who now tarry in this 
earthly passage, a lesson of humility 
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and of truth, which is too often dis- 
regarded, but which conscience and 
reflection will sometimes enforce : 
** Mors ultima linea rerum est,”* 

was the sentiment of the ancient Bard, 
and the idea was perfectly correct, and 
who could be more capable of form- 
ing it than one who indulged every 
sensual appetite in this world, and 
who would therefore be the more cau- 
tious and reserved in his allusions to a 
state, the anticipation of which to him 
could afford no pleasure ? 

I am quite aware that my ideas on 
the subject are liable to criticism ; that 
however I invite, for although a lover 
of antiquity, I never can allow that 
predilection to induce the advocacy of 
a practice, which, (as I view it) out- 
rages common sense, and (what is of far 
more consequence) insults the Deity. 

J. Srocxpate Harpy. 


Mr. Unsan, Myddelton-sg. Dec. 14. 
yee you approve of the fol- 
lowing letters, they are at your 
service. Perhaps the publication of 
them in the Gentleman's Magazine 
may elicit additional information from 
some of your Correspondents, which 
will throw still more light upon an 
interesting subject. 

Yours, &c. R. Mine. 
Watling-street, 
Dear Mitye, New 30. 

AS I have too much regard for you 
to suffer you to figure before the pre- 
sent generation and posterity as one 
of the long-eared tribe, without a se- 
rious effort on my part to prevent it, I 
impose on myself the very disagreeable 
—- of writing a long letter, in the 

ope it may prove a means of deterring 
you from the unphilosophical and 
Quixotic attempt to change the name 
of the parish over which you have had 
the honour to be appointed spiritual 
pastor. Why, the hot summer, which, 
rtly through your instrumentality, 
as caused me so much bodily incon- 
venience, must surely have totally eva- 
porated your modicum of common 
sense; and the heat which has cracked 
oP agp of your doors and cup- 
» must certainly have cracked 

your poor brain also. To hear a man, 


—a full-grown man,—a man who 
can read and write—a man who has 
mixed with cultivated society—a man 
who can talk very rationally about many 
matters, —a Scotchman,—a _ clergy- 

man— 
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man—in the nineteenth century, — 
speak seriously of changing the name 
ofa parish! Ridiculous! I will ven- 
ture to say, that the majority of per- 
sons who ever occupied their heads 
with thinking five minutes in their 
lives, would consider me as malici- 
ously libelling you, if 1 were to tell 
them you had any such intention. 
Have you considered what it is you 
propose to effect? Did you ever hear 
of a private individual changing a 
name recognized in legal documents, 
and which had prevailed for near a 
thousand years? The most incorri- 
gible visionary never indulged a dream 
more wild. You may just as ration- 
ally expect to tame the raging ocean, 
pre. the howling — There 
are but few instances on record of 
even monarchs having accomplished 
such a metamorphosis, and that by 
the aid of some new incident of lo- 
eal interest, a population willing and 
anxious to co-operate, and Acts of 
Parliament and other expensive for- 
aialities. 

And this name, towards which you 
have conceived so foolish an pom ore 
and which you would so wantonly 
annihilate, is not only venerable from 
its antiquity, but a honour- 
able in its import, as I shall bye and 
bye take the trouble to convince you. 

ow shameful would success be, were 
it even possible for you to insure it! 
I look upon the appellations given to 
districts and objects by our remote 
forefathers (and what educated Eng- 
lishman does not?) as something sa- 
cred. They uniformly excite my re- 
verence. ‘They at once inform the 
head and affect the heart. They are 
so many monuments of the illustrious 

rsonages and transactions of the 
olden time. We should treat them 
as we would some venerated tomb in 
a sacred edifice, We may be per- 
mitted occasionally to wipe away the 
dust, to bring our optics as near as 
possible, and to decipher the inscrip- 
tion as well as our portion of skill 
and learning will permit. But every 
thing beyond this is sacrilege, and 
I should scarcely regret if the penalty 
were excommunication. A man of 
good taste (and good taste is much 
more nearly allied to good feeling than 
most people imagine,) would no more 
consent to the extirpation of an an- 
cient name, than he would lend 
his hand to demolish an ancient 
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structure. Nay, he would no more 
gene to alter such a name, than 
e would presume to modernize or 
repair a Gothic abbey or castel- 
lated mansion, which had fallen into 
picturesque —_ As the very ruin 
forms the grand charm in the one 
case, so does that tinge of obscurity, 
that affinity to the obsolete, which 

the changes in our changing langua 
during so long a period must naturally 
impart, in the other. In the former 
we discern the characteristic touch, 
in the latter we distinguish the pecu- 
liar accent, of that exquisite artist, 
that eloquent moralist, Time; and 
the Goth who is dissatisfied with 
either, should be sent forthwith to 
vegetate in the United States of Ame- 
rica, or the settlements of New South 
Wales, or some count equally de- 
stitute of ancient recollections, and 
of names of longer standing than a 
generation or two. Away with such 
a contemptible breed from glorious 
Old England, mine and my family’s 
Father-land !—they are literally Swine, 
and should go, not to Swine in 
Holderness, but to some congenial 
stye, where they can munch their 
tasteless husks, without vexing our 
more patriotic spirits by defiling and 
guawing the —_ which our pro- 
genitors have here so plentifully scat- 
tered for our intellectual benefit wher- 
ever they may happen to turn. Away 
with them: they can well be spared : 
they belong to that class which 
Shakspeare has particularized as hav- 
ing no music in their souls. But 
surely my friend Milne has no am- 
bition to be in this sense a Swine- 
Herd. Now that the hot weather has 
departed, I confidently expect his 
wonted good sense will return, and 
chase from his mind the absurd scheme 
which has so unaccountably obtained 

a transient lodgment there. 

And pray, what inducement can you 
ibly have for performing this un- 
Sead of freak? Why truly, the Vicar of 
Swine is a title which holds out a most 
tempting lure to any graceless wag, 
who, like myself, may occasionally in- 
dulge in cracking a joke at a friend's 
expense. This may be very terrific to 
a weak mind, but what mind of ordi- 
nary powers would condescend to 
be scared by such a bugbear? Did 
ou ever hear of Cicero quarreling with 
his name, because it happened not only 
to sound like, but absolately to mean 
Pimple- 
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Pimple-nosed? Or Ovid, whose name 
in plain English would be Nosy 
(Naso)? Or Strabo, who was conti- 
nually accosted as Mr. Squint-Eye ? 
Or Cato, one of whose names was 
actually this identical one of Swine 
(Porcius) ? 

And, supposing for a moment that 
ridicule were really a thing to be dread- 
ed by a person in your situation, would 

‘ou escape ** the world’s dread laugh” 

y taking the step you propose? I can 
assure you that, to use a homely pro- 
verb, you would leap out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Can you not per- 
ceive, that you would be calling the 
attention of the whole couutry to the 
feature of ridicule you are so shocked 
at having discovered, and virtually say- 
ing “Laugh at me”? And depend 
npon it you would be laughed at to 
some purpose, not only now, but 
many a succession of Antiquaries 
would enliven the dryness of their 
learned details by the standing joke of 
the clerical metamorphoser, who was 
to Ulysses and his Swinish adventure 
in the Isle of Calypso, precisely what 
the Knight of the Wofal Countenance 
was to the genuine Knight-errant of 
the days of Chivalry. You might as 
well pin a paper to your back with an 
inscription requesting those who read 
it not to langh at you. 

But enough of this. I shall now 
proceed to fulfil my promise of endea- 
vouring to convince you that the name 
of your parish is one of which you 
have no reason to be ashamed. My 
respect for you has led me to give the 
subject some consideration, and the 
result is, that I can by no means ac- 

uiesce in the etymology assigned to 
dwine by its respectable topographer 
Mr. Thompson, not being able to dis- 
cern the slightest ground for it; while 
on the other hand [ can see abundant 
confirmation of that which he has 
thought proper to reject. I think you 
will allow there is force in the arguments 
which I am about to lay before you. 

Mr. Thompson says “the name is 
undoubtedly of Saxon origin, and is, 
in fact, the word Swin (porcus) with 
the addition of the final letter.” The 
supposition he makes is, that ‘‘as the 
Saxous of Holderness probably kept 
numerous flocks and herds at Swine, 
and in the neighbourhood, this cir- 
cumstance might tend to fix the name 
of the place.” 

I can point out many reasons why 
this etymology is not at all probable. 


1. The situation of the place does 
not sanction such a supposition. That 
the district ever was suitable for feed- 
ing herds of swine, even Mr. Thomp- 
son does not seem to intimate. For 
such a purpose, as acorns formed the 
principal food of this animal, wood 
tracts, abounding with oak, whic 
does not gonanlly thrive so near the 
sea, were usually selected. Now, not 
only is this portion of it in particular 
in many respects unsuitable, but it 
can be shown, that Holderness, from 
an earlier period than that of the 
Saxons, was appropriated to a very dif- 
ferent purpose. At the era of the Ro- 
man Invasion it was inhabited by the 
Parisi, who are supposed to have de- 
rived their name from the two British 
words Paur Isa, which signify Low 
Pasture, and are calliciontly escrip- 
tive of the situation and use of the 
country. They were the herdsmen of 
their powerful neighbours the Bri- 
gantes ; cattle, as Caesar informs us, 
constituting the principal wealth of 
the Britons, which were kept, he adds, 
“in open grounds.” 

2. Nor is there greater probability 
in the conjecture, fs **as the Saxon 
lords in England kept innumerable 
herds of swine in the forests which 
then covered a great part of the coun- 
try, the village of Swine might be a 
convenient place into which to drive 
the swine from the woods of Holder- 
ness, for examination or sale.” The 
Saxons generally fixed on British sites 
for this and other public purposes. 
Now, a more wal situation would 
certainly be far preferable as a home 
market, which was commonly as cen- 
tral as possible: and we have no rea- 
son to suppose the animal was then 
an article of exportation, even to the 
neighbouring ‘T'rans-Humberine na- 
tion of the Coritani, who were equally 
absorbed in pastoral pursuits with the 
Parisi. Nor were the Saxons more in 
the habit of exporting this species of 
stock. Besides, how does it happen 
that no other place in the kin ap- 
propriated to the purpose (for I pre- 
sume in such a swine-stocked country 
this was far from being the only one) 
bears a similar appellation ?—and why 
should the weal so often occur in a 
particular line—to use Mr. Thom 
son’s words, “ especially in York- 
shire,” where the Danes were most 
numerous and powerful? and be so 
rarely met with elsewhere? and uni- 
formly occur in the track of the = 
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nish incursions? and very generally 
where the monarch of that name is 
known to have been under very me- 
morable circumstances ? 

3. The name itself is far from being 
in accordance with Mr. Thompson’s 
interpretation. Hog, I am inclined to 
think, was a far more ordinary Saxon 
appellation for the animal in question 
than Swine; at least it occurs very 
frequently in the names of places once 
appropriated to the accommodation of 
«*swinish multitudes.” I may instance 
the Hog-heys, near Manchester; and 
Hog-thorpe, and various others in Lin- 
colnshire. Many more will at once 
recur to memory. Then again, names 
derived in part from animals have al- 
ways some other term appended, de- 
scriptive of the special nature of the 
place, as in those just quoted. Con- 
sider also, that it was the custom of 
our ancestors, in Latinizing names of 
places, to render them by existing Ro- 
man words, and not to coin new ones 
except in the case of proper names, 
which were translated by merely add- 
ing a Latin termination. Thus, Cha- 
worth was De Cadurcis; Marsh, De 
Marisco; Pudsey, De Puteaco; Roch, 
De Rupe; Saltmersh, De Salso Ma- 
risco, &c. &c. But Swine, in the 
Close Catalogue of Vicars, and other 
ancient documents, is written, not De 
Suillo, or De Porcis, but De Swynd : 
more than a presumption, in my 
opinion, that the place derives its ti- 
tle from a proper name. 

4. As to “the Saxons translating 
the old names of places into their own 
language,” the ai htest acquaintance 
with the nomenclature of the island 
will be sufficient to evince that Mr. 
Thompson labours under a grand mis- 
take. I will venture to affirm they 
never did any such thing. In dis- 
tricts where they had completely ex- 
tirpated the Britons, or at a period 
when the British lan had _be- 
come obsolete, they folios called any 
prominent nadura/ object, as a hill, a 
wood, a defile, by the most signifi- 
cant term their own tongue afforded, 
which would of course be equivalent 
to that imposed by their predecessors, 
as the peculiarities of such objects 
would necessarily strike both nations 
alike: and in some instances, where 
the British name was retained, the 
Saxon synonyme has been appended, 
by way of gloss, forming such ple- 
onasms as the later ones of Dun-hill, 
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Law-hill, How-hill: but I know not 
of one name in the whole island as- 
signed to a spot by the Aborigines from 
the purpose to which it was devoted, 
which has been translated by their 
Saxon conquerors. There is not the 
slightest ground for considering Swine 
a translation from the British. 

5. ** Some of the Saxons who set- 
tled at Swine,” says Mr. ‘Thompson, 
** might have emigrated from a place 
of the same name in Germany ;” and 
he quotes Verstegati in support of this 
theory, who informs us that the Saxons 
“gave names _ England] similar to 
the names of like places in Germany 
from which they came. Thus the 
name of Oxford or Oxenford on the 
river Thames, he adds, ‘‘ was given af- 
ter the town of the same name in Ger- 
many, on the river Oder; and the same 
may be said of Hereford, Swinford, 
Bradford, Mansfield, Swinefield, and 
many other places.” Verstegan, though 
a somewhat venerable, is by no means 
an unquestionable, authority ; and on 
this point I for one must venture to 
differ from him. It is likely enough 
that the names of many places in Eng- 
land would coincide with those of 
— similarly situated in Germany : 

use the people by whom such 
names were imposed were in both 
countries the same; the rule by which 
settlements were chosen, was the same; 
the principle on which names were 
given, was the same; and the lan- 
guage in which those names were ex- 
pressed, was the same. It could scarcely 
therefore be otherwise. But it does 
not by any means follow, that the 
Saxons were in the habit of assigning 
certain names to places in their adopted 
country, because others bore them in 
that from which they had emigrated. 
And such coincidences being confined 
to places denominated from local ap- 
pearances, is a proof that they were 
not. As to the particular towns men- 
tioned, far greater Antiquaries than 
Verstegan have assigned a widely dif- 
ferent cause for the appellation of He- 
reford. I happen to know that the 
name of Bradford occurs very fre- 
quently, and in very distant situations, 
and also that there ts a chieftain of the 
name mentioned in the Saxon Chroni- 
cle. Oxford and Mansfield are capable 
of a much more plausible derivation. 
And if there be a Swinford and a 
Swinefield in Germany, it is not im- 
probable they may originate, as he 
this 
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this country, from a proper name. All 
which militates against Verstegan’s 
rule, and Mr. Thompson’s inference 
from it. The name of Swine not be- 
ing indicative of any local features, is 
even less likely than. most others to 
borrowed from a place of the same 
name then existing in Germany. 

Thus far I have principally confined 
myself to such arguments as were re- 
quisite to confute the theories advanced 
by Mr. Thompson. I shall now, hav- 
ing, I hope, sufficiently cleared the 
way, apply myself more exclusively to 
the establishment of my own. 

I certainly consider Swine, as I 
have already hinted, as being the 
Danish proper name written in va- 
rious authors, Swin, Sweine, Sweyn, 
&c. and as very probably conferred in 
commemoration of the celebrated Mo- 
narch of that name. My reasons are 
these : 

1. It was customary with that war- 
like nation to confer the name of their 
most renowned warriors on the scenes 
where their valour had been signalized, 
or their camps or other habitations 
erected. A multitude of instances 
might be easily adduced in confirma- 
tion of this assertion. We have, among 
others, Knottingley in Yorkshire; Knot 
Mill at Manchester; and Knutsford in 
Cheshire; from Canute; Guthram- 
gate, in York, from Guthrun, proba- 
bly the same to whom Alfred was 
sponsor: and whence have we Swine- 

ate in that city, as well as in Bristol, 
eds, and other places of remote an- 
tiquity, but from one or other of the 
Danish Monarchs or other illustrious 
chieftains who bore the name of 
Sweyn? It would be strange indeed, 
if while each of his countrymen of 
equal note, who headed a successful 
invasion of England, was honoured 
with this species of commemoration, 
the renowned father of Canute should 
be without it; as he must be, if Swine 
is uniformly to be derived from the ig- 
noble root of Suillus. What name of 
a place have we that bears a closer re- 
semblance to his name? I may ob- 
serve that many places in Denmark 
and Sweden are named on this princi- 
ple; as Svanholm in Zealand, and 
Sundfiord in Norway, from Svend and 
Svane, which are common Christian 
and surnames in those parts, and syno- 
nymous with Sweyn or Swain. | can 
add, from personal observation, that in 
one of the streets above alluded to, 


that at Leeds, there is nothing to indi- 
cate in the least its appropriation to 
swinish purposes, and that it is near, 
and the direct road to, several acknow- 
ledged Danish encampments. 

2. This very spot is perhaps the 
most likely in the whole Flan to be 
selected for such a purpose. It is near 
the shore of that part of the country 
most frequently infested by these pira- 
tical adventurers, and where they most 
firmly established themselves, and at 
the mouth of that very river where 
their vessels usually wintered. Nay 
more. King Sweyne, according to the 
testimony of ail our historians, landed 
more than once on the banks of the 
Humber, when his arms spread such 
devastation through the land which he 
eventually conquered. Not having 
other authorities at hand, I give yoa 
Fox’s account of one of these invasions 
from his ponderous Martyrology : 

*©1004. Swanus, King of Denmark, re- 
turns for thirty thousand pounds; but svon 
after hearing of the increase of his people in 
England, breaks his covenant before made, 
and with a great army and navy in most de- 
fensible wise appointed, landed in North- 
umberland, and proclaimed himself to be 
King of this land, when, after much vexa- 
tion, when he had subdued the le, and 
caused the Earl, with the rulers of ee coun- 
try, to swear to him fealty, he passed the ri- 
ver Trent to Gainslurgh, and to North Wat- 
ling-street, and subduing the people there, 
forced them to give him pledges, which 
pledges he committed with his navy unto 
Canutus his son to keep, while he went fur- 
ther into the land, and so with a great host 
he came to Mercia, killmg and slaying.” 

Swine seems one of the most suita- 
ble situations on the coast for such an 
encampment, as it is natural to sup- 
pose would be formed on such an oc- 
casion, near the place of landing; 
and the traces of fortifications here, 
and the absence of them elsewhere in 
the «istrict on a suitable scale of mag- 
nitude, are strong corroborative cir- 
cumstances. 

3. The current tradition to which 
Mr. Thompson alludes, is not without 
weight to me. Popular traditions of 
thisdescription are likeshadows, which, 
however distorted, must invariably pro- 
ceed from some substantial cause, how- 
ever distant from our reach, or conceal- 
ed from our perception. Traditions 
originate with the vulgar; and what 
could the vulgar of a village appro- 
priated from time immemorial to the 
ending or bartering of hogs, know, 
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about Sw King of Denmark? or 
what could induce them to connect 
him in any way with the plebeian de- 
signation of their own place of abode, 
supposing him never to have been 
there? They would have been much 
more likely to change a noble into an 
ignoble appellation, and to merge the 
memorial of a Monarch in the term 
for a_pig-stye. I do not mean to say 
that this tradition affords of itself suffi- 
cient ground for affirming that the Mo- 
narch died and was buried there: tho’ 
it is rather remarkable that agen 
are far from being agreed, either as to 
the time, the ean or the mode of his 
decease. Mr. Thompson indeed in- 
forms us, that ** the historians of the 
cleventh century mention the particu- 
lar circumstances of the death of 
Sweine, and assert that he was buried 
at York :” and refers to Drake. This 
alludes to the statement in some of our 
old Chroniclesof his being stabbed with 
a knife at Gainsbro’ or Thetford. But 
others assert, and are followed by Fox, 
that he died mad; and the Danish 
Chroniclers scraple not to affirm that 
he returned to Denmark, and lived to 
a good old age. Buteven if we were 
obliged to give up King Sweyne, he is 
not the only Danish hero of the name 
connected with this Island, and of 
whom history retains a record. Ca- 
nute, his successor, had a son of the 
name, and another who bore it was 
contemporary with William the Con- 

ueror, and sent his sons to invade 

ngland, who landed in the Humber, 
penetrated far into the North, and win- 
tered between the Ouse and Trent. I 
must not omit to mention, that the 
non-existence of any tradition ascrib- 
ing the place to the purposes of a hog- 
fold or market, and of any popular cus- 
tom denoting such an origin, are fa- 
vourable particulars on my side of the 
controversy. 

4, The vestiges of ancient milita 
works still discernible, and the Danis 
and other remarkable names indicative 
of the residence here of a Royal per- 
sonage nenber British nor aie, 
confirm me in my opinion. Mr. 
Thompson indeed, from compunc- 
tion, | suppose, at having assigned to 

r parish so humble an origin, la- 
rs strenuously, but, in my opinion, 
unsuccessfully, to confer on it the dig- 
nity of having contained a Roman sta- 
tion. The earth-works he describes do 
not exactly correspond with the more 
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ordinary Roman camps ;—there are no 
names fundamentally Latin, as far as 
I can gather from his work, at 
to any adjacent places, which is gene- 
rally, I almost think universally, the 
case elsewhere,—and thereliques found 
have more claim to a British than a 
Roman origin. So that whatever 
dilection the luxurious Romans might 
have for swine’s flesh, I am still un- 
convinced that either there was ever 
any extraordinary quantity of that ani- 
mal in your parish for them to eat, or 
that, supposing there had been, they 
were ever there, as residents, to eat 
them. But the remains in question 
de bear a strong resemblance to a 
Saxon fortification. It may well be 
supposed, therefore, that a fortress was 
here erected by that people for the de- 
fence of the coast, on the site of a pre- 
vious British one, and wrested from 
them, and applied to his own pur- 
poses, by Sweyn, after a victory so de- 
cisive as to imduce his followers to 
confer his name on the scene of ac- 
tion. Several of the ancient names 
—_ in the documents quoted in 
r. Thompson’s work, add greatly to 
the probability of this theory. Snores- 
holme is unquestionably from Snorro, 
which is decidedly a Danish proper 
name: Snorro’s Holme. Swynesholme 
(which by the bye would be Swine- 
holme, if it were derived as Mr. 
Thompson imagines, from a herd of 
swine), Collesholme, Seggesholme, and 
Brauncesholme, are also from proper 
names, and most bly Danish. I 
should not feel justified in adding 
Tyryngholme, though Mr. Thompson 
mentions 7yryng as being a proper 
name. IL rather suppose the appella- 
tion to have been given after the ap- 
propriation of the land to religious pur- 
poses, indicating that particular por- 
tion as being reserved for providing 
vestments, &c. for the monastics ; guast, 
the Altyring-Holme, especially as it 
forms part of the Beningholme, which 
signifies the allotment devoted to pious 
uses, from the Saxon word Bene, prayer. 


Coleman, however, is a proper name 
occurring in Domesday Book ; and at 


Swine, it seems, there is, or was, a 
Coleman-dale. Wighe-field, Waghun, 
and the Waight, sound very like cor- 


ruptions of the name of Wighéred, 
who was then Earl of Northumber- 
land, and likely enough to have com- 
manded the Saxon garrison here in 
person. 


He is expressly said, in a 
passage 
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me from Fox already quoted, to 
ave been defeated and obliged to 
swear fealty to Sweyne. Earl's Ditch 
probably derives its name from the title 
of this nobleman. But above all, Co- 
nyston-gate, {and Conyston-dyke, strike 
me as decisive indications of a Royal 
resident at Swine in the Saxon or 
Dano-Saxon period. Coning or cyning 
is the Saxon word for King; whence 
Conisbro’snear Doncaster ; and Coney- 
street in York, &c. Ton signifies a 
moated or fortified residence. Conys- 
ton-gate and Conyston-dyke denote, 
therefore, the gate or road, and ditch 
or dyke of the King’s abode. And 
how could such names originate, if no 
Monarch ever inhabited such a dwell- 
ing here? And what other Sovereign 
than Sweyne does either history or tra- 
dition mention as having thus honour- 
ed the parish of Swine? 

But I fear I have already wearied 
your patience with the length to which 
my remarks have been extended. I 
leave you, therefore, to come to a de- 
cision from the evidence already before 
you ; trusting that even if you remain 
unconvinced by my arguments, which 
1 am well aware might by abler hands 
have been set in a much more advanta- 
geous point of view; you will at least 
respect my motives, and deign to profit 
by my advice. You may, if you think 

roper, communicate my views to Mr. 
Thompson, who, on fuller considera- 
tion, will perhaps be led to retract his 
present opinion, and who in that case, 
from his vicinity to the spot, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with it, and his ac- 
cess to various documents relative to 
its history, as well as from his acknow- 
ledged talent and long experience in 
Antiquarian pursuits, may be hereafter 
enabled to throw new light on this, [ 
think, rather interesting subject. 
I remain, my dear Milne, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Tuomas GreENwoop. 
To the Rev. R. Milne, Vicar of Swine. 


Myddeiton- sq. 

My DearGreenwood, a 6, me 
MANY thanks for your long, valu- 
able, and interesting Loser. T could 
not resist laughing heartily, when read- 
ing the commencement of it + nor do I 
think resistance would have been pos- 
sible, had I been more phlegmatic than 
I naturally am. But you are quite 
mistaken as to the motive by which I 
am influenced, wheu you suppose that 
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,the proposing to make some addition 
to the name of the parish lately en- 
trusted to my care, arises from a wish 
to avoid the danger of a joke, so for- 
midable to fools and simpletons. Few, 
I think even yourself will allow, ean 
stand a laugh better than I can; and 

sense, taste, and feel- 
ing, forbid a man to act the Goth upon 
the antiquities of his country, and that 
merely to avoid a pun or jest. Being 
entirely opposed to Mr. Thompson in 
my opinion as to the derivation of the 
word Swine, and having a strong sus- 
picion, which I am happy to find so 
strongly corroborated by your Letter, 
that it is the identical appellation of 
the great Danish warrior, the motive 
by which I am influenced is to rescue 
this memorial of the renowned father 
of Canute from oblivion. It will, 
therefore, I have no doubt, afford you 
great satisfaction to learn that I have 
no intention of changing the name (I 
would be laughed at til Domesday, 
rather than be guilty of such a Gothic 
action), but merely of adding that of 
Denmark to it. That the name is in 
danger of being lost, is but too evi- 
dent; since a gentleman who has done 
himself such honour as an Antiquary 
and Historian, has actually confounded 
it with that of a certain animal, who 
assuredly never laid claim to the sove- 
reignty of the ocean, and who was 
therefore not likely to contend with 
Neptune for the dominion of the sea 
shore, nor even for ‘the banks’ of the 
Humber, flooded as they so frequently 
were in those days, till the very site of 
the village in question must on many 
occasions have assumed the appearance 
of an island. The adding of the epi- 
thet Denmark to that of Swine, and 
thus associating the name of the Mo- 
narch with that of the country whence 
he came, will, I trust, for ever prevent 
such a mistake hereafter, and, like the 
buoy that rides upon the wave, and 
marks to every passing mariner the si- 
tuation of a certain spot, will on the 
undulating stream of time ever mark 
the principal scene of the great North- 
ern warrior’s operations, and distin- 
guish to all succeeding generations the 
noble name of Sweyn.—I am, my dear 
Greenwood, neither a Goth nor a Van- 
dal, but your very affectionate friend, 


R. Mitnz, Vicar of Swedenmark. 


The Rev. T. Greenwood, St. Antholin's 


Rectory, Watling-street. 
ANCIENT 
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ANCIENT SEALS. 


HyAvine been long in arrear with 

our Correspondents on this sub- 
ject, we this month present to them a 
plate occupied entirely with their con- 
tributions, the whole being, as we be- 
lieve, before unpublished, and many 
recently discovered. The designs of 
several we are enabled to explain, 
whilst others we must leave to the in- 
genuity of our readers. 

Figure 1 is from a brass matrix, 
 eeerpey in 1824 by a brazier of Lis- 

eard in Cornwall, from a quarter not 
mentioned. It is, as set forth in the 
inscription, the Seal of Henry Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl 
of Chester, for the Office of the Cocket 
of the Duchy of Cornwall : 

&. benrici principis Walk’ duc’ cor- 
nub’ ¢ comit cegtr’ de officio coketti 
Bucatugs cornubie. 

Our Correspondent, J.R. of Maw- 
man near Falmouth, ascribed it to 
Henry the Sixth, because the seal of 
Prince Edward his son, as engraved 
in “* Sandford’s Genealogical History,” 
is, except in the inscription, very 
nearly similar. As, however, Henry 
the Sixth was never Prince of Wales, 
(succeeding his father before his cre- 
ation, and when only nine months 
old), it is undoubtedly an official seal 
of Henry the Fifth when Prince, whose 
seal as Prince of Wales, engraved in 
Sandford, it also much resembles, ex- 
cepting that the swan used as the crest 
(or rather the badge), holds no labell’d 
ostrich feather in his bill. Henry of 
Monmouth, as he was styled, was cre- 
ated Prince of Wales in 1399; and in 
that year, it is probable, this seal was 
made. He ascended the throne in 1413. 
—The cocket office was that office in 
the custom-house where the custom 
was paid for goods to be exported. The 
certificate of this payment being called 
acocket. The derivation of the word 
and its application have been rather 
fully entered into by the late Mr. 
Gough, in vol. rxxr1. p. 210, where 
is an engraving of the seal of the cocket 
in the Port of Exeter (which had un- 
accountably become the seal of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of Bredon in 
Worcestershire.) A seal of the Cocket 
for Inverness and Croc Bedhi is en- 
graved in vol. Lxxxt. ii. 521. 

Figure 2 is the seal noticed in the 
present volume, parti. p.210; and no 

Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 
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farther remarks have been received in 
its explanation. The inscription, from 
an unfortunate fracture, is unintelligi- 
ieee arms on the fl ~ 

y sTequirea ation. From 
the appearance of the lion of Scotland, 
we conceive it to be posterior to the 
accession of James I. but copied from 
an ancient model. Of the provincial 
office of Admiral of —— in the 
county of York we have discovered no 
mention elsewhere. 

Figures 3 and 4 are representations 
of a leaden impression, found some 
years ago by workmen employed in 
repairing the bridge ae to Nor- 
wich Castle; and now in the s- 
sion of Mr. Johnson, the highly re- 
spectable Keeper of that prison. “It 
is,” says our Correspondent G.T. ‘in 
avery excellent state of preservation, 
and is composed appesenth of a mix- 
ture of pewter, silver, and lead ; it cer- 
tainly partakes most largely of the baser 
metals, but is much harder than if it 
solely consisted of either pewter or lead. 
The legend on the obverse is : 

RAIMVNDVS CVSTOS HOSPITALIS 

HIERVSALEM. 


On the reverse : 
HOSPITALE DE HIERVSALEM. 


**It is therefore, I should think, the 
seal of Raymond du Pay, who was the 
Master or Keeper of the Hospital es- 
tablished at Jerusalem for the relief of 

t pilgrims sometime previous to the 
rst Crusade, and who succeeded Ge- 
rard, the first Director, about or short! 
before the year 1113, when he and his 
companions, who had previously been 
members of the order of St. Benedict, 
called themselves Knights of the Hos- 
ital of St. John of Jerusalem, now 
Knights of Malta *.”” 

Fig. 5 was communicated by Mr. C. 
Faulkner of Deddington in Oxford- 
shire. The brass matrix was found at 
Oxford. The inscription seems to be: 

Policer de arqusdouct. 

Fig. 6 is from a brass seal found in, 

Devonshire in 1823. Tt is inscribed 
Teban de B. quentin. 

Fig. 7, communicated by Mr. C. 
Faulkner, is froma brass seal present- 
ed to him bya friend, who found it 





* See Mr. Butler’s Short Historical View 
of the Provincial — ious and Military Or- 
ders of the Romish Church, 

among 
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some old watch-keys. The in- 
scription is: 8’ 10H’IS BLAKET. 
he arins, Argent, a chevron Gules 
between three trefoils, are totally dissi- 
milar from seven different coats of 
Blacket mentioned by Edmonson. 
Fig. 8 is from an elegant little seal 
found, above 60 years ago, in plough- 
ing at Mileham in Norfolk ; and now 


— by one of the family of the 
. J. H. Duel, of Bary St. Ed- 
mund’s. The legend is 

SIGILLVM THOME DE OXWYK. 

Of this family, who lived near Mile- 
ham, mention is made in 1317, and 
not subsequently to 1334. Their arms 
are net in Glover, nor any other col- 
lection; but those of Oxcliffe were 
very similar,— Argent, three oxen’s 
heads cabossed Sable. 

‘ Fig. 9, communicated by Mr. Thos. 
Pope, of prmery Salop, is from a 
coal Syand about fifty years ago in the 
churchyard at that place. His friend, 
in whose ssion it is, “says he 
had it of his father, who, as far as he 
can remember, told him that it was 
found at a considerable depth, in dig- 
ging a grave, and that there were ashes, 
and bricks, and a broken urn with it.” 
From the rudeness of the letters and 
the workmanship, it is doubtless of 
very early date. ft is a small private 
seal, eens St. Peter, with a book 
in his right hand, and his keys in his 
left; surrounded by the supplication : 

SAVNCTE PETRI ORA. 

Fig. 10, from a brass seal in the pos- 
session of the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
F.S. A. is of the same age and cha- 
racter. It represents a crucifix, with 
two figures in the act of prayer, and 
bears the inscription : 

IESVS NAZERENVS. 

Fig. 11 is from a matrix found at 
Winchcombe near Cheltenham. The 
inscription is, 

s* COLLECTARYM XV DE SE'C'DO ANNO. 
which probably means, the Seal of the 
Collectors of the Fifteenth in the se- 
cond year of some King’s reign. The 
arms, if appropriated, may assist in its 
explanation. 

ig. 12 is from a matrix in the 

session of William H r, esq. of Bir- 
mingham, F.S.A. It is of about the 
age of say! VI.; and represents the 
crest of the Fitz Eustace family, which 
was adopted from the Popish legend 


of St. Eustace being converted by the 
ae ofa cross between the horns 
a stag. The squirrel in the tree is 
only introduced to denote the forest in 
which this wonderful story is placed, 
and to fill up the spare corner. ey 
er's t care to occu 
wile autlne of the seal by a 
rious ornaments of leaves, crescent, 
and stars, is, indeed, very remarkable. 
The motto is, 
IESVs EST AMOR MEVS. 


Fig. 13, communicated by A.D. is 
the impression of an ancient ring, dug 
up at Maidstone in 1821. It is of pure 
silver, and the circumference consi- 
derably larger than a man’s thumb. 
The design is apparently a rebus for, 
the name of If-cock, which may have 
been the original of Hiccocks. 

Fig. 14 is the impression of a gold 
ring, probably of Italian workmanship, 
now in the possession of the Rev. J. e 
Banks, of Welwyn, Herts. It was 
—— several years ago, in Cam- 

ridge, of a Jew, who said he bought 
it of a man that had dug it up ina 
field on the West side of the town. 
It is of pure gold, weighing 3dr. | sc. 
and 24 gr. It has on the back a stamp 
(s). From the design, which appears 
to represent a death’s head passing over 
the sun, we think it may have been, 
intended for a mourning ring; and we 
should imagine it to be about two cen- 
turies old. It may be one of the many 
mementos invented to preserve in se- 
cret the memory of Charles the First. 

Fig. 15, communicated by the Rev. 
Chas. Walters, of Bishop’s Waltham, 
is from a seal found at Rumsey. The 
animal is probably a squirrel, and the 
inscription (which is accurately copied 
by the engraver) we can only fancy to be 

IGNARE, NOTIS, 


Fig. 16 forms a singular companion 
to the last. The to el on dog 
up in the churchyard of Seaton, in the 
— of Rutland, by labourers em- 
ployed in removing soil from the walls 
of the chancel. The creature represent- 
ed is certainly nothing more than a 
fly; and the inscription IESVSELEVSEL, 
says the communicant H. M. “‘ bears 
some resemblance to that engraved in 
vol. xc11t. ii. p. 305, and interpreted 
by Mr. Hamper (ibid. p. 386) to be 

1E SVY SEL D AMVR LEL, 
I am the seal of true love.” 
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BraDNINCH, AND ITs ANTIQUITIES. 


(Extract from the Diary of an Anti- 
aie T ‘our in Devon, during the 
Autumn of 1823.) 

Sept. Pane peer to the promise 

20. made my friend W******, 

to pay him a visit on my tour, I left 

Exeter for oe and was i- 

tably and —_ entertained by this 

calonted al accomplished pnb they 

His residence is at the extremity of the 

town; the grounds are not extensive, 

but laid out with great taste, and com- 
mand some pleasing views. 

Bradninch is in the hundred of Hay- 
ridge, and in the deanery of Plymtree; 
lies nine miles from Exeter, and two 
and a half from Cullumpton, which is 
the post town, that from Bradninch 
being only a cross post. 

At the time of taking the rong «| 
survey, Wm. Chievre or Capra hel 
the manor of Bradenesse or Braines in 
demesne. It was afterwards. held as 
an honour, or barony, with the earl- 
dom of Cornwall, by a natu- 
ral son of King Henry I. by King 
John, and his son Richard. It was 
eventually made, and still continues to 
be, part of the Dutchy. 

King John, A. D. 1208, granted to 
the of Bradninch or Braneis, 
all the liberties of free Customs which 
the eity of Exeter enjoyed. King James 
incorporated the Borough; and King 
James IT. granted a new Charter in 
1685. 

This Borough sent Members to one 
Parliament of Edward II. 

In the Harleian MSS. No. 2410, is 
this notice: ‘* Bradninch, once Braines. 
Brithwold before the Conquest, and 
Wm. Chiem in the Conqueror’s time, 
was seized of lands here. This is a 
Barony, and was always a p’cel of the 
Dukedom of Cornwall, the Dukes 
whereof were once named Barons of 
Braines. This town consisteth of 3 
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aed: the Fee, the Manor, and the 
rough.” 


We visited Mr. Bowden, a gentle- 
man who has devoted much time and 
attention to the hi and antiqui- 
ties of Bradninch. It is much to be 
wished he would his pen on 
the subject. He has the custody of 
the Deeds and Records of the Borough, 
many of which he had the politeness 
to submit to us. Among others, an 
award on the subject of tithes, between 
Peter Sainthill, esq. the impropriator, 
and the inhabitants, A. D. 1556; a 
Court Roll of Bradninch about the 
same time, es by the above Mr. 5S. ; 
and a MS collection of various subjects 
connected with the Borough, and its 
a — by John Hooker, Steward 
of the Manor, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.” J 

At the Vicar’s (the Rev. Thos. Tan- 
ner), we saw the Church Registers, 
which commence A. D. 1558, and 
come down uninterruptedly ; but from 
the similarity of the early entries, I am 
of opinion they have been copied from 
mere ancient originals. These are of 


vellum : ibly the first were onl 
paper, alt wae ave suffered. ‘ 
Among the baptisms I noticed twins 


bearing both the same name, John and 
John, the sons of John and Mary —— 
his wife. What is equally singular, 
they died on the same day, at 18 
months old. 

The Church of Bradninch ® is dedi- 
cated to St. Denys. It was formerly a 
Rectory, and valued at 53/. It is now 
impropriate to the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor ; and the tithes have been 
held under them by the Sainthill fa- 


mily (now represented b 
Pearse, eng.) since 1547. impro- 
priator is also patron of the living. 


The Charch has a fine tower. The 
interior appears to have been built at 
different times. There is a ifi- 
cent screen across it, erected A. D. 





third at Cole’ 


* There were formerly four Chapels of Ease in this parish attached to the Church, viz. 
one at Trinity, near which is a well called to this 
k; and the fourth at Nordon. 
Charch at the time of the Dissolution. The Church is dedicated to St. Denys ; 
in the reign of King Henry Il. and enlarged in the reign 

son was originally held by the Earls of Cornwall of the Ki 


the Holy Well; another at Heal; a 

were separated from the Mother 
was built 
of King James I. The advow- 
ing in capite, but by what setvice 


is not stated. In the reign of King Edward I. it was valued at 30 marks; and in the reign 


of Ki 


+ 


any 


Windsor » and their successors in p petuity 


VIII. at 352. per annum. When the Statute was 
Il. for the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the Rectory, &c. was 


c of Ottery St. Mary, but becoming 
ward VI. by letaor patent of 7th Oct. 1547, granted 


passed in the reign of 


| 


ing the property of the Crown, Ki 
the same to the Dean 
MSS. 


Fp 
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1528; and at the last visitation of the 
Heralds’ College for Devonshire, 1620, 
by the Deputies of Camden, Cla- 
renceux, the Royal Arms, those of 
Prince Charles and the Bishop of 
Exeter, and the Acland, Sainthill, and 
other neighbouring persons of conse- 

uence, were painted on the front of 
this screen. 

There are few monuments worth 
attention. On the floor of the chan- 
cel is a stone, which has probably 
been removed from near the Commu- 
nion-table. On it, in old English cha- 
racters, is this inscription : 


*¢ In memoriam Petri Sainthill, armigeri ; 
Elizabethz uxoris ejus, et Marie filiz. Vi- 
vant in ceelo in gaudio et gloria.” 


By the Church Registers, it appears 
that Mrs. Sainthill was buried 14 Oct. 
1613, and her husband 31 July, 1618. 

On the North wall of the chancel 
is affixed a very neat and tasteful mo- 
nument. It consists of two elliptical 
tablets of black marble, set in a carved 
frame of white Italian, surmounted by 
the Sainthill arms and crest.—The 
right tablet is inscribed : 


*¢* To the memory of Peter Sainthill, esq. 
well knowne in this place for his piety, cha- 
rity, and justice, sonne of Peter Sainthill, 
esq. and grandsonne of Peter Sainthill, esq. 
all inhabitants of this ancient Burrough (the 
2 last lying in a vault under the Commu- 
nion-table in this chancel), who having 
served King Charles I. in honourable charges, 
both civil and military, according to the 
obligation of his oath; to reserve himself 
for more successfull service to his King and 
country, in the yeare 1646 withdrew into 
Italy to his brother Robert Sainthill, esq. 
then agent with the greate Duke of Tus- 
cany from King Charles [. where having 
spent the remainder of his life in the exer- 
cise of virtue and devotion, and lamenting 
the miseries a civil warre had brought upon 
his country, he resigned his spirit to God 
who gave it, in the yeare of Grace 1648, 
and the 54th yeare of his age.” 


On the left tablet: 

*¢Samuel Sainthill, his sonne and heir, 
both of his fidelity to his Prince and estate, 
though impaired and lessened by his father's 
loyalty, dedicates this marble, and desires 
the memory of the reader for the piety of 
the act, which he caused to be done in the 
yeare of Grace 1679. 

Cetera memorent Posteri. 

The above-mentioned Samuel Sainthill, 
esq. who erected this monument, lies also 
buried under the Communion-table of this 
Church. He departed this life the 14th of 
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November, 1708, in the 83d yeare of his 


“eWith Samuel the direct male line 
of the elder branch of the Suainthills 
became extinct. His cousin, John 
Sainthill, of Topsham, being the 
nearest male relative, was expected to 
have been his heir, and it is said was 
so intended, but having given some of- 
fence, the old Squire made a more na- 
tural choice, by leaving his estates to 
his nephew, Ledward Yarde, . of 
Tresbeare, son of his sister Dorothea, 
who took the name of Sainthill by 
Act of Parliament, and being a bache- 
lor of 71, married, and died 1732, in 
the g5th of his age; leaving one son 
Edward, whose daughter and heiress 
Elizabeth marrying Admiral Pearse, 
her son George Pearse, esq. is now 
the representative of the Sainthills of 
Bradninch and Yardes of Treasbeare. 
Visited Bradninch House, built by 
the first Peter Sainthill, A. D. 1547. 
It was originally in form a double I+-I, 
but is now reduced to a single one, 
and has been much altered. One wing, 
including the dining parlour, the li- 
brary, staircase, and King Charles's 
bed-room (so called from that Sove- 
reign having slept in it, and his spi- 
rit being supposed still to haunt it), 
remain exactly in their original state, 
and are extremely curious. The dining 
Ty called Job’s room, is 36 feet 
y 24, and 13 in height. It is pan- 
nelled, with pilasters, supporting a 
cornice, all of oak, and most elabo- 
rately worked, with all sorts of devices, 
fruits, flowers, arms, musical instre- 
ments, angels, lions, and so forth. 
The ceiling is covered with rich bold 
tracery. The fire-place is spacious, and 
the chimney-piece, which goes up to 
the ceiling, is also oak, and divided 
into three compartments, representing 
in alto relievo, Abraham's sacrifice, 
Job’s trials, and Jacob wrestling with 
the angel. The compartments are di- 
vided by two warriors, and Peace and 
Plenty, the whole resting on brackets, 
supported by Ceres and Bacchus. In 
the corner of the room is a circular 
state entrance, with a second and lower 
roof, suppo by Corinthian pillars, 
and ornamented with lions, angels, 
&c. also oak, extremely curious. The 
library is similar, and the mantle-piece 
is decorated with Prudence, Temper- 
ance, Justice, and Fortitude. In the 


window are Queen Elizabeth’s and 


the Sainthill arms, in stained ~ 
te 
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dated 1562. The staircase is broad, 
and the bannisters are ornamented by 
heads grinning most indescribably, and 
surmounted with lions and griffins ram- 
pant, holding shields in their paws ; 
and at the top of the staircase is a uni- 
corn of modern workmanship, pro- 
bably placed there on Charles the 
First's visit, whose bed-room is in the 
same style with the others. The King 
is said to have cut his initials on the 
door, but we were unable to discover 
them. Possibly the door has been 
changed. Mr. Pearse has a consider- 
able share of Antiquarian spirit and 
research, and pro restoring the 
house on the original plan. In the 
library we were favoured with the sight 
of many curious MSS. ; inter alia, a 
0 of the Yardes, from the time 
of Henry III. to Charles II.; and the 
grant of the present Sainthill arms, 
which is on vellum, beautifully em- 
blazoned, amid the tracery of which, 
in Roman characters, are the words, 
“* Tout fin fait;” and beneath, in old 
._English, as follows : 


** To all true Christen people these pre- 
sent letters herenge or seeing, Christofer 
Barker, esquier, als’ Garter Principal King 
at Armes of Englesshemen, sendithe due 
and humble recomendacion and greteng. 
Equitie willethe, and reason ordeineth, that 
men vertuous and of noble courage be by 
theire merytes and good renoume rewarded, 
and had in perpetuall memory for theire 
good name, and to be in all places of hon- 
ner and woursshipp, amoages other noble 
parsonnes accepted and reputed by shewinge 
of certein ensignes and tokens of vertue, 
honner, and gentelness, to the entente that 
by theire insample other shuld the more 
perseuerauntly enforce themselfes to use 
theire tyme in honnorable wourkes and ver- 
tuous dedes, whereby they might allso pur- 
chase and gette ther of ient no- 
blesse in theire ligne and eng And, 
therefore, I the foresaide Garter Principall 
King of Armes as abouesaide, which not 
alonely by the comen vulgar fame, but allso 
by myn owen knowlege, and by the reporte 
of divers auncient gentelmen and other cre- 
dable parsonnes, am truly informed and ad- 
uertised, that Peter Sainthill of Deuonshere 
hathe longe contynued in vertue, and in all 
his actes and r his demeanings hathe 
discretely and woursshippfully guyded and 
goue hym selfe, so he hathe de- 
surued and ys well wourthy from henseforthe 
to be in all places of honner and woursshipp 
amonges other noble parsonnes accepted and 
reputed by shewinge ensignes and tokens as 
aforerehersed, and for remembraunce 
and consideration of the same, his vertue, 
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habbillitee, and genteluess, and also by ver- 
tue, power, and it to myn ofhes of 
Principall King of Armes annexed and at- 
tributed by the King our Souverain Lord, 
I have deuised, ordeined, and assi unto 
and for the syde Peter Seinthill, armes 
and crest, wt thappurten’nces hereafter fol- 
lowenge, that ys to wytt: Golde, a fesse 
engrayled Azure, betw’ne III 
heads Goules, upon the fesse III besants, on 
eu’y besante a flowerdelice of y® fesse cheffe 
en Upse te clea tl eagamenn ten 
> is crest [I amphiban 
rased in cseauais Vert, weg'ed Goules, a 
crounall aboute theire neekes Golde, sette 
u a wrethe Gold and Azure, mantells 
) mart lyned Silver, bottonet Golde, as 
more plainely apperethe depicted in this 
t. To have and to holde unto the 
sayde Peter Seinthill and his posteritee, wt 
theire due difference therein, to be reuested 
to his honner for evermore. In witness 
whereof I have subscribed this presents w* 
myn owen hande, and thereunto have sett 
the Seale of myn office, and also the Seale 
of myn armes, geven at London the xviiit» 
day of July, in the yere of our Lorde God 
MVCXL I. and of the reigne of our Sou- 
uerain lorde King Henry the VIII», by the 
Grace of God, King of Englande, Fraunce, 
and Irelande, Defender of the Faythe, and 
in earthe of the Churche of Englande and 
Irelande, supreme hedde, the xxviiit® yere. 
C. Bau’s Gartier.” 

There can be no doubt that the 
grant was obtained by Mr. Sainthill, 
in accordance with the fashion at the 
Court of Henry VIII. of deriving every 
thing from the present Monarch ; and 
in the pas year Mr. S. had re- 
ceived from Henry a grant of lands in 
Devonshire and rsetshire (Jones's 
Index to Records). The Sainthills 
were a Norman family, and their ar- 
morial bearings appear to have gra- 
dually been increased (as it strikes 
me) in the following order: 

Armorial bearings of Sainthill of 
Devon.—Or, a fesse between 3 fleur- 
de-lis Azure, on a chief of the 2nd an 
orle of demi fleur-de-lis of the 1st.— 
Edmonson. 

Or, on a fesse between 3 fleur-de-lis 
Azure, 3 besants, on a chief of the ¢nd 
eight fleur-de-lis of the 1st.—A Seal 
at Bradninch. 

Or, on a fesse between 3 fleur-de- 
lis Azure as many besants, on a chief 
Gules, fretty of the Ist, three fleur-de- 
lis of the last.— Edmonson. 

Or, on a fesse between $ fleur-de- 
lis Blue 3 besants. A pierced pile in 


chief.—Harleian MSS. 1091, and He- 
Or, 


ralds’ College MSS. 
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Or, on a chevron engrailed Azare, 
between 3 heads Gules, as 


m besants, each charged with a 
fleurde-lie of the second; in chief, 
on a pile Azure, 3 fleur-de-lis of the 
first. Cree, out of a ducal coronet Or, 
two wiverns’ heads indorsed Vert.— 
Boye f 1546 merely ch 

e t of 1540 me anges 
the p ee of the above ps to - 
old bearing of a fesse, and places the 
“amphibanys” en contrant, from in- 
dorsed. The indefinite expression in 
the grant, of the “‘ chefle (pile), 
semed fleur-de-lis,” explained at once 
to me the variation so frequently met 
in MSS. of this part of the Sainthill 
arms. As borne, they are “3 demi fleur- 
de-lis attached to the sides ;” but the 
Harleian MS. 1080, has 3 fleur-de-lis ; 
in Harleian 1399, they are 4 demi and 
2 whole fleur-de-lis. This uncertainty 
naturally followed from the licence of 


( To be continued. ) 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Manchester, Nov. 24. 


bo Correspondent A. H. (page 
298) might with great propriety 
have taken as the motto of his essay 
on Laughter, the line of Horace, 


<< Spectatum admissi risem teneatis amici ?” 


for I assure you the perusal of his pa- 
per had a strong tendency to excite in 
me some degree of that sensation which 
he seems so desirous of suppressing.— 
If it must be so (said I to myself), fare- 
well to 

«¢ Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nod and becks, 


and whatever else may encourage the 
unpardonable sin of Laughter. No 
more must the aid of sport be called in 
for the banishment of care, but we 
must have recourse to those amuse- 
ments and relaxations which simply 
awake the “‘ wreathed smile,” which 
loves to hang on maidens’ dimpled 
cheek, heretofore erroneously supposed 
insufficient to dispel the wrinkles from 
the toil-worn brow. Henceforth the 
digestive powers must look to their 
own resources; nO more must they 
depend on Laughter to assist them in 
the performance of their arduous du- 
ties! No: Smiles, and Smiles only, 
must we indulge in for the future! 

“ bene. - Nestor swear the joke be laugh- 

le.” 


Innocent Laughter recommended. 
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But, Sir, to speak gravely on this 

ing matter,—I am of opinion that 

A. H.’s information onpning the 

Quakers is not correct, 1 have long 

known many of that sect, and have 

always found them fond of mirth and 

humour, and not backward by 

apy means in indulging in Laughter ; 

nay, I have even known some of them, 

by the aid of a fund of wit which they 

» Very instrumental in excit- 

ing it in others, not deeming it preju- 

dicial to that system of morality which 
they profess. 

i Shewiee dispute the authority 
which A. H. advances. I deny that 
the Scriptures condemn Laughter, in 
the common acceptation of ‘be word, 
as he imagines*, After examining 
all the passages referred to, I find only 
three which have the appearance of 
censure upon Laughter considered as 
a token of mirth ; and this is the only 
sense in which we are considering the 
subject at present. The remainder re- 
fer, with a few exceptions, to Laugh- 
ter arising from very different sources, 
as “‘ laughing to scorn,” &c, These, 
then, are quite foreign from our pur- 
pose, and need no further observation. 

The three quotations from Eccles. 
ii. 2; vii. 3; vil. 6; plainiy refer to in- 
cessant mirth which knows no limit, 
and which allows not “ to every thing 
its season,” i. e. Laughter abused; for 
it Ne evident that, used in moderation 
(the on way of using ev 
thing), he wise King foand 0 fault 
with it. He says, “‘ there is a time to 
weep, and a time to laugh.” Eccles. 
iii. 4.—This might easily have been 
discovered, if A. H. had taken the 
trouble to read the context. 

As a farther proof of what I have 
advanced, in Nehemiah viii. 12, we are 
told, that after the people ‘had heard 
the reading of the law, “they went 
their way to eat and to drink, and to 
send portions, and to make great mirth, 
and this was done by the advice of the 
Priests and Levites! Now whether in 
this instance “‘ the gaiety of heart was 


* I may here be allowed to remark, that 
A.H. has made many wrong references;— 
no less than six, the correctness of which 
might perbaps throw some light on the sub- 
ject. inly Gen. xvii. 17, ought not to 
be placed among the texts which denote 
scorn or Abraham laughed for 
joy, as is evident from the context; other- 
wise, was he not teproved, as was Sa- 
rah? Gen. chap. xviii. 





stretched 
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stretched beyond mere smiling cheer- 
falness,” I leave A. H. to decide. 

These two instances are sufficient to 
shew, without adducing more, that the 
Scriptares do nof lay any restraint up- 
on becoming mirth. 

But observe, Sir, I would not advo- 
cate that sifly propensity to constant 
Laughter, dee at trifles, whieh some 

ns exhibit, who are inimitably 
jeseribed by the immortal Shakspeare, 
As 


“ Some that will evermore peep thro’ their 


eyes, 

And laugh like parrots at a. bagpiper.”” 

It is not such conduct as this that I 
would defend; far from it. 1 consider 
it a sure token of a weak mind. __ 

But (to give one instance from 
many). When, as at this season of the 
year, the friendly circle, composed of 
persons occupied, with little iutermis- 
sion, in serious and fatiguing situations, 
to whom a lively conversation is almost 
a means of existence, ‘‘Quz risum, 
movendo, et illos tristes solvit affectus, 
et animum ab intentione rerum fre- 

uenter avertit, et aliquando etiam re- 

cit, et a satietate vel a fatigatione re- 
novat* ;” when,,} say, such a circle 
meets to while away the long hours of 
darkness, and the social glass and merry 
tale go round, then who would deny 
his friend the pleasure of a hearty laugh ? 
and who would think of taxing him 
with “ great want of self-possession,”” 
because he indulges in the same? If 
there be such a person, | own I should 
not envy his feelings. 

Finally, I profess myself to be what 
you must have discovered long ere this, 
—farther removed from the discipline 
of Heraclitus than even A. H.—a 
friend to Laughter, provided the ob- 
ject be innocent, for this is indispens- 
able,—yea, and occasionally tag 
objection to “ Laughter ane = h 


his sides.” 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 26. 
SI well know how sensibly alive 
(& you have ever been to female me- 
rit, F cannot forbear sending you a 
fragment from among the numerous 
— of a Lady whom we have both 
n long accustomed to venerate and 
admire, and who in some of her re- 
tired hours was determined to cast her 
mite into your literary storehouse, in 
vindication of herself” and others of 


* Quintilian, Inst. Orat. lib. 6, cap. 3. 
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her sex, against an odiem attempted 
by ours to tarnish or destroy the just 
fame of those who have been denomi- 
nated “ Literary Ladies.” A very lit- 
tle — will — _— ng bg 

e proof how great t i- 
Pte of Literature to the illumina- 
tions of Female writers,—how power- 
fully they have vindicated her cause, 
when she was at any period either 
stiffened in the buckram of fastidious 
pedantry, or when she became relaxed 
into fatuity by the rapid triffes of 4 too 
airy Muse. Can we fi in sach 
dangerous moments the mighty power 
of Seward ; the swelling numbers of 
Smith ; the taste and narrative of Bar- 
bauld ; the sanctified labours of More 
and Trimmér; and the wonder-work- 
ing genius and sentiment of hundreds 
more who ornament the Feminead of 
Parnassus? Would the vain and 
selfish Wranglers of the Schools deny 
to these the bays which they have so 
justly won? Would they refuse to the 
Vales of Literature the prospect of their 
successors? Could such rigid rules for 
once be granted, Tempe would be 
shrouded in Cimmerian darkness, Ellis- 
sus would for = be ae by a 
killing frost, and us wou ro 
his we upon Sda's comnait, pare. 
with tual snow ! 

This article, written by a Lady mov- 
ing in polished society above 50 years 
ago, suggests a remark, that there is a 
singular ehange in the public mind 
since that —. Then it appears 
it was considered almost disgraceful in 
a Female to be an Author ; now, it is 
thought, and justly so, that a success- 
ful Female Author confers honour not 
only on herself, but on all with whom 
she is related, and is looked up to with 
general respect. 

But Jet us see what our venerable 
Relative has said in theircause. A-H 


** A Literary Lady may be talked of, 
admired indeed by a few, but envied by 
many more, especially of her own sex, 
who will say all the spiteful things 
that ignorance and malice can suggest. 
They too often conclude, that if a wo- 
man has a taste and talent for Poetry, 
&c. that she must be — of that ta- 
lent, and fancy herself superior to the 
rest of her sex; be vain, conceited, and 


regardless of the common accomplish- 
ments that become the ladies.—Some 
men will like to converse with her, 
but declare they would not chuse such 

a wife, 
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a wife, who would, say they, be above 
minding the ceconomy of her family, 
and would spend that time with her 
books and her pen that ought to be 
employed in the management of house- 
hold affairs—and jealous of an under- 
standing better than their own, exclaim 
against learned ladies.—But I am ve 
much afraid the ladies in general, 
tho’ not much addicted to the vices 
of reading and writing, bestow few of 
their hours in the domestic duties of 
life; cards and a continual round of 
company and diversion, seem to take 
up all their attention: Surely a less 
eligible way of spending time, than 
would be the study of books, and the 
use of the pen? 

When a woman is vain of her un- 
common talents, when she is affected, 
desirous of shewing in all companies 
her learning and taste, or when she 
despises the generality of her sex, and 
the becoming duties of a woman; 
then let her meet with the ridicule she 
deserves. Some there are who deserve 
it, and certainly meet with it; many 
there are who meet with it, and de- 
serve it not. Why must all indiscri- 
minately suffer the same censures, be- 
. cause a few fools have thought them- 

selves something more extraordinary 
than they were? for those who have 
really the best understandings, are ne- 
ver so conceited as the pretenders to 
taste and literature— 


« A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


However, as those who deserve the 
censures I have mentioned, are persons 
of but middling capacities, so I hope 
those who give such general censures, 
are persons of that class also; and that 
those who are blessed with the greatest 
share of sense and wit, will be gener- 
ous enough to acknowledge, and be 
pleased with, uncommon merit, wher- 
ever they can find it. But how in- 
considerable is the number of the 
truly wise, compared with the multi- 
tude that make up our companions and 
necessary connexions in this world! 

The discouragements I have men- 
tioned, I believe never fail to attend 
female writers, even though they never 
publish, which were they to do as 
freely as the men, what bad conse- 
quences could arise from it? Those 
whose fortunes set them above taking 
the profit of their works, should give 
it away, and publish for the instruc- 


[Dec, 


tion or amusement of the world; and 
let fame also be an inducement, for 
there is nobody to whom that is not, 
and ought not to be, an incentive. 
Those who are not in so we ome 


tion, should take the profit their ge- 
nius and study can procure them; nor 
ought it to be reckoned a disgrace so 
to do, or an indelicacy as the men call 
it; nor could it be so regarded if once 
custom could be brought to authorize 
what reason cannot disapprove. But 
it is thought shameful for a woman to 
get money, and yet more shameful to 
want it. 

I think I do not misrepresent the 
case, and is it not then glaringly un- 
reasonable and absurd? “Tis very hard 
upon a woman who is capable of en- 
tertaining and improving herself and 
friends, and perhaps the public, that 
she must conceal her talents from the 
world, be afraid it should be known 
that she can write, that she must re- 
strain her genius, if she can, or suffer 
for the exercise of it. But a person 
who has the genius can no more for- 
bear writing, than the envious who 
have none can forbear railing. 

If it is said that the unjustifiable 
customs of the world should be broke 
through, and that a very ingenious 
womin should be above regarding the 
vulgar opinion, since she will always 
meet with due respect from persons 
of sense of both sexes; it may be an- 
swered, that when customs are es- 
tablished, though a few, and a few per- 
haps of the wisest, are convinced the 
cusfoms are wrong, yet it would very 
ill become the modesty, mildness, and 
diffidence expected and admired in wo- 
men, to set themselves in opposition 
to any general received notion ; nor 
— they to disregard what the world, 
and even the vulgar part of it, will say 
of them ; they ought to be desirous of 
gaining the good opinion of every one, 
and had much better lose the reputa- 
tion they might acquire of an inge- 
nious writer, than lose in the world’s 
= those amiable qualities which 
should be the characteristics of the 
female sex.” 


—_@-— 
Mr.Ursan, Last Retford, Dec.7- 


| HAVE the plasure of transmitting 
to you a copy of a Letter, which 
ten years since I sent to the Editor of 
the Norwich Mercury [under the sig- 
nature of Viator], which will be a 
distinct 
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distinct reply to Colonel Macdonald’s 
uestions, in his Letter of November 
4th, inserted in your valuable Mis- 
cellany of the same month (p. 400), 
and shews that the same impious cus- 
tom did then, and (as I believe) does 
now prevail in Norwich Cathedral, as 
in Exeter. I say does now prevail at 
Norwich, because I was given to un- 
derstand, that soon after the appear- 
ance of my letter, a full meeting of 
the Corporation was convened, and it 
was then resolved that the practice 
should be continued. Joun Houmes. 


“Sir, Norwich, Sept. 4, 1815. 
About a year since I addressed to the 
rinter of the Norfolk Chronicle a few 
ines on the subject of an act of in- 
decorum committed by the City Sword- 
bearer in placing his cap of office (if 
so it might be called) upon his head 
within the choir of the Cathedral im- 
mediately after the good Bishop had 
blessed the Congregation; and I then 
observed that his Majesty never per- 
mitted a similar practice in any of his 
Chapels. On my attending divine ser- 
vice again at the Cathedral yesterday 
morning, I saw the same act of inde- 
corum repeated, and therefore I con- 
clude that it is the settled and allowed 
custom, and that the offence does not 
originate with the officer. 
ermit me then, through the chan- 
nel of your useful paper, to remark, 
that a reformation in the particular 
alluded to, ought to be commanded by 
those in authority. 

That the Bishop of Norwich, the 
Dean, Chancellor, Prebendaries and 
Canons of the Cathedral, and Clergy 
in general, the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City, and all persons in autho- 
rity, might with’ the same propriety 
wear the insignia of their respective 
offices upon their heads in the house 
of God, if every one of them, as many 
of them undoubtedly are, was entitled 
to some such distinction, cannot be 
disputed, but would the Bishop ever 
think of wearing his mitre, the Clergy 
their caps of degrees, the Mayor his hat, 
&c. in that sacred place? certainly not. 
Why therefore is a = (a Chris- 
tian I will suppose) being part of the 
retinue of the Manet, permitted to do 
that which the heads of Government 
would be ashamed of? I cannot, Mr. 
Editor, help adding to this address (as 

Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 
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not impertinent to the matter in ques- 
tion) that when his present Majesty * 
was crowned—he, guided by his own 
sense of what was fit and right in the 
presence of his Maker, and without 
the suggestions of the Spiritualty, took 
off his crown when he approached the 
a “wr a the blessed sacrament, 
an the persons present saw and a 

plauded the = ing. There 
can be no objection for all persons in 
office to resume their appropriate state 
and costume, as soon as they are out 
of the Church ; nay, I praise them for 
keeping up their authority, by conti- 
nuing and supporting the forms be- 
longing to each; but if the Bishop, 
Mayor, &c. carry their head-coverin 

in their hand whilst in the Cathedral, 
I cannot imagine how it ever was con- 
sidered right to permit the Sword- 
bearer to wear his hat in the Temple 
of the Lord. Viaror.” 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Dec. 3. 
Met Correspondent CoLoneL 
; MACDONALD appears to have 
taken offence at the Sword-bearer of 
“the ancient and loyal City of Ex- 
eter,” walking into the Cathedral with 
the cap of maintenance on his head ; 
a practice which has existed ever since 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, by 
whom the sword and cap of mainte- 
nance were nted ; and which has 
not been objected to, or considered as 
an impropriety, by any of the “ Pro- 


testant” Sovereigus who have visited 
the Cathedral sabenquent to that pe- 
riod. 


In extenuation of this supposed im 
propriety, I will not adduce the cus- 
tom among the Jewish people; nor 
among the le called Quakers, and 
other sects of Christians; of wearing 
their hats during divine service in 
their places of public worship; be- 
cause it would not apply to the Es- 
tablished Church; but [ do not con- 
sider it any way irrelevant, to refer 
to the known circumstance of Mem- 
bers of Parliament wearing their hats 
in the Chapel of St. Stephen, during 
the time of Parliamentary business ; 
although certainly not during divine 
service there; nor is this laid to the 
charge of the unlucky Sword-bearer ; 
who is only charged with “ wearing 
his Cap to and from the Crore of the 


* George the Third. 





Exeter 
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Exeter Cathedral, before and after, but 
not during divine service !” 

Whether therefore the Hars worn 
in the Chapel of St. Stephen in Lon- 
don, will cover the diminitive Cap 
worn by the Sword-bearer in the Ca- 
thedral of Exeter, must be left to Co- 
lonel Macdonald, and the publick to 
determine; although it will be dif- 
ficult to conceive how an act, consi- 
dered as perfectly innocent in one place 
of worship, should in a privileged per- 
son be regarded as a flagrant and gross 
instance of impiety in another! 

Let us not, Sir, in the present en- 


Alleged Impropriety in Exeter Cathedral. 





Dee: 


lightened age, thus continue to ‘strain 
at gnats, and swallow camels!” 

Had the custom alluded to been a 
glaring enya some would it —_ es- 
caped the penetrati es of Queen 
Fteabeth ? on Charles the First? and 
of George the Third? Would it also 
have been sanctioned by all the Bi- 
shops of Exeter since the reign of 
Henry the Seventh ; and have passed 
unnoticed by every one of those ve- 
nerable Judges of England, who have 
visited the Cathedral during their cir- 
cuits?—SURELY NOT! 

Yours, &c. E, T. Prrerim. 


——-G— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 416.) 
Seats: Croome Park, Eart or Coventry, Lard Lieutenant. 


Aldenham House, Sir Richard Edward Ac- 
ton, bart. 

Apley Park, Thos. Whitmore, esq. 

Badger Hall, Mrs. Hawkins Browne. 

Barbourne House, John Wheeley, esq. 

Belmont Lodge, Sir R. Wigram, bart. 

Bell Hall, Mrs. Noel. 

Belswardine, Mrs. Harnage. 

Beoly Hall, Thomas Holme Hunter, esq. 

Berrington, Hon. and Rev. R. Hill. 

Betton, R. Scott, esq. 

Blackmore Park, Thomas Hornyhold, esq. 

Biakebrook House, John Jefferies, esq. 

Brockhampton House, J. Barneby, esq. 

Broseley, John Onions, esq. 

- John Pritchard, esq. 

Buildwas Abbey, —— Wilkinson, esq. 

Caughley Place, ——. Brown, esq. 

Clent Hall, J. Amphlett, esq. 

Colebrook Dale, Francis Darby, esq. 

— B. Dickinson, esq. 

W. Tothill, esq. 

Conderton Lodge, Wm. Walter, esq. 

a Rev. Dr. Berkeley. 

Cotton Hall, Rev. J. H. Petit. 

Cound, J. Cresset Pelham, esq. 

Drake's Place, near Hanley, John Allen, esq. 

Drayton House, T. S. Vernon, esq. 

Dupshill, Wm. Chambers, esq, 

Eardiston, Sir Wm. Smith, bart. 

Eaton, Rev. E. Williams. 

Eaton Court, Wm. Hull, esq. 

Edgbaston Hall, Dr. Edw. Johnston. 

Enville Hall, Earl of Stamford and War- 

















rington. 
Evesham Abbey, E. Rudge, esq. 
Ewdness, John Barnfield, esq. 
Eyton, Christopher Scott, esq. 
Farnham Abbey, Col, Cotteret!. 
Gaines, J. Freeman, esq. 


Ghasshampton, Rev. Denham Couke. 


Grafton Hall, R. Lucas, esq. 

Hagley Park, Lord Lyttleton. 

Ham Court, Rev. Jos. Martin. 

Hartlebury Castle, Bishop of Worcester. 

Hawford ites J. Blackburn, esq. 

Henley Court, Sir John Knight. 

Henner House, Thos. Benbow, esq. 

Hewell Grange, Earl of Plymouth. 

High Park, P. Greesly, esq. 

Himley Hall, Vise, Dudley and Ward. 

Hobon Hall, —— Hanson, esq. 

Holt Castle, Henry Chillingworth, esq. 

Hopton Court, J. Botfield, esq. 

Lea Castle, John Knight, esq. 

Leigh Court, B. Gardiner, esq.- 

Leikey Hall, Thos. Moore, esq. 

Lodge, Ludlow, Arthur Salway, esq. 

Madeley Wood, W. Anstice, esq. 

Madresfield, Earl Beauchamp. 

Manley Hall, Sir Edward Blount, bart. 

Middlehill, Sir T. Phillipps, bart. 

Morvil Hall, Henry Acton, esq. 

Moseley Hall, Mrs. Taylor. 

Nevers, near Worcester, Visct. Eastnor, 

Northwick Park, Lord Northwick. 

Norton Lodge, W, Watkins, esq. 

—— Court, Marchioness of Down- 
shire. 

Overbury House, J. Martin, ‘esq. 

Perk Hall, Kidderminster, Abraham Tur- 
ner, esq. 

Pedmore Hall, Freeman, esq. 

Perdiswell House, H. Wakemaa, esq. 

Pigeon House, Northfield, S. Ryeland, esq. 

Quarry, Pedmore, J. Owen, esq. 

Rhydd, Sir Anthony Lechmere, bart. 

Rose Place, Worcester, E. Sanderson, esq. 

Rouse Linch, Sir W. E. R. Boughton, bt. 

Severn End, Mrs. Lakin. 

Sion Hill, Wolverley, John Smith, esq. 

Spetchley, R. Berkeley, esq. 





Spring 
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Spring Grove, Bewdley, John Taylor, esq. | West Coppice, Miss Smitheman. 
Spring-hill, Hon. John Coventry. Whitbourne Court, Wm. Smith, esq. 
Stanford Park, Sir Thomas Edw. Winnings Whiteford » Mrs. Lawrence. 

ton, bart. White Ladies, Mrs. I ’ 
Stanley, Sir Thos. Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. Whitley Court, Lord Foley. 
Stone, Ww. Pratt, esq. Wick House; Pershore, John Sayer, esq. 
Temple Lawn, Worcester, R. H. Harrison, Willey Park, Lord Forester. 


esq. Winterdyne House, W. M. Moseley, esq. 
» Rich. Griffiths, esq. Witley Court, Lord Foley. 
Tickenhill House, Mrs. Onslow. Woodfield House, Mrs. r. 
Waysley House, Mrs. Worcester Palace, Bp. of Worcester. 





Orange. 
Westwood House, Sir Jolin Packington, bt. Lady Gresley. 


Peerage. Dudley Viscounty to Ward; Evesham Barony to Cocks Earl So- 
mers; Frankley Barony to Lord Lyttleton; Kidderminster Barony to Foley ; 
Northwick Barony to Rushout; Ombersley, Sandys of, Barony to Hill; 
Powicke, Beauchamp of, Barony to Lygon Earl Beauchamp; Worcester 
Marquisate, Earldom, and Viscounty to Somerset Duke of Beaufort. 

Members to Parliament. For the County 2; Bewdley 1; Droitwich 2; Eves- 
ham 2; Worcester 2; total 9. 

Praduce. Corn, pulse, hops, cherries, pears, and other fruit in abundance. 
Wool. Alabaster, calcareous flag-stone, salt, quartz, coal, free-stone, lime- 
stone, gravel, brick-clay, hornblendie, mica. 

Manufactures. Glass, porcelain, pottery, iron, carpets, gloves, hosiery, stuffs, 
lace, needles, leather, Dutch and sailors’ caps, horn, flannels, oil-nills. 


POPULATION. 


Hundreds 5; Market towns 11. Whole Parishes 152, Parts of Parishes 5. 
Inhabitants, Males 90,259 ; Females 94,165 ; total 184,424. Families em- 
ployed in Agriculture, 14,926; in trade, 18,566; in neither 5,514; total 
39,006. Baptisms, M. 27,457; F. 26,381 ; total 53,838. Marriages 13,178. 
Burials, M. 16,819; F. 16,722; total, 33,541. 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants : 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Dudley - - 3,279 18,211] Droitwitch - 474 2,176| Broadway - 286 1,882 
Worcester 3,140 17,023 | Kidderminster 419 2,043 Powick - 306 -1,360 
Kipper- Foreign of 7 Whistons - 209 1,344 


MINSTER RAee tee Ombersley 
Bromsgrove 1,585 7,519} Cradley 

Stourbri - 989 5,090} Hartlebury 
Old Swinford 945 4,980] Inkberrow 


360 1,814 | Chaddesley 

857 1,696} Corbett } ee ee 
332 1,676|Rock - - - 248 1,266 
371 1,667 | Martley - 249 1,264 


Bewptey - 918 3,725| Great Malvern 313 1,568| Bishop Wick 263 1,263 
King’s Norton 709 3,651] Northfield - 285 1,567 St. John Bed} 240 161 
Evesuam - 814 3,487] Shipton-upon- 320 1,562 wardine ’ 

Tardebi, - 592 2,998] Stour . Blockley - 250 1,158 
Lower Milton 510 2,544/Leigh - - 302 1,546) Kempsey - 240 1,129 
Claines - - 514 2,509] Wolverley - 267 1,529) Hallow - 22> 1,081 
Feckenham - 478 2,383| Belbroughton 323 1,476|Hanbury - 163 1,042 
Yardley - - 456 2,313|Holy Cross - 825 1,465|Tenbury - 219 1,008 





Upton-upon- Hanley Castle 260 1,424 
— } 490 2,319! Alvechurch - 281 1,413 





HISTORY. 


418. The Romans left this Island, carrying with them all their treasures. Mr. 
Milner thinks they constructed the brick kiln found at Soddington in 1807, 
and which they were obliged to leave. (See vol. uxkvit. 1009.) 

628. Worcester taken by Penda, King of Mercia. 

1016. Canute defeated with great slaughter by Edmund Ironside near Blockley. 

1041. A tumult happened at Worcester in collecting the danegelt tribute. 
The King, incensed at the riot, completely plundered the city, and barnt it to 
the ground. The inhabitants having retired for seourity to Bevere, an island 
in the Severn, two miles distant, were there attacked by the vindictive _< 

narch. 
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wr but so warm was the reception, that the besieged honourably capitu- 

ated. 

1074. The conspiracy against Will. I. frustrated through the activity of the 
King’s friends in Worcestershire. The Abbot of Evesham, Bp. Wulstan, 
and Urso, guarding the passes of the Severn, stopped the Earl of Hereford, 
and thus obtained the day. 

1088. Worcester attacked by Roger de Lacy, &c. and the “4 enemies. 
Bishop Wulstan, animating the citizens on the part of the King, took or 
killed 500 men, and freed the city from blockade. 

1113. F oe 19, Worcester consumed by fire, caused, as suspected, by the 

elsh. 

1129. Henry I. kept his Christmas at Worcester. 

1139. Stephen, on his march to the siege of Ludlow Castle, visited Worces- 
ter, and offered at the High Altar his ring as a volive present.—Nov. 7, the 
forces of the Empress Maud, under Milo Earl of Hereford, attacked the 
city of Worcester, and plundered and set it on fire. 

1149. King Stephen burnt Worcester, but could not take the Castle. The 
Castle was afterwards attacked by Eustace, but saved by Count de Meulant 
who repulsed him. 

1151. Stephen made another assault on Worcester Castle, but without success, 
being obliged to raise the siege. The King “ built castles” before the Castle, 
and filled them with garrisons, but they were overthrown by Robert Earl of 
Leicester. 

1156. The Abbot of Evesham heroically attacked Bengworth Castle, and 
razed it to the foundation. 

1157. Worcester fortified by Hugh Mortimer against Henry II. but submitted 
on the King’s approach. 

1159. Henry IL. and his Queen offered their crowns at Worcester, and a Par- 
liament held there. 

1207. John visited Worcester, and performed his devotions at Wulstan’s tomb. 

1214. John kept his Christmas at Worcester. 

1216. Worcester declared for Lewis the Dauphin ; but was taken by Ranulph 
Earl of Chester. 

1218. Worcester Cathedral consecrated in the presence of Henry III. anda 
great assembly of nobility, &c. 

1225. A great tournament at Worcester, the actors in which were all excom- 
municated by Bp. Blois. 

1232. Henry ii. kept his Christmas at Worcester. 

1234. Henry ILI. kept Whitsuntide at Worcester. 

1263. The ‘Aeweet laid siege to Worcester, which they took Feb. 28. 

1264. Henry III. after the battle of Lewes, conducted prisoner to Worcester. 

1265. Prince Edward (afterwards Edw. I.) taken at the battle of Lewes, and 
carried prisoner to Hereford, escaped to Worcester, where he assembled an 
army. Prince Edward having defeated young de Montfort at Kenilworth, 
retired to his head quarters at Worcester, where hearing the Earl of Leicester 
had crossed the Severn to Evesham, with the design of joining his son, he 
once more departed from Worcester on the 3d of August, and reached the 
heights about that town on the 4th; displaying the standards he had taken at 
Kenilworth, he completely deceived the Earl who was dreaming of nothing 
but his son’s approach. The Earl being soon undeceived, they came to an 
engagement, in which, after 3 hours fighting, Edward gained a decisive vic- 
tory, Simon de Montfort and his son Henry being both killed, and his army 
entirely routed.—Henry went to Worcester and revoked all grants he was 
compelled to sign by Leicester. 

1276. Edward 1. visited Worcester. 

1278. Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, met Edward I. at Worcester, where he 
married a daughter of Simon de Montfort. 

1281. Edw. I. kept his Christmas at Worcester ; and the following year held 
a Parliament there; he also visited Worcester in 1283, 1289, 1291, 1294, 
1295, and April 1301, with his Queen. 

1401. Worcester burnt and plundered by Owen Glendower’s troop, but were 
driven back by Henry IV. - 

1407. 
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1407. Henry IV. visited Worcester twice. 

1459. Henry VI. went to Worcester* after the battle of Blore-heath, and 
from hence sent out his offers of pardon. 

1471. After the battle of Tewkesbury, Queen Margaret was taken prisoner, 
and presented to Edw. IV. at Worcester. 

1484. The extraordinary rise of the Severn seated Richard III. on his throne, 
by gepranting the passage of the Duke of Buckingham, who was preparing 
to dislodge him. 

1575. Queen Elizabeth visited Worcester. 

1585. Queen Elizabeth visited the White Ladies at Worcester. 

1642. In September Sir John Biron fortified Worcester against the Parliament. 
He was attacked by Col. Fynes on the part of the Parliamentarians, who 
having been denied entrance, hesieged the town. On the 23d, the two armies 
engaged at Pitchcroft, in which Prince Maurice was dan rously wounded. 
On the following day the Earl of Essex took possession of Worcester for the 
Parliament. 

1643. A party of Parliamentarians plundered the house of Mr. Bartlett at 
Castle Morton, while his devoted neighbours were absent at Sedbury Fair. 

1645. Hawksley-house garrisoned by the rebels, but being besieged by the 
King in person, they did not attempt to defend it. Charles had his head- 
quarters at Droitwich.—August 31, Charles went from Shipston-upon-Stour 
with his army to Worcester, whence on September 3, they removed to 
Bromwich. 

1646. Ham Castle totally destroyed by the Parliament army.—Madresfield 
taken from the Parliamentarians by the King.—Hartlebury Castle taken by 
Colonel Morgan, and sold for little more than 3,000/.—March 26, Sir Wm. 
Brereton summoned Worcester to surrender to the Parliament, but at night 
drew off to Droitwich. For several months the town was again besieged, till 
provisions and ammunition becoming scarce, articles of capitulation were 
signed July 19; on the 23d, the city taken possession of for the Parliament. 

1651. Aug. 22, Charles II. possessed himself of Worcester, where he was first 
proclaimed King. On the 26th he assembled his friends at Pitchcroft ; and 
on the 28th Cromwell with an army of 17,000 men appeared on Red-hill, 
where, being met by other forces to the amount of 30,000, hostilities were 
commenced. After various skirmishes and engagements, the fatal 3d of Sep- 
tember arrived, on which day Cromwell, after an obstinate engagement, com- 

letely defeated the Royalists. The King having escaped the , anon of the 
field, was conducted to Boscobel ; and soon after escaped to France. 

1687. James II. visited Worcester. Upon this occasion, Thos. Shewring, as 
Mayor, attended the King to a Catholic Chapel. On his Majesty asking the 
Corporation if they toe not enter with him, Shewring nobly replied, “I 
fear, your Majesty, we have gone too far already !” 

1788.. George III. and family honoured Worcester with their presence for se- 
veral days, and were honourably entertained by Bp. Hurd, &c. 

1807. The Prince Regent visited Worcester. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Baskerville, John, celebrated printer at Birmingham, Wolverley, 1706. 

Beauchamp, Richard, Earl of Warwick, in whom the 12 of Hercules found a 
former, Salwarp, 1381. 

Berkeley, Sir Robert, Justice of the King’s Bench, Spetchley, 1584. 

Bernardi, Major John, brave and active adventurer, but great sufferer, Evesham, 1657. 

Blount, Thomas, miscellaneous writer, Bardsley, 1618. 

Bonner, Edmund, Bp. of London, Hanley (ob. 1569). 

Bray, Sir Reginald, patriot and architect, Great Malvern, flor. temp. Hen. VII. 

Bowles, William, divine and poet, Hagley (ob. 1705). 

Bristow, Riehard, eminent divine and writer, Worcester, 1538. 

Burford, St. Richard de, Bp. of Chichester, Droitwich (ob. 1253). 

Burrer, Samvet, author of the inimitable Hudibras, Strensham, 1612. 

Coventry, Thos. first Earl, Lord Keeper, Croome d’Abitot, 1578. 





* Stow says Gloucester; followed by Rapin, 
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Accurate Models of Stonehenge, Avebury, &c. suggested. 


[Dee 


Dee, John, mathematician, astrologer, and alchemist, Upton (ob. 1608). 


Derham, William, philosopher and divine, Stough 
ugh de, the Pheenix of the 
Richard de, Abbot of Vale Royal, Cheshire (ob. 14th cent). 


Evesham, Cardinal 





ton (ob. — 
age, Evesham (flor. 13th eent.) 


Feckenham, John de, learned and good Abbot of Westminster (ob. 1585). 


Habingdon, William, historian and poet, 1605. 
Tas: Bp. of Bristol, Bromsgrove (ob. 1710). 


Hall, 


Hardwicke; Margaret, amiable Countess of, Worcester (ob. 1761). 
Hastiags, Warren, Governor of India, Dailsford. 

Hooper, Dr. George, eminent divine, Grimley, 1640. 

Hopkins, William, learned linguist, Evesham, 1647. 


Howman, vide Feckenham. 


Kelly, Edward, the alchymist, immortalised in the Hudibras, Worcester, 1555. 
Kidderminster, Richard de, learned Romish priest (flor. 16th cent.) 


Lazimon, famous old historian, Astley. 


Lyttelton, Lord George, elegant historian, poet, &c. Hagley, 1709. 

Pore, Raoinatp, Cardinal and Abp. of Canterbury, Stoverton Castle, 1500. 
Sonate Henry, divine and togogmephers Eldersfield (ob. 1672). 

Smith, i 


Henry, benefactor to 





is native place, &c. Stoke Prior (ob, 1606). 
Richard, the pillar of the Romish Church of his time, Worcester, 16th cent. 


Somers, Joun, Lord Chancellor, orator, incorrupt lawyer and honest statesman, Wor- 
cester, 1652 ; or, according to some, 1650. 





John, father of above, eminent attorney, Kidderminster (ob. 1681). 


Tombes, John, excellent disputant and opponent of Baxter, Bewdley, 1612. 
Wall, John, eminent and benevolent physician, Porrick, 1708. 

Walsh, William, critic and poet, Abberley, 1663. 

Watson, John, Bp. of Winchester, Evesham, 1540. 

Weaver, Thomas, divine and wit, Worcester, 17th century. 

White, Thomas, architect and sculptor, assistant to Wren, Worcester, ob, 1757. 
Williams, Lady, amiable niece of Lord Somers, Worcester, ob. 1757. 

Willis, Richard, Bp. of Winchester, in 1714. Bewdley. 


Worcester, William of, eminent writer, Worcester, 15th cent. 


S.T. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan, SBurtun-st. Dec. 10. 
J AM surprised that no writer has 
animadverted on Mr. Browne's 
daring and very eccentric hypothesis 
respecting the origin of Stonehenge 
and Avebury. To treat him and his 
humble pamphlets with contempt, is 
unbecoming any man of sense and 
good principles: to reply to him with 
ridicule and sneers, is equally unjust 
and ungenerous. Mr. Browne pos- 
sesses strong natural capacity and ta- 
lent,—has read much and thought 
deeply: but unfortunately for himself 
and society, he has not mixed much 
with the enlightened and fastidious 
** spirits of the age.” 

e has formed theories in his closet, 
and gone abroad to confirm them by 
looking at and reflecting on the ap- 

rances of Nature. He has also stu- 
died the sacred writings; and with the 
hopes of obtaining a clearer insight in- 
to their literal meaning, has made him- 
self acquainted with the original lan- 
guage in which they were written. No 
ursuit, no species of inquiry is so 
ikely to seduce the mind from all 


the principles of sound philosophy and 
demonstrative evidence. When an elo- 
quent theorist rests his faith on an Uni- 
versal Deluge, and ad that for a 
thesis, for comment, and for inference, 
he may be learnedly and endlessly pro- 
lix. beay thing extraordinary and of 
unascertainable origin, may be traced 
to this mystic source; and all the ex- 
ternal forms of the globe, as well .as 
its internal arrangements, may be as- 
cribed to this vast convulsion of nature. 
But to refer any trifling, or compara- 
tively trifling work of man, that has 
resisted the “‘ rush of waters,” and the 
dismemberment of the earth, to an 
antediluvian age, manifests either dar- 
ing intrepedity of thinking, or cre- 
dulity of mind. If it be the latter, 
we must pity and forgive the indivi- 
dual; but if there be evidence of the 
former, it is a duty we owe to our- 
selves and the cause of truth, to treat 
it with respect, and endeavour to as- 
certain its validity or futility, With 
this feeling, and actuated by this prin- 
ciple, I must own I cannot entertain 
the idea, even fora moment, that Stone- 

: henge 
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henge and Avebury are anterior to any 
great deluge of waters. If hills, moun- 
tains, and vallies were then formed,— 
if the fossil oyster beds of Reading, and 
the various fossil strata of Wiltshire, 
are the exuvia of the ocean, the al- 
luvial deposits of the briny tides, we 
cannot persuade ourselves that any 
stones artificially placed on the sur- 
face would remain stedfast, when 
the earth itself was ‘‘ broken up,” and 
tossed about, That these mystic tem- 
ples are of greater antiquity than any 
other objects in our Island I readily 
admit; and as such they demand the 
most profound attention and inquiry 
from every Antiquary. 

The plan I have proposed in vol. III. 
** Beauties of Wikshere,” p- 305, of 
employing Mr. Browne to make large 
ee accurate models of Stonehenge and 
Avebury, and of some other similar 
monuments, for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion, &c. originated in a wish to turn 
that gentleman's abilities and expe- 
rience to some account, whereby he 
might be personally benefited, and lau- 
dable curiosity be gratified. 

Although urgently occupied, at least 
14 hours per day, with my literary 
works and public and private engage- 
ments, yet | will undertake to digest 
a plan for cor ie ao 
and a riated, if 100 gentlemen 
will comets 51, each. 7 

With this security something novel, 
interesting, and even of popular attrac- 
tion, may be formed; and as a pledge 
of my own sincerity, I will advance at 
least that sum. 

If a gentleman at Bath, another at 
Bristol, one at Devizes, another at Sa- 
lisbury, &c. &e. &c. will act as pro- 
vincial Secretaries, I will gladly co- 
operate with them, and receive the 
names and aid of those who will join 
what may be called “Tue Drurpicar 
Antiquartan Company.” In the 
present age of Joint Stock Companies, 
or stock-jobbing bubbles, we can 
scarcely use the word ‘* Company” 
without exciting suspicion and almost 
dread, It is employed here merely jo- 
cosely, not with a view of continuin 
it, should the suggestions now offe 
obtain the sanction of a sufficient num- 
ber of gentlemen to carry them into 
effect. It may be proper to remark, 
that I have meditated on a novel plan 
for exhibiting models, pictures to be 
elucidated by lectures. This plan would 
combine something of the principles of 
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the Cosmorama, Diorama, Panorama, 
and Eidophusicon; and I am _per- 
suaded that a interesting exhibi- 
tion might be formed of Celtic or 
Druidical Antiquities, whereby amuse- 
ment and instruction might be united, 
and where * fools who came to scoff,” 
would stay and muse. 
Joun Brrrrowx. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Sept. 28, 
Aue , bathing, or some 
way or other cleansing chiefly 
the extremities of the body, are cus- 
toms which have been established 
amongst all nations, Pagan as well as 
the more civilized, from the most early 
periods of the world. As the most 
ancient inhabitants of the world used 
only sandals, their feet in travelling 
were frequently covered with clay or 
dust: for this reason the first office of 
hospitality performed to those invited 
into their houses, was to present them 
water to wash their feet, The Pa- 
triarchs never neglected this polite- 
ness. Washing was always considered 
as a preparatory rite both in the Gre- 
cian and Roman sacrifices. “The same 
ractice also prevailed upon more trifl- 
ing occasions. Hector tells us that he 
was afraid to make so much as a liba- 
tion to Jupiter before he had washed. 


XHoi Y awrroici Aso Ani alborw olvor 
Alomas. Hom. Il. 
We have also in Virgil, 
“‘Occupat veas aditum, corpusque recenti 
Spargit aqua,” 
Even in the time of Euripides, ablu- 
tion seems also to have been cansidered 
as a washing away of all human ills. 


Oaraccn xAvva warta + ayDpwrer 
KaXO. 


Though this washing, however, ac- 
companied many of the Jewish rites, 
and indeed was required after contract- 
ing any kind of uncleanness by all na- 
tions, from the very remotest period of 
time: yet we find no account of bap- 
tism as a distinct religious rite before 
the mission of John, the forerunner of 
Christ, who was called the Baptist on 
account of his being commanded b 
God to baptize with water all who 
should hearken to his invitation to re- 
pent.—About the middle of the third 
century they began to build baptiste- 


ries; but these at first were not con- 
nected with churches, neither were 
they 
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they adjacent to them, till about the 
year 496. They were large and capa- 
cious baths. ey were in fashion in 
Italy during a period of nearly 500 
rs. They were originally marked 
with the initial letters of the name of 
John Baptist, I. B. or John the fore- 
runner, IQAN. IIPOA. which is, per- 
haps, the true origin of baptismal in- 
scriptions, such as that noticed in 
392. In the baptism of infants 

it was deemed necessary for the admi- 
nistrators to go into the water, and 
therefore they contrived cisterns, which 
they called fonts (derived from the La- 
tin fons ), into which the children were 
dipped. The oldest font remaining in 
this kingdom is supposed to be at 
Bridekirk near Cockermouth, in Cum- 
berland *. Antiquaries pronounce it to 
be of Danish origin. It is a large 
open vessel of greenish stone. Some 
cmengnane round it are chiefly Runic, 
but a few are purely Saxon. Its date 
is some time about the ninth century, 
when the Danes first received the Ca- 
tholic Religion. Omicron. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 12. 

babe neato doubt there are many 

of the beneficed Clergy silently 
submitting to serious deprivations from 
the causes mentioned by Verax in his 
excellent Letter in p. 399; and it would 
be an important relief, if any means 
could be adopted to restore their pro- 
perty, thus improperly withheld. But 
as no steps have been taken to put the 
scheme there proposed into execution, 
though suggested, as VeRAxinformsus, 
some time ago; it oo that —_ 
tion does not suit the feelings of the 
greater part of the sufferers, though to 
be < sageg without any great personal 
sacrifice. 

Yet let us trust, though the proposed 
scheme of Verax may not be supported, 
that the evils so truly stated, and so 
justly complained of, will not remain 

opeless and without remedy; but 
through the means of your valuable 
Magazine other plans may be proposed, 
from which the relief to oe desired may 
be obtained. Among these I am in- 
duced to offer a hint, which I leave to 
your judgment whether it merits a 
place in your pages. 

The alliance between the Church 
and the State is so closely united in 





* See Archzeologia, vol. ii. p. 131. xiv. 113. 
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this our Country, and the blessings de- 


rived from this alliance so sensibly and 
publicly felt and acknowledged, that 
the Church has a strong claim upon 
the Legislature for assistance in pre- 
serving and perpetuating the provisions 
for the support of her ministers. 

The Legislature have already insti- 
tuted a Commission for investigating 
and correcting abuses in the School 
Charities in this Kingdom, which in 
— instances have been productive 
of the most beneficial effects, and has 
removed abuses, which would have 
been perpetuated without such inter- 
ference. How far a similar proceed- 
ing is applicable to the complaints 
now under consideration, deserves some 
attention. 

At present a terrier of all the rights, 
privileges, &c. of each individual Be- 
nefice is usually called for and returned 
at the primary Visitation of the Bishop 
of the diocese ; and in these returns 
mention is usually made of the en- 
croachments and deprivations which 
may have occurred, but the Bishop has 
no power to interfere in such cases as 
are here contemplated. Let the Legis- 
lature then take this subject under 
their care, and appoint commissions to 
receive the reports of the respective 
grievances in each diocese; and let 
such cases, as after due enquiry and 
impartial consideration, merit the as- 
sistance of the Legislature, be present- 
ed to the Lord Chancellor, who shall 
order such proceedings as the case ma 
require, or issue a commission, wit 
the same powers as that for investigat- 
ing abuses in School Charities. e 
business to be proceeded upon sum- 
marily, and with the least delay pos- 
sible, and the result to be final. 

It was found necessary to extend the 
powers originally given to the Com- 
missioners for investigating the Cha- 
rities for educating the Poor, to all 
other charities, on account of the va- 
rious donations they met with in the 
wills of founders and benefactors of 
Schools; many of which were con- 
tributed at various times, and under 
several forms, as additional provisions 
for the maintenance of the beneficed 
Clergy. And many instances may be 
pointed out where the Clergy are at 
this moment silently submitting to 
great and unjust deprivations from the 
erroneous construction of wills by 
some trustees, and the ae 
au 
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and wilfal misconstruction of them by 
others; now these individuals have a 
prospect of some legal decision being 
made in their cases, when these Com- 


‘ missioners may happen to come into 


their districts. But as the progress of 
these Commissioners is, from the na- 
ture of their duties, very slow, it does 
not fully meet the necessities of their 
euse. 

The Legislature having thus adopt- 
ed a proceeding, which mast eventu- 
ally prove a great though partial re- 
lief in the cases under our considera- 
tion, surely this proceeding might be 
improved, by extending their aid to 
all cases whatever, that on the mature 
deliberation of the commission in 
each diocese, shall be presented as 
meriting their atiention and  assist- 
ance. Were some effective plan of 
this kind adopted, the just complaints 
of the beneficed Clergy would soon 
be removed, and the relief obtained 
without calling forth those hostile 
feelings, which are the natural fruits 
of litigation; and by the same scheme 
those frivolous complaints which are 
sometimes brought into our Courts 
with more zeal- than judgment, af- 
fording too much ground for the taunts 
and sarcasms of the enemies of the 
Establishment, would meet with due 
consideration, and be prudently kept 
from public notice. PaciFicts. 


on se 


Goopwin’s GUILE ; 
or, Tue Nuns or BERKLEY. 


A Legendary Tale, written in 1776. 


HE following Tale is founded on 
a tradition that the Nunnery of 
Berkeley, in the county of Gloucester, 
was suppressed in the reign of King 
Edward the Confessor, by the villain- 
ous contrivance of Goodwin, Earl of 
Kent, who procured several of the 
Nuns, and even the Abbess herself, to 
be debauched. 
Parr I. 

Near where fierce Severn darts her flood 

Thro’ Berkley’s wide domain, 
An ancient Monastery stood 

In powerful Edward's reign. 


Devotion there her standard rais’d 
In pious virgin’s breast ; 

For God alone each virgin prais'd, 
Amd each his power confess’d. 
Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 
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No guilty warmths, no worldly cares, 
Their spotless souls annoy'd ; 

In holy acts and hamble prayers 
Their every hour caploy'd. 

Rich in endowments, rich in grace, 
Within these wails immur’d, 

Their auxious hopes on Heav'n they 

place, 

By sacred vows secur’d. 

O’er pleasing scenes of future joys 
Their minds enraptar'd rove ; 

Their hate, life’s idle trifling toys, 
And God alone their love. 

In Contemplation’s calin retreat 
They pass the silent hours, 

Nor dread the cruel frowns of Fate 
In their sequester'd bowers. 

No passions their pure hearts corrode, 
No fears alarm the breast ; 

Contentment cheers the dark abode, 
And calins the soul to rest. 

These Goodwin saw, a wily wight, 
Sworn foe to peace and truth ; 

Goodwin, wlio plac'd supreme delight 
In lawless lusts of youth. 

He saw, and lo! his bosom feels 
Ambitious flames revive,— 

That bosom which no wish conceals, 
*Gainst which no passions strive ! 

But all alike might dwell secure 
Within his ardent breast ; 

Nor would he e’er attempt to cure, 
Or sooth them into rest. 

He envies them the hallow'd dome, 
Arch’d cloisters, grated cells, — 

His soul, pale Envy’s constant home, 
Where virtue never dwells. 

** All these,” he cries, ‘shall sure be 
Hither shall Lust resort,” —_— [mine, 

Ambition plans the black design 
With craft aud malice franghe. 

A comely youth was seen to move 
In Goodwin's glittering train ; 

A youth by Nature form'd for love, 
And not to love in vain. 

His auburn hair adown his neck 
In wanton ringlets flow’d, 

And ever and anon his cheek 
With speaking blushes glow'd. 

lim thus the cunning Earl address’d : 

** Young Warrior, come with me,— 

O come with me and be my guest, 
For I thy friend will he. 

**Your manners, looks, [’ve notic’d 

long ; 

I've mark'd your polish’d air, 

And none my gaudy train among 
Like thee deserve my care.” 

* Thanks, / 
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*« Thanks, noble lord! yet thanks, I 


ween, / 
Too poor for praise so high,— 

Too greatly favouring thou hast been, 
Too undeserving 1.” 


Scarce had the gentle youth replied, 
When Goodwin seiz’d his arm, 

And in sweet converse side by side, 
They sought a neighb’ring ieee. 

Here undisturb’d they quaff the bowl, 
And revel unconfin’d ; 

Here freely speak without controul, 
And ope the secret mind. 


The Eart unlocks his every thought, 
His every wish avows: 
“« Dear youth,” he cries, ‘‘ I’ve bravely 
foght, 
And conquest wreathes my brows. 
«« But yet there dwell within my breast 
Some passions hard to tame ; 
Ambition towers above the rest, 
And chief directs my aim. 


««Say, what is honour? what renown» 
The victor’s glorious meed ? 

If lurking ’neath his laurel crown, 
Not every wish succeed? 

“«*Tis you, dear youth, and you alone» 
Relief car. best impart,— 

Relief I ask,—O grant the boon, 
And ease my panting heart !’’ 


«Know, then, where Berkley’s turrets 
Above the neighb’ring dale, [rise 

A Nunnery stands, where echoing sighs 
Burst thro’ the virgin veil. 

“« Secluded with too vigilant care, 
Love's converse sweet denied, 

There many a blooming tender fair 
Is ever doom’d v’ abide. 

*«Was woman then by Heav'n design’d 
Those solemn paths to tread, 

Amid the mould’ring walls eonfin’d, 
Those mansions of the dead? 


** Ah, no! far other blissful scenes, 
Far other joys, I trow, 

Be given,—and let us find the means, 
O let us thither go.” 

Heceas’d,—and, lo! they musing stray’d 
Together ‘long the road, 

Till not far distant they survey’d 
The pious, blest abode. 


Earl Goodwin now renews his speech: 
** Behold yon tower,” quoth he, 

** Spotless the saints within, yet each 
Must yield her charms to thee. 

«* Let us put off our trim array, 
And don these pilgrim weeds, 

Then quickly thither wind our way 
Across the flowery meads.” 
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Elville, soft-smiling, bows assent, 
Approves each horrid ill ; 

The caitiff plotted as they went, 
With all his art and skill. 


Too soon they reach the Nunnery wall, 
Too soon their wiles prepare ; 

And far too soon those wiles enthral 
Th’ unthinking hapless fair. 


The Moon - beams’ gleaming silvery 
iim 
Proclaim the midnight hour, 
While Sleep extends ane the vale 
His care-dissolving power. 


Hark! where yon darkening ivy twines, 
Bursts the soul-rending groan,— 

Lo! there the pensive youth reclines, 
Under his head a stone. 


He groans, he pines, complains, and 
For thus Earl Goodwin bade; [sighs, 

Despondence seems to cloud his eyes, 
And every beauty fade. 


Soft Pity hears,—ah! sad to tell, 
These wails disturb her rest, — 

And, ah! too soon she leaves her cell 
To succour the distrest. 


The Abbess opes the wicket-grate ; 
«“*O whence these sad, sad cries? 

O stranger, tell! what cruel fate? 
What wretch in anguish dies?” 


** Lady, your heart may haply bleed, 
Wien don distress om ad 

Your pity two poor pilgrims need, 
Two wretched pilgrims we. 

Behold my brother's dolesome plight, 
Heaving the heartfelt groan ; 

See where he lies the livelong night, 
Under his head a stone. 

And wilt thou then some comfort give 
To pilgrim thus forlorn? 

O! bid him, lady, bid him live,— 
Alas! he’s dead and gone !” 

The vile dissembler paus’d, and sigh’d, 
The Abbess turn’d the key ; 

*©O! let him, Jet him live,” she cried ; 
** Ye Pow’rs!” and bent her knee. 


The Nuns awaken’d, caught th’ alarm, 
And trembling tow’rds them sped, 

Meanwhile their gentle matron’s arm 
Supports his drooping head. 


While Sympathy, meek child of Grief, 
With es prone to melt, 

Stretch'd out her hand to give relief 
To pangs—she only felt. 


The youth, not cold, nor lifeless yet, 
They lead with cautious tread ; 
And gees him, still in feigned fit, 
Upon their smoothest bed. - 

or 
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Nor cease they here their tender cares, 
Soft cordials now they give, 

And offer up to Heav’n their prayers 
The pilgrim still may live. 

Thus did the pious, pitying train 
Their om | oa wid te 

Till Morn’s soft blush gave every plain 
And every hill to glow. 


When thus the Earl again address’d 
The heavenly pensive fair : 

«Turn, gentle Abbess, lady blest, 
And hear my suppliant prayer. 


**O see, where yet the pallid hue 
Dwells on my brother's cheek, 

And tho’ the morn breaks fair to view, 
The air is cold and bleak. 

«« Sure then to move him were unfit, 
Who still in anguish lies, 

Scarce from his trance recover'd yet, 
And languid still his eyes. 


“ But, ah! my vow now drags me 
And I must quick away; _[hence, 

Then let me crave without offence, 
That he may longer stay. 


** And ere yon glorious rising Sun 
Thrice sinks into the main, 

And thrice his daily course has run, 
Will I return again.” 


Sweet is the breath of peaceful eve, 
And sweet the vernal show’r, 
Far sweeter yet relief to give, 
And balmy comfort pour. 


Soon as Earl Goodwin ceas’d to speak, 
The Abbess thus replied : 

“* So long as he continues weak, 
We’ ll grant him here t’ abide.” 


In accent soft as honied dew, 
Her words pervade his ear, 

“ And none,” he cries, ‘‘so kind as you, 
To us no friend so dear. 


“ May Heaven reward this virtuous 
Farewell! too long I stay.” —[deed, 
And o'er the daisy-painted mead 
He lightly speeds his way. 
Parr II. 
Yet now the sequel to pursue 
Remains, and yet to tell 
What cruel hap, what mischiefs new, 
These pitying Nuns befel. 
Scarce had the lark obtain’d its height 
And welcom’d in the day, 
When up arose this crafty wight, 
Full merry, blithe, and gay. 
Again resum’d his cheerful air, 
His lips now freely speak ; 
And spirits all devoid of care, 
Sit mantling on his check. 
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His looks, his words, and manuers 


ease ; 
They gaze, and think no harm. 
Deceiver vile! who could with ease 
Thus captivate and charm! 


How fruitless faith and virtue prove! 
And, ah! how weak their charms, 
When all the luxury of love 
The heart to rapture warms. 


Thro’ each soft breast that magic flies, 
Whence all their sorrows flow ; 

The chastest Nun, alas ! complies, 
And vain is every vow. 


Now when two months were past and 
In sweetest dalliance spent, [gone, 
Again tit Earl returns alone 
ith barbarous, base intent. 


The Convent gate was open'd wide 
When Goolwin reach’d the pile, 

And in he stepp’d with hasty stride, 
And sought the lonely ile. 


He calls alond, nor calls in vain, 
His voice the Abbess hears ;— 

** Ah! sure the pilgrim’s come again !"" 
The pilgrim straight appears. 


** And is my gentle Elville here? 
O Lady, tell me truth,— 

O tell me,—lives my brother dear, 
That lov'd but long-lost youth?” 


** He lives, he lives!”’ the Abbess cries, 
And she no more could say, 

Ere swift as feather’d arrow flies, 
Came Elville brisk and gay. 

The youth, beneath the pilgrim hood, 
Discern’d Earl Goodwin’s face, 

In feign’d surprise awhile he stood, 
Then rush’d to his embrace. 

The Nuns meantime with anxious care 
Produce an ample hoard, 

Tho’ costly cates and viands rare 


Deck not their modest board. 


Bat what kind Nature’s bounty gave, 
Their willing hands supply, 

Whose pitying hearts to those who 
Relief could ne’er deny. [crave, 

«Come, sit ye down, ye friends sincere, 
Our humble store divide.” 

“Thanks, lady, thanks, for this good 
The wicked Earl replied. [cheer,” 

And then amid the Nuns so mild, 
With Elville down he sat, 

And the dim shades of eve beguil’d 
In laugh and social chat. 

Tis now the eee hour of prayer, 
And deeply tolls the bell,— 


With sudden start the recreant pair 


“Full 


Rise up, and bid farewell. 
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«« Full sore we grieve to part so soon, 
Yet dare not longer stay ; 
The glimmering light of yon pale Moon 
ill guide our tedious way.” 


The Earl here ceasing, snatch’d his 
The youth prepar'd to go; _[staff, 
The social chat and frolic laugh 
Flit hence, and all is woe! 


Over the hills, and thro’ the dales 
On cruel mischief bent, 

To Edward bearing fictious tales, 
With rapid step they went. 


And when they came unto the King, 
Before his throne they fell ; 

And, ah! the tidings which they bring, 
He deigns to hear them tell. 


Enrag’d, the Monarch thus replies: 
«* One half their lands be thine, 

If this be true without disguise ; 
The other half be mine. 


«* Methinks I hear the solemn choir 
Their awful anthem raise,— 

Methinks I see them all conspire 
To waft to Heav’n their praise. 


«* Can there beneath this pious mask 
Lie hid deceit and guile? 

To punish those be mine the task, 
Who sacred faith defile.” 


** Nor difficult the task, I ween, 
These flagrant facis to prove 
(Replies the Earl), while yet remain 
he marks of earthly love.” 


“*To prove these facts, then (Edward 
Produce the culprit fair ;” —[cries), 

And quick the Royal mandate flies 
As lehtnieg thro’ the air. 


The King’s commands, tho’ fraught 
The tender wain obey ; [with ill, 

They tread the vale and climb the hill, 
Nor rest they night or day. 

Till faint before their Sovereign’s feet 
They lowly prostrate fall, 

And much their fearful bosoms beat, 
So deep involv'd in thrall. 


‘The Abbess raised up her veil, 
While tears fast trickling flow ; 
The Abbess tells her artless tale, 
A tale of bitterest woe ! 
She ceas’d to speak,—and Io! a sigh 
From Royal Edward’s breast 
Stole soft, for great anxiety 
His generous soul opprest. 


Her earnest suit can Beauty plead, 
And yet that suit be vain? 

We feel our hearts with pity bleed, 
We feel her every pain. 
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“Yet, yet awhile dispel that gloom 
Of sorrow (Edward cried) ; 

Ah! would we might revoke the 
He wept, and turn’d aside. [doom!” 


This scene unmov’d Earl Goodwin 
saw, 
**Revoke the doom ! (cried he), 
Shall Mercy thus controul the law? 
Ye Heavens! it must not be. 


«7 dare assert my rightful claim,— 
Then give me all that’s mine ; 

And if thou think’st them free from 
Restore what else were thine. [blame, 


* But if within his Sovereign’s breast 
One trifling doubt remain, 
Here Goodwin stands with trath im- 


prest, 
By trath that doubt t’ explain.” 
Alas ! the head that wears a Crown, 
How many ills affright! 
The King too greatly fear'd the frown 
Of this ambitious wight. 


Nor dar’d he the bold claim deny, 
Tho’ justly mov’d to spare, 
Yet view'd with sympathetic eye, 
And sooth’d the so.rowing fair. 
“Take, Earl, one half their forfeit 
Since thus was my decree; _ [lands, 
And, lady, what my right demands 
Will I restore to thee. 


But, ali! those walls where guile and 
Elave mark'd a conscions stain, [lust 
Those walls sha!! moulder into dust, 


Tho’ laie a sacred fane.” 


The gentle Abbess bow'd her head, 
And every Nun retir'd ; 

And Goodwin saw the wish succeed, 
Insatiate pride inspir’d. 

Yet nought avail’d the haughty Peer, 
Their wealth and wide domain ; 

For Justice check’d his mad career, 
And Ruin seiz’d the rein. 


Fate rear’d the scourge, and Heav'n’s 
command. ° 
Forbade that scourge to spare ; 
He roain’d an exile from the land, 
A victim to despair! 


Mr. Ursay, Excter, Dec. 5. 

7 OUR intelligent Correspondent 
Cotonst Macponatp has 
endeavoured to found an hypothesis, 
that ‘“*the Globe we inhabit is hol- 
low,” from the passage in the second 
verse of the first chapter in Genesis.— 
“The earth was without form and 
void” May we not, however, be per- 
mitted 
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mitted to doubt whether this inrence 
can be fairly drawn from these words ; 
first, by recollecting that the rofundity 
of the earth was not a truth known at 
the time when Moses wrote the His- 
torv of the Creation; and, secondly, 
because the term ‘‘ void” appears to 
have a reference to the external state 
of the earth, before vegetation and 
animated Nature began to clothe, 
adorn, and enliven its surface, and 
thus to fill up the chaotic void which 
had been previously described. 

If the definition of this word by 
Dr. Johnson, as meaning “ wnoccu- 
pied,” or ‘*unsupplied,” is correct ; 
the term will equally apply to the sur- 
face as to the mterior of our Globe ; 
independent of the circumstance be- 
fore alluded to, that Moses was un- 
acquainted with the globular figure of 
the earth he was then describing. 

Of what materials, a diameter of 
eight thousand miles is composed, no 
human being can form the least com- 
prehension! and, as on the ** Hea- 
vens above, and the Earth beneath,” 
the penetration of weak mortals is in- 
deed but very limited! Exontewsis. 


—~— 

Mr. Uraan, Oct. 3. 
BEG to acknowledge the satisfac- 
tory reply of Mr. Duke, in p. 223, 

in answer to my letter in p- 103, where- 
in the facts I maintain are fully eluci- 
° « 

dated and established, that England 
was not conquered by William I, and 
consequently that the appellation of 
“* Conqueror” is misapplied. Of the 
victory acquired over the forces of the 
undaunted Harold, there cannot re- 
main a shadow of doubt, for the 
reasons so opportunely adduced and 
brought to bear upon this subject by 
Mr. Duke; yet, noiwithstanding this 
victory, William could have little hopes 
of gaining the throne by right of * con- 
juest;” he therefore pretended that he 
came to revenge the death of Prince 
Alived, brother to King Edward; to 
restore Robert Archbishop of Caniter- 
bury to his see: and to obtain the 
crown as his right, on account of its 
being bequeathed to him by Edward 
the Confessor. Lie cannot, therefore, 
says the Rev. Mr. Cooper, be properly 
saul to have dale the crown by 
*congucst,”” since these motives en- 
gaged many of the English in his 
favour. —See the Introduction to 
Cooper's England, pp. 11, 12. 


On the Term ‘ Void’ .—Witham the First. 
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And as some satisfaction for the ap- 
parent disgrace of the “ Battle of Hast- 
ings,” I request to engage the atten- 
tion of your readers to Mr. Andrewes’ 
opinion in his ‘ History of Grert Bri- 
tain.” 

** While we lament the fate of the gal- 
lant usurper Harold, and his brave, but un- 
disciplined soldiers, we must not forget that, 
by this rough medicine, England was purged 
of a detestable Aristocracy, composed of 
noblemen too powerful for the King to re- 
strain within the limits of decent obedience, 
and ~~ © ready to employ that power 
against their country, when interest, am- 
bition, or cowardice, prompted them. This 
consideration (joined to that of the vast ad- 
ditional weight which England gained in the 
European scale, by the Norman discipline 
being joined to the native valour of the 
Islanders) affords ample consolation for the 
disgrace at Hastings, especially when we 
recollect, that the Saron race remounted 
the English throne at the end of only four 
reigns.’ 


Another fact confirms what I have 
advanced. I quote from Spencer’s Eng- 
lish Traveller, fol. 1773, p. 361. 


*Atthe Norman Conquest this town (Berk- 
hamstead, commonly called Great Berk- 
hampstead, in Hertfordshire, made a con- 
siderable figure ; for the Congueror having 
passed the Thames at Wallingford, march- 
ed towards this place; but Frederick, the 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, employed a great 
number of men to cut down the trees in the 
neighbouring woods, in order to obstruct his 
passage, and before he could proceed any 

rther, the lords and other great men of 
the realm came in a body, and demanded 
from William a confirmation of their an- 
tient laws. The Conqueror, being intimidated, 
swore on the Gospels, to maintain inviolate the 
laws of Edward * the Gmfessor, upon which 
they submitted quietly to his government.” 





* It is related of William, that upon the 
death of ‘* Edward the Confessor,”” he sent 
to demand the Crown, and made a descent 
soon after upon the Sussex coast, at Peven- 
sey bay, and proceeding thence with a pow- 
erful army to Hastings, there built a strong 
fort. Qu. Could this have been the one 
now in ruins, and as we are not given the 
slightest information by history upon this 
subject, conjectures have been busy, in sup- 
posing it to have been coeval with the pe- 
riod that Arviragus threw off the yoke of 
the Romans. It seems not a little extraor- 
dinary, that the present spirited investiga- 
tion, commenced under the auspices of the 
** Earl of Chichester,” should not have es- 
tablished some discoveries upon a surer ba- 
sis than meye conjecture. 


On 
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On the subject, however, of Kent 
bearing the arms of a rampant white 
horse, with the motto “ Invicta” at- 
tached, which your Correspondent does 
not appear to have directly noticed, I 
confess myself hardly satished. Whe- 
ther the whole county bears the arms, 
or only East Kent, I am at a loss to de- 
termine; but waving this question, cer- 
tain it is, that the motto “ Invicta” 
must be attributed for some motive or 
other: and for what, but the reasons 
before assigned?. I presume none. 
And here I] cannot but remark, though 
it may be somewhat irrelevant, upon 
the peculiar good fortune of the Sax- 
ons, in particular, of all invaders of 
this Island ; to which cause we must 
attribute, the greater body of the peo- 
ple being composed of that race, as 
they still continue to this period; and 
although, their favourite form of go- 
vernment, known by the title of the 
“* Heptarchy,” was totally subverted 
and abolished by the Normans, still 
the great interest of the nation was by 
no means united, till the period usu- 
ally known by the title of the “Saxon 
line restored.” It is an indubitable 
fact, that both the Norman and Saxon 
factions were entirely obliterated and 
effaced from the minds of both par- 
ties, by this wisest of provisions, viz. 
the marriage of Henry I. with Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Malcolm III. King 
of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Athel- 
ing, the rightful heir to the throne. 

On the spot where Harold fell, it is 
a remarkable circumstance, that a tra- 
dition very generally prevailed, that an 
altar was erected; and upon investi- 
gation, it was actually discovered to be 
the case; the situation of which, if I 
remember right, is almost directly op- 
posite the Dormitory, at Battel Abbey ; 
from which a considerable degree of 
eredit, in such cases, must be conceded 
to tradition, of course making, by de- 
duction, reasonable allowance. 


Yours, &c. J.D Oxon. 


Mr. Ursan, Camberwell, Oct. 8. 

he: recent repairs of our Parish 

Church afford me an opportu- 
nity of transntitting you some account 
of a monument there, erected to the 
memory of Jane, the wife of Sir Tho- 
mas Grimes, and afterwards of ‘Sir 
Thomas Hunt, of Lambeth Dene, 
Knight,”’ as he describes himself in 
his ‘last will and testament,” where- 
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in he desires to be buried at Folkham 
in Norfolk “in my Church, where a 
monument is there made already.”’.... 
“« And the next sabbath day,” says he, 
**] would have Mr. Parson to make 
some good sermon to the auditory who 
came to Church.” 

Amongst other benefactions t6 the 
Parish of Camberwell, he left the sum 
of 2/. 13s. 4d. annually to be Jaid out 
in bread for the poor on Sundays *, 
He is nominated in the Letters Pa- 
tent, as a Governor of ‘‘the Free 
School of Edward Wilson, clerk, in 
Camberwell,” (which adjoins the 
Churchyard,)in connexion with “‘ Tho- 
mas Grimes of the Parish of Cam- 
berwell in the county of Surrey, Knt.” 
and many others of note in the village. 

The Lady commemorated by the 
monument alluded to was one of the 
daughters of Thomas Muschamp. 

he Muschamps, according to Mr. 
Lysons, came over to England with 
William the First. A powerful family 
of this name seems to have settled 


_ northward, shortly after the Norman 


Invasion ; they bore “* Azure, three but- 
terflies Argent,” which arms are na | 
different from those of the Camberwell 
branch. I am, however, inclined to 
think they have descended from one 
common stock, as the name appears to 
be Norman, and does not occur till af- 
ter the arrival of William the First 
in Britain. Robert de Muskam was 
Seneschal to Gilbert de Gaunt, who 
had considerable possessions in va- 
rious parts of England, temp. Wil- 
liam I. Robert, his grandson, seems 
to have been a benefactor to Stanleigh 
Abbey (co. Derby), and though by in- 
heritance from the father and grand- 
father (to whom it had been assigned 
by Gilbert de Gaunt), he held “ ma- 
nerium de Ilkeston, cum pertinentiis 
suis” in that county, either he or one 
of the same names must have been 
living in Durbam, where he is de- 


* I know not the terms of this bequest, 
but if the bestowment of it were not con- 
ditional on their coming every Sabbath day 
to the place where his wife lay, “‘ saying the 
Lord’s Prayer, and praying to God for the 
King and Queen then reigning over them,” 
as was the case in a similar testamentary do- 
nation to the poor at Folkham, who would 
perform the same ceremonies over his fa- 
ther’s grave, I must charge the worthy 
knight with ingratitude, paralleled only by 
that of the man who “ cried turnips,” but 
cried not when his father died.” 


scribed 
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scribed as occupying lands “‘ super 
S. Cathbertum” circa 1150. Hugh 
his brother had issue Isabella, whose 
daughter Agnes married ‘* Ralph, Lord 
of Gresley and Selleston.” 

Thomas Muschamps married Maud, 
or Matilda, daughter of William de 
Vescy, and in 19 Hen. II. * took part 
with young Henry against the King 
his father.” He Teft issue Robert, to 
whom Henry the First gave the ba- 
rony of Wollover (Northumberland). 
His son, of the same name, appears 
to have made some noise in the world ; 
for Mat. Paris calls him ‘* Vir magni 
nominis in partibus Angliz Boreali- 
bus ;” and Susie, the mightiest 
Baron in all these northern parts.” 
He died in 34 Hen. Ill. “circa fes- 
wm Sancte Margarite.” 

Robert de Muscampe and Isabella 
de la Ford, one of his heirs, are men- 
tioned in 1255. She was his grand- 
child by Cecilie the wife of Odonell 
de Ford, and married Adam de Wage- 
ton. Besides this daughter, Robert 
had other two, Isabella married to 
William de Huntercombe, and Mar- 
garette the ‘wife of Malisius Earl of 
Stratherne. 

Mr. Bray has traced their pedigree 
to Thomas Muschampe, to whose me- 
mory there was an inscription in the 
Church of “Saint Mary Magdalene, 
Milk-street ;” and of whom, Weever 
in his ‘*Funerall Monuments,”’ says, 
he “‘ was Sheriffe of this Citie (Lon- 
don) in the year 1463.” 

The Magna Brit. et Hib. says of 
the Camberwell family, they ‘* were 
ranked among the Barons called to 
Parliament from the reign of King 
Henry I. to that of King Hewsy I1I.” 
Although Mr. Lysons says that a 
Branch of the Family had been long 
settled at Peckham, 1 think that Tho- 
mas Muschamp, whom we have no- 
ticed as the father of the lady com- 
memorated by the monument, is the 
first on andi | who is described as be- 
longing to that place, though his fa- 
ther Wilfiam was resident at Camber- 
well. 

A moiety of “ Camberwell” manor 
was conveyed to Thomas Muschamp 
by Edward Scott in 1564. From him 
it passed to his daughter, who, as we 
have already stated, married Sir Thos. 
Grimes. ‘Ralph Muschamp held the 
other moiety in 1588, and his grand- 
son died seised of it in 1632. Mary 
his daughter married Edward Evers- 
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field, who sold it to Sir Thos. Bond. 
He married a sister of Sir Thos. Grimes, 
and either by his means, or by pur- 
—— became possessed of the other 
half. 

William, the father of this Thomas 
Muschamp, held a moiety of Bretyng- 
hurst manor (Peckham) in 1539. From 
him it passed to his son, grandson, and 
great grandson in succession. Mary, 
sister of the last-named, married Ed- 
ward Eversfield, who in 1672 sold it 
to Sir Thomas Bond. 

The North aile in Camberwell 
Church was the burial-place of the 
Muschamps, and is still claimed by 
the Lords of the Peckham estate. An 
inscription, soliciting your prayers for 
the good estate of William famtene 
and Agnes his wife, once ornamented 
its East window: a similar one occu- 
pied one of its North windows, and 
there yet remain two or three me- 
morials for members of the family 
there. 

The monument which I have men- 
tioned was, until recently, partly hid- 
den by the gallery; but in the late re- 
pairs, a place above it has been ap- 
propriated to its reception. It is situ- 
ate near the North-east corner of the 
Church, and consists of a niche con- 
taining the effigies of Jane the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Muschamp, and wife of 
Sir Thomas Hunt, kneeling at a fald 
stool. The pilasters on either side are 
ornamented with carvings of fruit, 
flowers, and ‘‘ emblems of mortality,” 
gilt and coloured ; the hands of the fi- 
gure and the base of the stool are gone, 
but, with the exception of a few other 
‘«impressions of Time,” the monument 
is in a perfect state. 

Over it are the arms of Hunt. Per 
pale Argent and Sable, a saltire coun- 
terchanged ; on a canton of the second, 
a lion passant gardant of the first; and 
below, is a shield of lozenge form, pro- 
bably once ornamented with the arms 
of Muschamp. 

The inscription is as follows: 


**Lo! Muscha’s stock a fruitful braunche 
did bri’ge 
Adorned with vertves fit for lad’s bright 
Sir Thomas Hunt o’ may dayes pleasant 
springe 
Posest y’ Frwe y’ was his soules’ delight— 
And daughters three 
With welth and vertues me’t for their degre’ 
Whe’ twis vi yeares vi months x days 
were spent 
In wedlock’s bond, and loyall love’s delight 
Novem’r 
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Novem'r twelfth day then she was content 
This world to leave, and give to God his 


right 

Hir 60 three years full, complete and ended, 

Hir soule to God, to ear’ hir corp’ comended. 
1604.” 


D. A. Briton. 
—@— 


Scale-lane, Hull, 
Dec. 17. 
f AVING lately met with an an- 
cient document, which, though 
of a private nature, seems to throw 
some light on the state of society and 
general history of the Feudal times, I 
trust a brief notice of its conteats will 
be acceptable to your readers. 

The instrument is dated in the year 
1239, and purports to be a convention 
made between Peter de Melsa and Ni- 
cholas de Burton ; first, Peter demises 
to farm seven oxgangs of land in the 
town and territory of Hingerthorp (in 
Yorkshire), with the services of the men 
holding the same land, to Nicholas and 
his hens, and to such persons as he 
shall think proper to assign them, ex- 
cept the Por Archbishop and his 
Bailifis, and religious persons, for a 
term of 18 years; for which Nicholas 
pays 30§ marks sterling, and agrees to 
pay a yearly rent of 12d. and also to 
perform so much service as pertains to 
seven oxgangs of land in the said 
town, where twenty ploughlands make 
one Knight's fee *. Coke, 2 Inst. 596, 
informs us that a Knight's fee always 
contains twelve plowlands: but from 
the above we find that in Hingerthorp 
at least, if not in other parts of the 
kingdom, the quantity of land consti- 
tuting a Knight’s fee varied as far as 
twenty plowlands. 

Our “ Conventio” next provides for 
the manner in which Nicholas was to 
treat the villeins attached to the land 
during the 1S years in which he was 
to be their Lord. The words of the 
original may be translated thus :— 
** And be it remembered that when 
the aforesaid Nicholas may wish to 
levy an aid on the villeins of the said 
Peter, he shall exact it with such mo- 
deration that they lose not the furni- 
ture (or ‘countenance,’ as the word 
was anciently rendered) of their houses 
or their implements of husbandry ; nor 


Yours, -&c. 


Mr. Ursay, 


* « Faciendo forinsecw’ s'vitiu’ q'ntam 
p’tinet ad septein bovatas t’rée in eadem vil- 
14 unde viginti carrucate t’re faciunt feo- 
dum uni’ militis.” 
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shall he amerce them for any crime +.” 
Had Nicholas been allowed to squeeze 
the sponge at his own discretion, not 
a drop would have been left for Peter 
at the end of the 18 years. ‘* Conti- 
mentum,” (see note) is doubtless the 
same word as contenementum, and 
although the latter is usually applied 
to the property of a freeholder, yet the 
** Wayniatura terrarum” shews that 
these ** Homines” were Villeins. 
Yours, &c. ; 





Mr. Ursan, 
is now some months since (see 


_ 

i Gent. Mag. Nov. 1824, p. 391) 
that I solicited your attention to a re- 
markable epoch in the History of this 
great City; namely, the establishment 
of a Library in its Guildhall. On en- 
quiry I find that my expectations have 
not yet been realized, and that m 

wishes have only been met to a small 
extent in the number of its donors. I 
am happy, however, to find that the 
Committee, appointed to carry into ef- 
fect the unanimous vote of the Corpo- 
ration, are indefatigably employed, and 
have, as far as the means have been 
entrusted to them, laid the foundation 
not only of a useful, but splendid -Li- 
brary. I have already given you my 
own sentiments, and expressed my 
hearty wishes for a full consumma- 
tion of them; and I still entertain a 
confident expectation that no one who 
has an opportunity of adding to its 
stores, by any documents connected 
with its Binory, will withhold the op- 
portunity of doing so, and thereby en- 
rolling their own names as contri- 
butors to the greatest monument of 
its fame, for such hereafter it will as- 
suredly be. That the foundation of 
such a monument should have been so 
long delayed, is, and always must be, a 
matter of the deepest regret; but now 
it is begun, let every one, who has the 
opportunity, assist with a willing and 
an helping hand. I know not that 
any thing will contribute more to ex- 
tend the knowledge of such an under- 
taking, than to record periodically the 
donors and donations of the — 
litan Library. J.B. 


Lothtury, Dec. 11. 





+ ‘* Et notand’ q’d cum p'd’tus Nich’s 
auxiliu’ de hom’ib’ d’ti Pet’ cap’e voluerit. 
tali mod’amine capiat q’d non amittant con- 
timentu’ hospicior’ suor’ nec Wayniaturam 
t’rar’ suar’. n’ p’ aliquo delicto aliquod mer- 
ciameutu’ alit’ ab eis capiet.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. » 





91. The Progresses, Processions, and magni- 

. ficent Festivities of King James the First, 
his Royal Consort, Family, and Court. 
Collected from Original Manuscripts, 
scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Registers, &c. ising the 
splendid Masques exhibited at Court, the 
Triumphal Pageants of the City of Lon- 
don, numerous Original Letters, and an- 
notated Lists of all the Knights of the Bath, 
Baronets, and Knights Bachelors, who re- 
ceived those Honours during the Reign of 
King James. Illustrated with Notes, His- 
torical, Topographical,” Biographical, and 
Bibliographical. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 
Lond, Edinb. and Perth. 4to. Nichols 
and Son. 


HE E:eurt Parts of this enter- 
taining Collection now in the 
hands of the Publick, conclude the 
First Volume, and contain 300 pages 
of the Second; and we know not whe- 
ther most to admire the persevering 
industry of the Veteran Editor, or the 
multifarious interest of the articles he 
has collected. In particular = Fes 
to the | assemblage of early Tracts, 
which or reprinted yo pa of 
the greatest and’ most costly rarity, — 
curiosities ‘‘ not to be separately ob- 
tained but with great difficulty, and at 
an enormous expense.” Amongst 
them, we are told, will be included 
more than thirty Masques, and as 
many of those curious productions 
called ** London Pageants,” as the 
Editor has been able to procure. Nor 
are the intervening matters mere dry 
history, or dull record; the Royal and 
Noble correspondence, introduced in 
strict chronological succession, affords 
a living picture of the,Couirt, its pur- 
suits, and its amusements. There is 
no deficiency of sensible remark, enli- 
vening wit, or sarcastic scandal. 

In this point of view, the Progresses 
of James the First may rank with 
Lodge’s Illustrations (from which they 
have largely borrowed), the Paston 
Papers, or the universally-admired Me- 
moirs of John Evelyn; with this ma- 
terial distinction, that, whereas works 
of that description have been fonerally 
the production of some one family re- 


-room, we are here put in posses- 
sion of a complete body of Court His- 
aka assemblage from all attain- 

env. Mac. December, 1825. 
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able sources, and a selection of all that 


is apposite and to the purpose. 
on the letters of I Mr. Chamber- 
lain especially, much entertainment 
may be on Of that gentleman's 
history little is known ; but he appears 
to have always held some office under 
Government, and to have resided in 
the immediate vicinity of the Court, if 
not within the Palace of Whitehall. 
His great friend and patron was Sir 
Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State ; 
and his constant correspondent during 
a long series of years, beginning in the 
reign of Elizabeth, continuing during 
the whole reign of James, and not ceas- 
ing till far in that of Charles, was Sir 
Dudley Carleton, successively A mbassa- 
dor at Venice and to theSiates, and after- 
wards likewise Secretary of State, and 
Viscount Doncaster. e pen of the 
communicative Chamberlain is as re- 
markable for its intelligence and viva- 
city as for its unwearied constancy. So 
uninterrupted a series of communica- 
tion between two individuals, in any 
rank in life, does not frequently take 
place. In the absence of the yet un- 
invented newspaper, an Ambassador 
in a fereign Court must have found 
such a correspondent invaluable. 
While Sir Ralph Winwood was re- 
sident at the States, Mr. Chamberlain 
as constantly addressed him, as he did 
Sir Dudley Carleton ; and those dis- 
patches are undoubtedly the most en- 
tertaining papers printed in Winwood's 
Memorials. But this correspondence 
ceasing on Sir Ralph’s return, Mr. 
Chamberlain became doubly attentive 
to his other friend, who preserved his 
communications with due care, and 
the originals are deposited in the Lam- 
beth Library. ‘The indefatigable Dr. 
Birch,” as he has frequently been styled, 
transcribed them with a view to publi- 
cation ; but this being, on his death, 
one of his unexecuted projects, his 
transcript in two quarto volumes. re- 
mains still unpublished with his other 
collections in the British Museum. It 
is from this original source that Mr. 
Nichols promises to derive some of his 
most curious and interesting materials. 


With res to his mode of selec- 
tion, the domestic néws, the solemui- 
ties, 
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ties, the festivities, and the “ secret 
history” of the Court and 6f No- 
ble families, cannot fail to prove more 
acceptable to the public taste then 
state affairs or conjectures on foreign 
politics. 

But whilst endeavouring to point out 
some of the attractions which this 
collection holds forth, whilst enlarg- 
ing on the correct notions of antient 
manners which it inspires, and the 
light it throws on the customs of olden 
time, the personal history of the an- 
cestors of many a noble family, their 
élevation to rank, and the reasons for 
that elevation; the valuable notes with 
which it is illustrated must not be over- 
looked. These are the result of an Oc- 
togenarian life of attentive research ; 
without them the Work had lost more 
than half its interest, and. so copious 
and various are they, that no person 
but the Editor, we may presume to 
affirm, could have produced an equal 
Store of satisfactory information. 

After these preliininary remarks, we 
shall in turn examine each curious and 
entertaining fasciculus. Prefixed to the 
first Volume, the reprint of a scarce 
Poetical Pamphlet, bearing the quaint 
title of Sorrowe’s Joy, forms a con- 
nécting link between the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James. It is a collec- 
tion of Cantabrigian effusions on the 
death of the former Monarch, and the 
accession of the latter. We have here 
the weeping of England for her Virgin 
Queen assimilated to an inundation of 

e Nile, because in James’s reign it 
was to end in fertility of blessings ; the 
arts are all attired in black (p. 2); the 
planets “‘ and all things march in fa- 
neral equipage ;” but the end of all this 
dolour is, that ** Eliza to Elysian fields 
is gone,” and nevertheless, 


*« A wonder ’tis our sun is set, and yet there 
is no night, 

Darke storms were feared around about, and 
yet all over bright, 

Blest God! when we for feare scarce look’t 
to have seen Peace’s moon shine, 
Thou sent’st from North, past all our hopes, 

King James his glorious sunshine !” 
P. 4. 


To excel in pedantry was in this age 
esteemed the ‘* monumentum ere pe- 
rennius.” One Poem of this descrip- 


tion is sufficient; but in a Picture- 
gallery like the present, displaying the 
mannerisms of an xra, a specimen is 
desirable. 

The Work properly begins with the 
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(Dec. 
** Accession” of the new Monarch. 
More than one Proclamation used on 
that occasion is introduced, and a col- 
lection is formed of accounts of the 
proclamation ceremony at different 
towas, at London, York, Bristol, Wih- 
chester, Leicester, Norwich, Shrews- 
bury, Hull, and other places, and, to 
the army at Flushing. 

In p. 33 we have an original Letter 
of the King’s, from the Outh Beok of 
Berwick, 11 is in answer to a congra- 
talatery address of the Town, announc- 
ing their having proclaimed him King. 
He assures the worthy Burgesses, ‘in 
very broad Scotch, “‘alwaies to flynd 
us a gratious and lovinge Prince, quha 
salbe carefull to maynteyne y* wonted 
liberties and privileges, and to see that 
the same be no wayes brangillit, or 
otherwayes preiudgit.” 

James had been long in ‘expectancy 
of the Crown, and when he sent Sir 
Roger Aston, as his Messenger to Eli- 
zabeth, 

“*Sir Roger was always placed in the 
lobby, the hangings being turned so, that 
he might see the Queen dancing toa little 
fiddle; which was to no other end than 
that he should tell his Master, by her 
youthfal disposition, how likely he was to 
come to the Crown that he so much thirst- 
ed after.” P. 34. 


Elizabeth’s dancing at seventy has 
been attributed to vanity; but she 
knew well, that there were swarms 
born in the noontide beam, who would 
go to salute the rising sun; and there- 
ore every demonstration of health and 
vigour on her part was politic. 

But the most admirable specimen 
of court-craft, was an ingenious lan- 
tern, transmitted to James by Sir Joho 
Harington, and fabricated in order to 
typify «that the lamp of life grew dim 
in the frame of Elizabeth ;” that James 
was to succeed; and that the donor 
preferred a prayer, begging that the 
royal donee would remember him, 
Sir John, “when he came to his 
kingdom.” 

This curious lantern is described in 
manner following, as ‘‘ A New Year's 
Guift at Christmass conveyed by Cap- 
taine William Hunter,” 1602. 


1. A dark lantern, made of fowre metals, 
gold, silver, brass, and iron. 2. The top 
of it was a crowne of pure gold, which also 
did serve to cover a perfume-pan, 3. Thear 
was within it a shield of silver embost, to 
give a reflexion to the light; on one side 
of which (4) was the sunn, the moon, and 

vii starrs ; 
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vii starrs; (5) on the other side the 
of the bith ood ion of Christ, wit 
graved by a ing of Scots [David IT.] 
that was prisoner in Nottingham, in a cell, 
called to this day, the King of Scotts’ pri- 
son. 
theife ‘Lord, remember me, when thou 
comest in thie Kingdom.’ ‘ Domine, me- 
mento mei cum veneris in regnum,’ and a 
little beneath ‘Post crucem, lucem.’ (7) 
The wax candle to be removed at pleasure 
to the top, and so to make a candlestick, 
stoode in a foot of brass. (8) The snuffers 
and all the outside of cc lantern, of iron 
and steele plate. (9) The perfume in a 
little silver lobe, fild with musk and am- 
ber.” P. 49. 

The gift was accompanied with a 
copy of verses, of which the two last 
lines furnish an exquisite specimen of 
the bathos, 
<« With all, yet more than all, rejoice do I, 
To conster Jam—zs Primus, et non v1.” 

In p. 47 we find that Sir William 
Browne, Lieut. Governor of Flushing 
and the States, all got drunk in drink- 
ing the health of the King, at the ex- 
pense of the Burgomaster, and this, 
and other demonstrations of joy, were 
seemingly well founded. In the North 
of England, cultivation immediately 
took place, the country, so often deso- 
Jated by war, received new inhabitants, 
who brought with them not only flocks 
and herds, but also manufactures and 
commerce; the works effected by peace 
were soon distinguished, the. barren 
wastes were put under the plough- 
shares, towns and hamlets diversified 
the scene, and increasing population 
enlivened every valley, which for ages 
had been marked by works of hosti- 
lity (Hutchinson, quoted p. 47). Nor 
was this the whole. All idea of the 
revivification of Popery, and making 
Scotland an ally in aid of foreign in- 
vasion, were conceived to be utterly 
extinguished ; so little could mankind 
anticipate, that this very accession 
would soon convalse the three king- 
doms with a Civil War, more destruc- 
tive than the Plague, and follow it up 
with an attempt to regenerate Popery, 
and two rebellions in that very coun- 
try from which no more evil or in- 
vasion was to proceed. So likewise, 
when the French were expelled from 
Canada, it was thought that the Ame- 
rican Colonies were secured to us for 
ever; whereas the utility of an Eng- 
lish army in preventing aggression on 
the setilers, rendered thein dependenton 
England, and kept them in allegiance. 

(To be continued.) 
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(6) The worde was that of the good . 
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92. The Beauties of Wiltshire, displayed in 
Statistical,  Hisioré sat 


2 

Sketches, \ 

the Arts. Royal svo. Vol. TH. Pp. 442. 

Plates. 

THE Archeological world is under 
great obligations to Mr. Britton, for 
paving. _— the first t introduce 

utiful engravings into Topographi- 

cal works, 4 and oF Buck, Grose, ~ 
receding writers, being, though faith- 
ul, stiff and tasteless, He bos also 
added much by ination to local 
history, in matter and curious objects 
which would otherwise have remain 
unnoticed ; and he has moreover pub- 
lished only books which will ever have 
utility and value; in short, we consi- 
der Mr. Britton to be a very indus- 
trious and meritorious writer ; and, b 
his plates and labours, to have enla 
and improved the taste for ancient mo- 
numeuts, and thus to have contributed 
to their. better preservation, and a 
warmer feeling of the honour which 
they confer upon the nation ; for what 
would be Egypt, Greece, and Italy, if 
they had no ancient monuments; 
they would thus be destitute of a great 
influence upon the mind, especially 
with regard to taste and the arts? Be- 
sides, men would have to invent the 
means of improvement de novo, and be 
retarded for centuries. In short, the 
reservation of ancient monuments is 
ike the preservation of national records. 

Wiltshire is a country remarkable 
for valuable remains, which however 
were wever developed in any satisfac- 
tory form, until Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare published his “* Ancient His- 
tory”’ of this curious district of our 
island. The most contemptible bluny 
ders were committed, such as was 
calling ‘a small circular entrenched 
work at Bury Blounsdon a Roman 
Camp (see our Author, p. 4), and 
many other such silly affirmations, 

We shall, according to owt custom 
with regard to topographical works, 
extract some curiosities. 

** In a field at Bromefarm, near Coate, a 
small hamlet to the south of Swindon, was 
formerly an upright stome, called 
Stone, pert =: ten feet in height 
and in an adjoining meadow was a range of 
smaller stones placed in aline.” P. 9. 

They ave galled anon ; but were 
much more probably sepulchral cippi, 
of a Chieftecn, cw d those ro wl _ 
had killed in battle. (See Enoycl. of 
Aniiq. ii. 514.) 

Swindon 
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Swindon Church is remarkable for 
having a tower at the West end, and 
a spire at the Eastend. P. 11. 

pires are not coeval with towers ; 
and possibly a new Church was medi- 
tated eastward of the old one, with 
the tower, ‘‘ for the Church bears the 
appearance of antiquity,” but relin- 
quished, after the spire, which then 
would have been westward, had been 
erected. 

«¢ The nomination of members of parlia- 
ment for the town of Cricklade is always 
made in St. Sampson’s Church; and the 
Clerk charges each candidate five guineas.” 
P, 16. 

This shows, among other things, 
that where Town Halls did not exist, 
Churches were used for parish busi- 
ness of all kinds. The election for 
Westminster is held under the porch 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, upon 
the same ancient principle. 

Parton Church is remarkable for 
two towers, one of which is crowned 
with a lofty spire; the other seems, 
from the style of its architecture, to 
have been of later date; and is sup- 

to have been built for the recep- 
tion of the bells, which endangered 
the spire. P. 21. 

At Lydiard Tregoze, 

«* On folding doors on the North side of 
the chancel, are two singular genealogical 
tablets, exhibiting pedigrees of the St. 
Johns, with their portraits, and representa- 
tions of their armorial bearings, and those 
of several ancient baronial families, from 
whom they derive descent, and with whom 
they claim connexion, By the inscription 
it appears, that these heraldical and family 
evidences, called ** Ancient remains,’” were 
drawn’ up by Sir Richard St. George, Knt. 
Garter King at Arms, in the year 1615, 
and transcribed on these boards in 1694.” 
P. 25. 

How much better would it be, if, 
instead of these perishable memorials, 
noble and ancient families printed 
their ~~ with excellent engrav- 
ings, and lodged a copy in every great 
library. 

Under Wotton Basset we have a 
curious petition of the Mayor and free 
tenants, stating, that though they had 
been used to have free common of 
nasture for their cows, &c. in Fasterne 
Great Park, of 2000 acres, which they 
resigned for 100 acres, yet that after 
they had so done, Sir Francis Engle- 
field worried them with law-suits about 
their common, and turned in his own 








[Dee. 


cattle. Whenever he did so, they af- 
firm, that thunder and lightning were 
sure to ensue, and expel his cattle, 
while their own were never touched. 


p- 39—40. , i 

We shall only notice concerning 
this affair, that parks were originally 
formed, in numerous instances, on 
purpose to steal the commons; an in- 
stance of which appears in Fosbroke’s 
Gloucestershire, under Stoke Giffard ; 
and that the people felt the loss severely, 
because on them they kept their cows, 
as further appears by this very petition, 
and another case, quoted in the same 
author’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
ii. 530. 

Mr. Britton, speaking of Minety (a 
parish both in Wiltshire and Glouces- 
tershire), says, 

«« This parish affords a remarkable proof, 
that the division of England into counties 
was regulated by the territorial claims of the 
landed — at the period when the 
extent and boundaries of the different shires 
were finally settled.” P. 35. 

This was not the fact. Places, geo- 
graphically situated in one county, 
were annexed to another, on account 
of their connection with particular 
Baronies. 

Under Garsdon, we find one origin 
of Ghost Stories. Some valuable com- 
munion-plate was placed (probably 
during the civil wars) in a box, depo- 
sited in a lumber-room of the manor- 
house, and a tale (evidently circulated 
to prevent violation) was added, ** that 
a ghost had been laid in the box.” 
The box remained untouched, till the 
Clergyman of a subsequent xra was 
informed by an old man, ‘* who pro- 
bably had heard it from an ancestor, 
privy to the deposit, that there was 
some communion-plate at the great 
house. The box was then opened, 
and the plate discovered.” Ancient tra- 
ditions have always some foundation, 
though they may be so disfigured by 
vulgar notions, as to appear like pure 
inventions. 

In p. 119, Mr. Britton mentions, as 
anciently part of the manor- house of 
Stanton St. Quintin, 

‘* A square tower of two stories, with a 
circular staircase at one angle. On the 
ground floor was a small square room, appa- 
rently a prison, lighted only by loop-holes, 
whilst the room above had hove oriel or 


hay-windows, on three different sides, in 
each of which windows were two seats or 
privies.”” 


P. 119. 
The 
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The apparent prison was for stores 
and defence by archers, or cross-bow 
men; the room above with oriel win- 
dows, for reconnoitering. 

“‘The Church of Stanton is a very an- 
cient and very curious building. It consists 
of two ailes and a chancel, with a small 
room or closet on the North side of the 
latter. On the South side is a projecting 
porch, with an old arched doorway. This 
is very rude, having a half column on each 
side, sloping considerably from the base up- 
wards, from which spring archivoll mould- 
ings, with zigzag ornaments. Between the 
ailes are two arches, one of which is pointed, 
the other semicircular, but both certainly of 
the same . The small room on the 
North side of the chancel, about six feet 

uate, arched over with a circular window 
of only thirteen inches diameter, is one of 
those singularities which serves to puzzle 
the antiquary. At the western end, exter- 
nally, there is a very rude piece of ancient 
sculpture, which Aubrey calls ‘an ugly 
figure of St. Michael and the Devill.’ 
font here is very singular, and certainly very 
ancient.” P. 120. 

Wewouldrecommend Topographers, 
when they are describing ancient 
Churches, to add the information, 
whether a Priest is mentioned ‘in 
Domesday. From the deductions, 
which we have drawn concerning old 
Churches, from Sir R. C, Hoare’s 
Ichnographical Plans, in our review * 
of his Hundred of Branch and Doll, 
we are inclined to think, that an old 
Church has here been altered in the 
body or nave, as there expressed. Of 
the room adjoining, it may have been 
for confession, or other uses mentioned 
in the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
from Whitaker's Richmondshire, &c. 

In p. 127 are records concerning 
Ashley in Gloucestershire (in the parish 
of Charlton Kings), applied to Ashley 
in Wilts, a mistake of the Editor of 
the Magna Britannia. 

“An old man told Aubrey, that his 
father, who was 110 at his death, remem- 
bered in the time of the old Lawe eighteen 
little bells that hung in the middle of the 
Church, when the pulling of one wheel 
made them all ring, which was done at the 
elevation of the hoste.” P. 131. 


This was a fashion, as old as the 
Anglo-Saxon zwra. See the Ency- 
— of Antiquities, i. p. 98, note 9. 

n each side of the East window of 
a Sepulchral Cha 1 at South Wrax- 
hall is a niche, and on the right hand a 
piscina. The circumstance is remark- 





* See hereafter, in our present Number. 


able, as this part of the Church ap- 
pears to have been built since the Re- 
formation. . Pp. 225, 6. 

At the Church of Monkton Farley, 
is a pillar, with a capital, exhibiting a 
human face with the nose represented 
at one of the angles. P. 228. 

In p. 245, we find that a centu 
ago, a stage of fifteen miles from Ba 
to Sandy-lane, was a whole day's jour- 
ney; and that two inns were placed 
on the road for the accommodation of 
travellers, at one of which a teain of 
horses was kept for the express purpose 
of drawing carriages up Beacon Hill. 

We next come to the very interest- 
ing monument of Abury. Mr. Britton 
has given us a restored plate of it, 
which is exceedingly ingenious and 
well adapted to display it in its original 
state. He has added accounts of va- 
rious authors, but declines giving any 
opinion himself. We to observe, 
that neither Aubrey nor Stukeley were 
the authors of the ascription of them 
to the Druids. It was Holinshed, 
from whom Aubrey probably borrowed 
his hypothesis. It is a mistake to say, 
that stone circles are not mentioned in 
History, for they occur in Homer, as 
Courts of Justice; and we know from 
Cesar, that the Druids exercised judi- 
cial as well as ecclesiastical functions. 

A very high authority, the learned 
Calmet, says, that the erection of such 
stones in squares and circles, is of 
Canaanitish or Phenician origin. Se- 
veral Churches were built within them ; 
and Holinshed reports the tradition of 
our ancestors, that they were “‘ Chapels 
of the Gods.” Wallace’s famous oak 
grew within one of them; groves of 
mountain ash are contiguous to others, 
and the Druidical superstitions con- 
nected with these trees need not be 
mentioned. It often happens, that 
negatives furnish the best modes of 
illustration. If they were not temples, 
what could they be? They were not 
adapted to residence or fortification, or 
sepulchral monuments ; for of these we 
have remains, quite distinct in charac- 
ter. The only analogies to Druidism 
are found in Asia, and there stone 
circles occur. Pausanias also, speaking 
of Pharai in Achaia, says, near the 
statue of the god are thirty stones of a 
quadrangular form, each of which is 
worshipped under the name of some 
Divinity ; and in the present day the 
Indians dress stone circles in America 
with’wreaths and branches, as we do 
Churches at certain festivals. In short, 

stone 
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stone worship and tree worship are 
among the most remote forms of idola- 
try; and proyed to have been so by 
ancient writers without end. It does 
not therefore follow, that because nu- 
merous authors bave thought fit to 
speculate concerning Abury and Stone- 
henge, without the smallest regard to 
ancient learning, or to the well-known 
fact of various Churches having been 
built within them, and traditions of 
the people, all knowledge of their 
being Druidical structures has no foun- 
dation. There may have been, and 
probably were the following gradations ; 
a ancien only, the lowest rank of 
religious structure ; a*eromlech and 
stone circle; and a number of both, 
on a less or greater scale, the highest 
rank. Lastly, the affix of Drew wo 
many. places where there were stone 
circles, as Stanton Drew; or Crom- 
lechs, as Littleton Drew, near which 
are tumuli and the Roman Fosse-road 
(see our author, p. 146), Drews-Teign- 
ton, &c. all furnish the same evidence 
of Druidical appropriation, as coins do 
of History; and it would be highly 
absurd to say, that there may be coins 
of a country, but no history, for, where 
there have been human beings, there 
must be a history, whether reduced to 
writing or not. 

Mr. Britton has collected a mass of 
information and speculation concern- 
ing Abury and the vicinity. He is 
not to blame; for it is usual, but it is 
injurious to Literature, because, as one 
joint-stock bubble makes twenty joints 
stock bubbles, one speculator makes 
twenty more, and we are not surprized 
to find that Stonehenge and Abury 
have been treated, like the man in the 
inoon, who is m China a rablit. If 
such trash were:left in oblivion, the 
explanations of competent scientific 
men would be the sole objects of re- 
gard, as they ought to be; but when 
an excellent honse is built at the cost 
of infinite labour, these projectors 
trespass upon it like ghosts, and destroy 
all the comfort remaining in it. To 
many literary men it is as unpalatable, 
as it would be to others to have suspi- 
cions raised that their mothers were 
uuchaste, or that the titles «. their 
estates were bad, 

Stonehenge and Abury were temples, 
becanse they could be nothing else; 
and are shown to have been so by cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the most satis- 
factory kind; and they are ascribed to 
the Druids, because no other ancient 


priests ate known except Druids. It 
is only the petty conceit of trifling 
talents, or the vanity of pedantry, to 
offer new hypotheses; and such paltry 

ublications should be crushed in the 
Birth by professed literary men disdain- 
ing to notice speculations which violate 
circomstantial evidence, that evidence, 
which Paley says, cannot-lie. 

Here we shall leave this interest- 
img work, which is highly creditable 
to Mr. Britton ; and shall conclude by 
remarking that the plates are beau- 


tiful. 
oo 
93. A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dra- 
matic Mysteries anciently performed at Co- 
ventry, by the Trading Companies of that 

City ; chiefly with reference to the Fehicie, 

Characters, and Dresses of the Actors. Com- 

piled, in a great degree, from sources hi+ 

therio unexplored, To which are adéded, the 

Pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors’ 

Company, and other Municipal Entertain- 

ments of a public Nature, By Thomas 

Sharp. 40. pp. 226. 

ATTACHED to the artny of Lite- 
rary investigators, is a conrpany of pi- 
oneers; who, by exploring the devious 
wilds of *hoar antiquity,” and using 
their saws and hatchets in clearing 
away the thickets which hide from 
view many ambuscades of interesting 
objects, which, but for their labours, 
would never be disclosed, afford to the 
general body of troops an unobstructed 
access to their discoveries. Of these 
pioneers, Mr. Sharp has long been 
known as one of the most industrious; 
and the present handsome Volume bears 
testimony to his established character. 
The early History of the Stage is so 
entwined with that of the Pageants or 
Dramatic Mysteries, that any elucida- 
tion of the latter must shed a ray upon 
the former. The Work now before us, 
being no doubt already in the hands of 
most of our Antiquarian readers, or 
soon to be so, our epitome of its.con- 
tents will be comparatively brief, 
though we shall probably resume the 
subject hereafter. The Frontispiece 
itself, may be viewed as a page of 
choice information, for it gives, for 
the first time, a distinct grapiic repre- 
sentation of the Pageant Vehicle; 
whiely has been often thought of in 
the glimmerings of an uncertain twi- 
light, but és here, clear as the day, in 
noontide certainty. Indeed the ap- 
propriate groupes of spectators, and 
the entire scene of action, are well 
displayed by the draughtsman (a young 


artist 
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artist of Coven who appears to 
handle the Seria, well on he pen- 
cil, with spirit and effect, as other 
plates of his entire performance testify. 
After a Dedication to Francis Douce, 
esq. ard an Introdaction acknowledg- 
ing his obligations to that gentleman, 
and other friends*, ** whose encou- 
ragement stimulated and cheered his 
labours ;” Mr. Sharp proceeds to observe 
that ‘it is remarkable while the His- 
tory of the English Stage has been in- 
vestigated with a perseverance and mi- 
nuteness of research, which scarcely 
leaves an expectation of any additional 
facts or illustrations remaining to be 
discovered ; our Religious Dramas or 
Mysteries, the unquestionable ground- 
work of the Stage, have been treated 
in a very superficial and unsatisfactory 
manner;” excepting in this general 
observation, Mr. Markland’s highly in- 
genious Disquisition, printed for the 
Members of the Roxburghe Clab in 
1818. He then proceeds by describ- 
ing the mode in which he acquired 
so considerzble a body of recondite in- 
formation, viz. by an inspection of the 
Ancient Documents belonging to the 
Corporation of Coventry, and the Ac- 
count Books and other writings of ‘the 
Trading Companies, whilst collecting 
materials for the History of his native 
City; a work which, notwithstanding 
the worthy Author's disclaimer in one 
of our fornver Volumes, we shall h 

in due time to see in the hands of the 
public. 

No two writers have hitherto agreed 
as to the derivation of the word Pa- 
geant; but Mr. S. brings it (and with 
good reason) from the Greek Pegma, 
by a transition at once conformable to 
the genius of the language, and car- 
tying conviction with it. 

The exhibitions of Pageants at Co- 
ventry attracted immense multitudes 
to the City, and even drew Royalty 
itself within the admiring circle; Hen. 
V. and other Sovereigns, partaking of 
what was the fashionable entertain- 
ment of their days; though upon these 
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occasions the asual routine of perform- 
ance by the Trading © ies was 
sometinres changed, and splendid and 
appropriate Pageants (all of which are 
noticed) were prepared ‘in honour of 
their Royal Visitors. 

The accounts of each Company are 
next sifted for information respecting 
the usual Pageant of these respective 
communities. 


“ The subject of the Smiths’ Pageant was 
the Trial, Condemnation, and Crucifixion of 
Christ, as will appear from the following list 
of Characters, Machinery, &c. colle mir, tro 
various entries of Pageant charges. dia- 
logue of the Play is lost, as in fact are the 
play-books of all the other Companies ex- 
cept the Shearmen and Taylors, whose Books 
of Accounts to illustrate the subject of their 
Play is unfort ly not in exist 

“4 Characters in the Smith's Pageant. 
God, (sometimes Jesus). 
Cayphas. 
Heroude. 





-Pilate’s Wife [p'cula, i.e. Procula]. 


The Beadle, (sometimes the Porter). 
The Devil. 


Judas. 
Peter and Malchus. 
Anna (sometimes Annas). 
Pilate. 
Pilate’s Son. 
2 Knights. 
4 Tormentors. 
2 Princes—[{Anno 1490 only], ° 
* Machinery, Sc. 
The Cross with a Rope to draw it up, and 
a Curtain hanging before it, 
Gilding the Pillar and Cross. 
2 Pair of Gallows. 
4 Scourges and a Pillar. 
Scaffold. 
Fanes to the Pageant. 
Mending of Imagery — (Occurs 1469). 
A Standard of red Buckram. 
Two Red Pensils of Cloth painted and silk 
Fringe. 
Iron to hold up the Streamer. 


*« Dresses, §c. 

4 Gowns and 4 Hoods for the tormentors.— 
(These are afterwards described xs Jack- 
ets of black buckram with nails and dice 
upon them.)—and other 4 gowns with 





* “ Viz. To Dawson Turner, esq. for much friendly advice, and the liberal contribution 


‘of two plates —To Hudson Gurney, esq 
to the M 


. M.P. for permission to copy the 
orality of the Castle of Good Perseverance, in his possession ; and to Francis Pal- 


rections 


grave, esq. for his kind services, both in obtaining that permission, and supplying a fac- 
simile of the original—To James Heywood Markland, on the communication-of an 


unpublished transcript of Archdeacon Rogers’ account 


Chester Plays.—To the Rev. 
of Bicmiagham, for 


John Brickdale Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, and the Rev. James Yates, ; 
literary eid: and, lastly, to his excellent friend, William Hamper, esq. for his constant 


and highly-valuable assistance during the entire progress of the work.” 


damask 
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damask flowers; also 2 Jackets partly 
Red and Black. 
2 Mitres (for Caiphas and Annas), 
A Rochet for one of the Bishops. 
God’s Coat of White Leather (6 Skins). 
A Staff for the demon. 
2 Spears. 
Gloves (12 pair at once). 
Herod's Crest [Helmet ?] of Iron. 
Scarlet Hoods and a Tabard. 
Hats and Caps—Straw Hats. 
Cheverel [chevelure, Peruke] for God. 
3 Cheverels and a Beard. 
2 Chev’els gilt for Jesus and Peter. 
Faulchion for Herod (gilt). 
Scarlet Gown. 


Maces. 
Girdle for God. 
A newe sudere [the veronica] to God vij4- 
A seldall [settle or seat] for God xij4- 
Sceptres for Herod and his son. 
Poll axe for Pilate’s son. 
Blue Buckram 5 yds. and 6} yds. Sattin 
urchased in 1501; the latter appears to 
in been used for Herod’s Gown, and 
most probably the Buckram also. Vel- 
vet Hose were sold in 1590 at the break- 
ing up of the Pageant. 
<¢ Music. 
Trumpet (only occurs ve 
ipe (only occurs 1584). 
Mee iat is 4 entry, and the Wayts 
are paid for ‘ piping’.” 

The description of the Pageant Ve- 
hicle, p. 17—20, is too minute for ex- 
tracting, though highly curious and 
satisfactory ; nor are the labours of our 
Author on the moving of the Pageants 
from station to station, the rehearsals, 
properties, &c. less worthy of commen- 
dation. The pains bestowed in bring- 
ing such a mass of detached items to- 
gether, and reducing them into order, 
can only be apgreceer by those who 
have attempted similar investigations. 
The platform of an ancient Mystery or 
Morality, at p. 23, from the Macro 
MSS. in Mr. Hudson's Gurney’s pos- 
session, is an important illustration of 
the subject, and the delicately-engraved 
Pegma ad D. Jacobi (exhibited at 
Antwerp in 1594; for Mr. S. follows 
his subject wherever he can trace its 
footsteps) is graceful and elegant in the 
extreme. 

Each character of the Dramatis Per- 
sonz receives in turn, an acute and 
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thorough examination; from Herod, 
the turbulent tyrant, whose ragings are 
immortalized by Shakspeare, through 
the various gradations of Celestials and 
Mortals; some of whom are forgotten 
in the oblivion of time. Nor is his 
Satanic Majesty deprived of his due, in 
Mr. Sharp’simpartial course of proceed- 
ings ; for, having been ‘‘ a very favour- 
ite and prominent character” of old, 
himself and his dominians are promi- 
nently displayed in this volume, rather 
more so, we venture to think and say, 
than the subject required ; for how the 
‘*representaton of Israel Van Mech- 
lin’s curious and rare copy of the print 
of the Temptation of St. Anthony, by 
Martin Schoen,” (take a little breath, 
good reader !}—came there, is not very 
obvious. Let us, however, forgive a 
writer who takes over pains to render 
his work valuable, and whose excess, 
if we may be excused the phrase, is 
never excessive. Cressets and Cresset- 
Bearers, receive new light from Mr. 
Sharp's pea, and a Plate (the best of 
all describers) brings them actually be- 
fore us. The Pageant of the Company 
of Shearmen and Taylors is printed 
entire, and we observe with pleasure 
a notice that the whole Ludus Co- 
ventriz will be put to press, if only 
sixty subscribers send their names to 
the blishers before Christmas ¢. 
Four Piates of original Music accom- 
pany the Pageant, which will be a 
treat to the Musical Antiquary, and a 
Glossary and Illustrations are added. 
The preceding portions occupy 124 
pages ; the remainder of the volume is 
devoted to the Hox Tuesday Play, an 
appendix to the Corpus Christi Plays, 
Pageants on particular occasions, Pro- 
cessions on Corpus Christi Day, Mid- 
summer and St. Peter’s Eve ; and con- 
cludes (excepting a few additional II- 
lustrations of former Articles) with a 
very curious aud satisfactory y on 
Minstrels and Waits. 

Thanking our industrious Author 
for his singularly interesting Book, 
which contains more information and 
entertainment than we have lately re- 
ceived from any publication that has 
fallen under our notice, we bid him 
for the present adieu. 





+ The number proposed to be printed is 25 copies, Imperial, and 100 Royal, the size 


Octavo. Can either 


itor or Printer look for remuneration, or will such a limited im- 
pression satisfy the lovers of old English literature ? 
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94; ‘The History of Modern Wiltshire— 
Hundred of Branch and Dole. By the 
Rev, John Offer, and-Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Part. 

(Continued from p. 427.) 

THE labours of all the writers upon 
British Antiquities and Roman Reads 
bear no comparison whatever to those 
of Sir Richard Colt Hoare. The Ho- 
nourable Baronet has discovered to us 
(we speak without a bull) a new country 
in one that was known before, that is 
to say, we were possessed of the watch, 
bnt knew nothing of its utility, parts, 
or construction, or how it was wound 
up. Thecontentsof the “Ancient Wilt- 
shire” area selection of excellent expe- 
riments, as valuable to Historians (if 
they know how to make use of them) 
as State Papers; for a most instructive 
Volume might be formed upon these 
dochments alone, of the state of the 
arts; and manners, and customs of the 
Britons and Roman Britons. In the 
“ Modern Wiltshire,” (as Sir Richard, 
and*we Antiquaries respect him for so 
doing, is pleased to denominate the 
last eight hundred years,) the materials 


‘could only be of a certain character. 


They were ores of a mine, the nature 
of which ores was previously under- 
stood ; but the mine had not been open- 
ed, nor the ores decompesed, refined, 
or analysed. 

The Volume opens with an admir- 
able Map of the Hundred, in which 
we meet with the following curiosi- 
ties; Roman roads running between 
and by ancient British earth-works, 
and a British town, with its strong 
hold or fort Yarnbury Custle, (a cir- 
eular earth-work of double ramparts) 
the height of the vallum in some 
places being fifty-two feet, or seven- 
teen yards, connected with an irregular 
outwork. We beg here to suggest, 
upon the authority of ancient writers, 
that outworks annexed to .old camps, 
denote additional seeurities, thrown up 
Where the ground was most assailable ; 
and, aceording to the Map, this a 

“ars to have been the case here. Sir 

ichard thinks that such works have 
been occupied and altered at various 
—- his British Fortress is per- 
orated through the centre by a road, 
which communicates with a most re- 
markable British Village, that exceeds, 
in our judgment, even the rich speci- 
mens in the “Ancient Wiltshire.” Sir 

Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 


7 


Richard bas given a plate of jt at large 
(PI. xt.), and we shall first convey an 
idea of it to our readers from the en- 
graving. There is a __ of high 

ound, nearly in the form of a human 
‘oot and leg, as high as the ancle. All 
along the line, where the rim ‘of the 
Shoe now comes, are tumuli in line, 
but not regularly so. Beneath this, 
on or about the part under the instep, 
is a small square earth-work, and be- 
low it a narrow oblong one, divided 
into checquers. On the slope below 
is a circular work, which at the bot- 
tom is very slight, but is divided by a 
straight line and more solid form of 
tampart in the ypper part, into the 
shape of a horse-shve, or theatre. This 
part in the interior is checquered, like 
a draught-board. This is accompanied 
with barrows, irregularly dotted on the 
surface, and valla like the divisions of 
fields. Some of these valla have tu- 
muli at the end of them, and were 
apparently made for mere communi- 
cation. 

The account given by Sir Richard 
of this curiosity is as follows: 


*< Since the publication of my History of 
* Ancient Wiltshire,’ another British village 
has been discovered by the Rev. Mr. Sea- 
gram, of Steeple Langford, which is so sin= 
gular in its appearance, that I have had it 
surveyed and engraved (see Pl. x1.) It is 
situated East of Yarnbury Camp, on the 
South-east declivity of a little valley, and 
so concealed that I do not wonder at its 
having escaped the scrutinizing eye of Mr. 
Cunnington. ; 

**On examining the annexed plan, we 
shall observe earthworks of singular and di- 
versified forms, as well as many tumuli; 
but the most curious circumstance attending 
them is, that though most nicely formed, 
not one of them contained-a single inter- 
ment. It is to be observed also, that they 
are ranged in a more regular line than usual, 
as they encircle the ‘earthen works on the 
North-west side almost entirely. 

«Tam ata loss, even tv conjecture for 
what reason, or for what purpose, so many 
regular and well-formed barrows should have 
been constructed. 

**At a short distance from this village 
to the East, is another decided British set- 
tlement, in which our spade brought to light 
the usual indicia of ancient residence, in ex- 
cavations, pottery, coins,” &c. &c. P.171, 


Our opinion is, that the tumuli, 
without interment, were bases of the 
circular British wicker-houses, men- 

tioned 
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tioned by the Roman Historians; that 
the small compartments within the 
oblong and _ horse-shoe earth-works 
were cattle stalls (the Britons being 
great graziers), and that the other vadla, 
divisions of fields, denoted particular 
estates, not parts of fortifications ; 
Yarnbury Camp being the fortress 
usually annexed to British towns. An 
old road, called the Ridge-way, (a 
term for ancient British track ways) 
led to it, and adjacent to that is Over- 
street, which adjunct always implies 
ancientry. 

At Grovely Works, which Sir Rich- 
ard thinks bear a great resemblance 
to the oppida described by Czesar, oc- 
curs “one of those small pentagonal 
enclosures which are peculiar to Bri- 
tish towns.” P. 172. 

Sir Richard gives us ichnographi- 
cal plans of all the Churches, and 
these plans suggest to us the follow- 
ing ideas. 

Ve have observed several long and 
narrow Churches without ailes, a fa- 
shion which we conceive to have ob- 
tained soon after the Conquest, and be- 
fore the thirteenth century. TheChurch 
of Wily, in page 6, is of this descrip- 
tion, as are various others. Domes- 
day, however, mentions no priest, in 
the accounts of any parish in this 
Hundred. There was, therefore, no 
Church at that period. Now in the 
subsequent plans of the Churches, 
nearly all of them appear to have 
been originally of this oblong form, 
which was subsequently altered in 
manner following. As population in- 
creased, the nave, where the people 
sat, required enlargement. That part 
of the Church therefore was demolished 
on one side or both, as circumstances 
required, and the chancel and West 
end were left standing. On the site 
of the old walls a side colonnade was 
erected to preserve an open commu- 
nication with the one or two project- 
ing ailes newly annexed to the old 
building. In confirmation of this, we 
teg to lay before our Readers the 
Church of Wily, in ground plan, from 
p- 6; and show what we mean, by an 
actual delineation of the original form, 
observing that the porch and steeple 
are excrescences, for nothing is bet- 
ter known, than that many towers 
and steeples retain their primitive 
forms, and that the porch or porticus 
was no original portion of the Church, 
it being, in the early periods, a part 
of the Church itself at the West end. 
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a Pulpit. & Font. c Belfry. d Porch. 
76 ft. long. 17 ft. 6. in. wide, 











They then bulge out in various forms, 
by cutting through the middle and 
widening it; but in numerous instances 
the chancel retains its original form ; 
and will be found often to correspond 
with the belfry in dimensions. Soine- 
times only a pant is thrown out on 
one side (Little Langford, p. 19); at 
other times two transept-like projec- 
tions are adjoined to one side, and 
only one on another. At Rolles- 
tone (p. 33), the chancel remains, 
and the whole body of the Church is 
a little widened, without any projec- 
tion, broken by arches. At Shrewton 
(p.34), the chancel and belfry are of the 
same dimensions, and the body bulges 
out thus, there being arcades between 
the belfry and chancel. 

a Pulpit. J Font. ¢ Porch. d_ Belfry. 
e Piscina. Chancel 20 ft. 6 in. long; Nave 
and Ailes 29 ft. 3 in. long; 35 ft. 10 in. wide. 

At 
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At Tilshead (p. 43), we have the old 
Church, chancel, and belfry; united, 
and a whole wider West end, tacked 
on below them thus, 








At Orcheston (p.41) the belfry and 
old Church are apparently converted 
into a mere aile, and a new nave and 
chancel added to the side thus, where, 
c, in our presumption, was the original 
Church. ' 

a Pulpit. 5 Font. c Belfry. d Porch, 
Chancel, 22 ft. long, 16 ft. wide; Nave and 
Ailes 30 ft. 6 in. long, 27 ft. 2 in. wide. 





a Pulpit. b Font. c Porch. d Belfry. 
Chancel, 32 ft. long, 13 ft. 9in. wide. Bel- 
fry 18 ft. long, 15 ft. wide. Nave and Ailes 
40 ft. long, 28 ft. 3 in, wide, 

Here we shall stop, because we 
think that the remarkable irregularity 
of plan, in only twenty Churches, or 
thereabouts, here exhibited, could have 
originated in nothing but additions 
and alterations. These long narrow 
Churches are conspicuous in Hereford- 
shire. Marcle is a fine specimen, and 
there are several others; and so far 
as our cursory observation goes, the 
length and narrowness of the chancel 
distinguish Churches which have been 
enlarged from those in which the 
Church and chancel are of contem- 
porary erection. We do not give these 
matters as data, only as presumptions, 

but 
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but certainly we have seen evidences 
in Domesday Book of the existence of 
Churches at that wera, of which not a 
trace remains, except in these long 
narrow chancels, and often ‘belfries o 
corresponding dimensions. Ross, in 
Herefordshire, is a specimen. It is 
roved by Domesday to have had a 
Shurch coeval with the Conquest. 
A long deep narrow chancel opens 
into a br nave, like a street into 
a square, and at the further end is a 
narrow belfry, corresponding with the 
chancel in breadth. We shall, as we 
observed before, deduce no rules from 
these observations, but only observe, 
that long narrow Churches, without 
any arcade, appear to us more ancient 
than broad ones, but yet we could 
name instances where the nave has 
been widened and arched, even in the 
Anglo-Saxon, or early Norman era ; 
but we know no instance where a 
chancel, which is a continuation of a 
broad nave, is not contemporary. It 
is, in short, our rule to look at the 
chancel and the belfry, where the 
styles of Architecture in Churches are 
not homogeneous, for the most ancient 
rts; but this cannot be infallible, 
ood builders in repairs are govern- 
ed by the rule. of preserving sound 
parts, or ornamental ones ; and this is 
ibly the reason why we see old 
saxon or Norman doorways still ex- 
isting in Churches of evidently far later 
date. However, narrowness is a cer- 
tain mark of Aritiquity. 

Our Readers know that there are 
tales, in vulgar phrase, called cock and 
bull stories. In the Church of Great 
Wishford, 


*‘ There is a very old monument in me- 
mory of one Bonuam, Lord of the Manor, 
in solid stone, at pa eege drest in pil- 
grim’s habit, with a leathern belt round 
his waist, and pouch or scrip by his side ; 
and as report says, was the father of the 
seven children born at one birth, and all 
brought to Church im a sieve to be baptized. 
The occasion of this wonderful event was 
said to be, that their family coming on very 
fast, they were mistrustful that they should 
not be able to maintain them, and so 
to part for seven years, and if neither party 
was seen or heard of, to be at liberty to 
a : ay He went abroad, and she was 
in England; the time was nearly expired, 
and the lady on the point of marriage. The 
news was made known to him (report says) 
by a witch, who conveyed him home in- 
stantly, and found his lady to be married 
the next day. He was denied admittance, 


for he had not shaved himself the whole 

time, and no one remembered his . 

until he produced the ring they had broken. 

Then he was introduced to his lady, and at 

the next birth she had seven children; and 

it is said was buried in the Church, and a 

representation of them laid in brass, which 

is now to be seen.” P. 48. 

That this was a pious fraud, in- 
tended to show the sinfulness of dis- 
trusting Providence, there can be lit- 
tle doubt ; and the old German story 
of the 365 children at a birth, was a 

ood exemplar for so inferior a num- 
ras seven. However, some of these 
vulgar stories have a much depeer ori- 
gin. It was said that two hogsheads 
full of money were concealed in a sub- 
terraneous vault at Penyard Castle in 

Herefordshire. A farmer took twenty- 

four steers to draw down the iron doot 

of the vault. When the door was open- 
ed, a crow or jackdaw was seen perch+ 
ed upon one of the casks. As the door 
was opening, the Farmer exclaimed, 

**1 believe I shall have it.” There- 

upon the door immediately closed, and 

a voice within exclaimed, 

“If it had not been for your quicken tree 

goad and your yew tree pin, 

You and your cattle had all been drawn in.” 
This story, as far as we know, has 

never been printed; but we mention 

it because it has features of resem- 
blance to some curious nonsense con- 
cerning a. cave and cock, related in 

” Dugdale’s Warwickshire ;” p. 619, 

Ed. Ist; and because the prophylactick 

properties of the Quicken tree (Moun- 

tain ash) shows an incorporation with 

Druidical superstition *; for we believe 

that these ancient personages were ac- 

customed to delude the people with 
wonders. 

Here we must leave this valuable 
and important collection of records, 
with sincere respect for the Author. 

Gi |; 

95. Monastic Remains of the Religious 
Houses at Witham, Bruton, and Stavor- 
dale, co. Somerset. Collected Ly Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare, Bart. anno 1824. 4to. 
pp. 151. 

THIS elegant Publication, of which 
only 50 copies are printed, and none 
for sale, is dedicated by the worthy 
Baronet to John Caley, esq. a gentle- 
man well known to be at all times 








* See an account of this tree, as con- 
nected with Druidism, in *‘Sylvan Sketches,” 
p- 250, and other works. 
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ready to contribute to his literar 
friends valuable documents from his 
own rich stores, as well as from those 
publie depositories committed to his 
care. What seems to have induced 
Sir R. C. Hoare to have turned his at- 
tention to these Religious Establish- 
ments, was their contiguity to his 
beautiful domain at Stourhead, and 
the circumstance of the two latter be- 
ing situated on his own estate. 

King Henry II. built a Religious 
House at Witham, and settled in it a 
Priory of Carthusian Monks. The 
mention of this austere monastic Or- 
der induces our Author to digress into 
the history of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and to quote the following Latin Ode 
of the poet Gray, recorded in the Al- 
bum of that Monastery : 

«O tu severi Religio loci, 

Quocumque gaudes nomine (non leve,) 

Nativa nam certé fluenta 

Numen habet, veteresque sylvas ; 

Presentiorem & conspicimus Deum 

Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 

Clivosque przruptos, sonantes 

Inter aquas, vemorumque noctem ; 

Quam si repostus sub trabe citred 

Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu, 

Salve vocanti ritd, fesso et 

Da placidam juveni quietem. 

Quad si invidendis sedibus, et frui 

Fortuna sacra lege silentii 

Vetat violenta, me resorbens 

In medios violenta fluctus ; 

Saltem remoti, des, Pater, angulo 

Horas senect ducere liberas, 

Tutumque vulgari tumultu 

Surripias, hominumque curis.” 

**Twice (says Sir Richard Hoare), like 
our poet Gray, have I visited this truly pic- 
turesque and sequestered retreat, and with 
sentiments and feelings similar to his own, 
but with a descriptive language far inferior ; 
a pleasing memento, however, remains, in 
the many delineations I made from nature 
on this interesting spot.” 

This will readily be acknowledged 
by those who have been favoured with 
a sight of the very numerous spirited 
drawings, executed by the worthy Ba- 
ronet whilst on his continental tours. 

At the Dissolution the possessions 
of the Convent of Witham fell to the 
share of the Hopton poy bo and af- 
terwards by marriage to the Wynd- 
hams, Earls of Egremont. 

In 1763 the Earl of Egremont sold 
the Estate to Alderman Beckford, 
whose son took down the handsome 
house begun by Sir Wm. Wyndham 
(a view of which is given in this 


work), and sold the estates to Dr.. 
Trenchard and Mr. Webb of Salis- 
bury; who resold it to the Duke of 
Somerset, the present possessor. Sir 
Richard Hoare gives a long account of 
the Hopton and Wyndham. families, 
accompanied by a sales of the Hop- 
tons. The parish Church, with some 
trifling remains of the Monastery, are 
well engraved by G. Hollis, from a 
drawing by Mr. P. Crocker. 

At Bruton was an Abbey of A - 
tin Canons, founded by Algarus Earl 
of Cornwall, and after the Conquest: 
endowed by Wm. de Mohan. At the 
Dissolution the Abbey was granted to 
Maurice de Berkeley, in whose family, 
it continued till 1777, when it was 
purchased by H. Hoare, of Stourhead, 
esq. -_ ee of Baron Elms, 

. and settled on its present possessor,, 
Sit R. C. Hoare, es g Bruton boasts 
a beautiful Church, well represented 
in an engraving by Hollis, after a 
drawing by J. Buckler, F.S.A. Un- 
der the head of Bruton Church are 
given many particulars of the Berkel 
Family, Lords of Bruton, with a pedi- 
aree. Of the ancient Abbey not a 
single stone remains above ground; 
but there are several arms, devices, &c. 
dispersed about the town. , 

he Hospital or Alms-house at Bru~ 
ton was erected by the trustees of the 
will of Hugh Saxey, esq. a native of 
Bruton, who was Auditor of Public 
Accounts, temp. James I. The Hos~ 
pital was originally endowed for the 
relief of a master, 7 men and 5 women; 
but the number is now increased to 10 
men, 11 women, and 12 boys, and the 
charity appears to be well administered. 

The little Priory of Stavordale was 


endowed by Rd. 
IIL. for Bho 

in a retired dell adjoining New Park, 
and is interesting to the Antiquary, as 
exhibiting much of its ancient appear- 
ance. The nao parts are the 


vel, temp. Hen 
ck Canons. It iP ‘desaed 


entire walls of the Church (tow a@ 
farm-house), which by the different 
heights of the roof, shew some altéra- 
tions subsequent to its original erection. 

External and internal views are 
given of this interesting building. The 
site of the Priory was purchased in 
1785 by Richard Hoare, rs and is 
ad possessed by Sir R. C. Hoare, 

t. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Caley, 
Sir R. C Hoare has been so daemane 
as to preserve well-executed engravings 

of 
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of two Seals of Witham Priory, two 
Seals of the Prior of Bruton, one of 
Taunton Priory, and one of Stavordale 


Priory. 


96. The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
exhibiting the state of Parties and Inte- 
rests, the Debates and Enactments, and 
the whole Proceedings of both Houses of 
the British Legisiature during that Period. 
8vo. pp. 492. 

A WORK of this kind, if executed 
impartially, cannot fail of being use- 
ful and interesting; and, on the whole, 
we do not complain of the author, ex- 
cept in an Appendix, containing a list 
of the Members of Parliament, accom- 
panied with comments, which, in our 
opinion, are vungentlemanly. One 
Member is styled feeble, another, a 
dull orator, another, pious, and so 
forth. Let the people judge for them- 
selves by the speeches in the newspa- 
pers. Of the powers of the author, 
we have a specimen in the first chap- 
ter, where the subject is the influence 
of parties. Our author says (p.3), 
**None but a Briton, and one who 
has lived long and studied them care- 
fully, can at all understand them.” 
Now we beg to observe, that there are 
national characteristics in thinking as 
well as in habits. The same things 
are viewed in a different light by 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welchmen, and 
Englishmen; and we have heard it 
said of a popular orator in the House, 
“that he is completely Scotch, that 
he has not a drop of English blood in 
his veins.” The writer of the present 
work is evidently of a nation which 
puts would for could, &c. and in his 
essay makes a few mistakes. He 
makes the monied interest of very 

werful influence in the two Houses. 

Ve affirm that there are not thirty 

Members in the Lower House, whose 

revenues arise from the funds or busi- 

ness. The returns under the Property 

Tax show the small weight of that and 

the commercial interest in the State ; 

and our author is equally wrong with 
regard to appetency of places. Con- 
stituents expect their several Members 
to make some provisions for their fa- 
milies ; and the Jatter, in order to re- 

tain their seats, are obliged to be im- 

portunate with the donors. Offices or 

pensions for themselves are not ex- 
ted or desired by three-fourths at 

- of even the Ministerial Members ; 

nor do men get into the House whose 


fortunes are not already made, or in 
the way of being so, whether they sat 
in Parliament or not. But these are 
trifling deviations from fact. We turn, 
therefore, to a very curious paragraph, 
in which the author states, that the 
lawyers are in England what the Ro- 
man Catholic Priests are in Ireland. 

*¢Where the Roman Catholic Religion 
is in full and complete operation, and the 
priests, by influence of the strong terror of 
everlasting damnation, possess themselves of 
all men’s secrets, it would be doing great 
injustice to the extent of their influence to 
say, that a hundred or a thousand father 
confessors possessed no more power, no 
more capability of governing the world, or 
influencing its government, than a hundred 
or thousand confessing sons or daughters. 
Now, what the father-confessors are among 

ople completely under the domination of 
the Catholic Church, legal meu of one de- 
scription or another are in a so 
completely under the domination of law as 
Britain; and where the law is absolutely 
necessary, not only to warn men against 
doing wrong, and to punish them when 
they do it; but even to show that men are 
safe in the doing of that which is perfectly 
legal,—when, in short, every engagement 
that is entered into, every bargain that is 
made, and the state of every man’s affairs, 
whether prosperous or adverse, as well as 
the faults and follies of which men can be 
guilty, are known and intimately known to 
the lawyers, they become in effect (and a 
very powerful effect it is), the father con- 
fessors of men in every thing that relates to 
their connexions, their fortunes, their sta- 
bility, and their prosperity in society.” pp. 
34, 35. 

A large portion of this work is de- 
voted to the state of Ireland, and the 
Catholic Question. We make no 
doubt of the following fact, that want 
of employment is the leading cause of 
the miserable state of Ireland : 


*<Tn one particular, the whole evidence and 
all the private inquiry that has been made in 
supplement to the evidence, tended to esta- 
blish this fact,—that the population of Ire- 
land were not in misery, because they were 
disorderly; they were disorderly because 
they were in misery; and wherever perma- 
nent or temporary employment was afforded 
them, and they were allowed in any way to 
apply the reward of that labour, to the in- 
creasing of their own comforts, they were 
very industrious and very honest.” P. 48. 

To this affirmation the Government 
engineers, charged with the expendi- 
ture of the Parliamentary grants, and 
the administrators of the Insurrection 
Act, bear ample testimony. 


Mr. 
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lute number, had decreased since the esta- 
blishment of the Poor Laws, he goes on to 


Mr. Nimmo, the civil engineer, 
states this: 

«There is no certainty for an Irish pea- 
sant that he has an existence for another 
year, nor even for another day, but by get- 
ting possession of a portion of land, on 
which he can plant potatoes; and, there- 
fore, the competition for land has attained 
an appearance something like the competi- 
Gentcquahiiens in a besieged town, or in 
a ship that is out at sea; and as there is no 
check to the demand which may be made by 
those who may possess the land, the land 
appears to have risen to prices far beyond 
what it is possible for the poor peasants to 
extract from it.” P. 54. 


Now, whatever may be the objec- 
tions, perhaps just, to the Poor Laws 
of England, we are satisfied that these 
laws grow out of a political necessity, 
and that such objections are only ap- 

licable to modes, not to principles. 
‘he Poor Laws act in check of sedi- 
tion and rebellion ; and operate to the 
benefit of the poor by preventing the 
rich from oppressing them, because 
the consequences of such — 
fall upon themselves. No English 
gentleman will permit an able-bodied 
auper to be idle; and such persons 
looting that they must work, exert 
their utmost efforts to do so for them- 
selves instead of the parish, and in this 
way the Poor Rates themselves operate 
in check of pauperism. 

Now a relief for the poor upon the 
principle (we do not say the modes) of 
our Poor Rates, is the real desideratum 
with regard to Ireland, for that will 
put things, by its inevitable operation, 
in their proper places. Upon this point 
we have pertinaciously insisted, and 
are glad to find it supported by Mr. 
Nimmo’s evidence, introduced by our 
author in the following manner. 


“The following extract from the evidence 
of the same witness contains a curious ex 
sition of the system of Poor Laws, or rather 
want of Poor Laws, in Ireland. It is well 
worthy the attention of those who take an 
interest in that country. After stating that 
the expenditure for supporting the poor in 
Ireland, in idleness, -at present is greater 
than with sufficient management it would 
Cost to su them in industry; and also, 
that from Parliamentary documents and pri- 
vate inquiries which Mr. Nimmo had made 
upon the subject, he had come to the con- 
clusion, that notwithstanding the complaints 
that are gencrally made against the English 
Poor Laws, not merely the relative number 
of poor in England, as com with the 
number of the other classes, but their abso- 


state,—*‘ The poor of Ireland are in general 
left to obtain their subsistence by mendi- 
city; and, according to the best informa- 
tion I have been able to procure on that 
head in various parts of the kingdom, the 
expenditure of every family on the begging 
poor, t be aged at less than a 
penny per day, or half a stone of potatoes, 
which, for one million of families, would be 
per annum, at least, 1,500,000/. Admit that 
we include in this sum the result of. public 
charities, hospitals, &c. but add to this the 
grand-jury presentments, which are for pur- 
mostly avoided by the Poor Rates of 

land, 750,000/. Independent of an in- 
definite sum levied in Great Britain every 
season, by emigrant poor from Ireland, we 
have raised in the country and on residents 
alone 2,250,000/. This is more than half 
the public revenue, double the tithes, a 
fourth of the land-rent, and at least a twen- 
tieth part of the entire consumption. The 
poor of England are supported by a rate 
upon property, which, when at the highest 
nominal amount, viz. 7,500,000/. was only 
one-eighth of the public revenue, one- 
seventh of the rent assessed to it, about one 
and a half times the tithe, and only one- 
fourth of the income or consumption, I 
conclude, therefore, that in the present 
mode of management, the support of the 
poor in Ireland, in proportion to other bur- 
dens, or to the general income, is double 
the rate in England; but with this vast ad- 
ditional advantage in the English system, 
that the rate being under a ommhe adminis. 
tration, however defective, the attention of 
the landholder has been enforced to the ne- 
cessity of training the youth to habits of in- 
dustry and order, the giving employment to 
the adult poor, and the cherishing that ac- 
cumulation of property among the lower 
ranks, which has in two centuries made Eng- 
land the most wealthy and comfortable coun- 
try in the world, with an industrious and 
peaceful population. These measures hav- 
ing been neglected in Ireland, have left her 
steeped in poverty, with an excessive popu- 
lation unemployed, and consequently unpro- 
fitable, destitute of property, and living on 
the very brink of want. If by any regulation 
for the employment of the population of Ire- 
land, the labour of each individual could be 
only made wortha penny perday, the amount 
annually would be double the revenue, and 
equal to the land rent. Were the minds of 
the people relieved by having a legal right 
to provision in time of distress, it would 
operate as a check to the subdivision of 
farms, and the exactions of land-jobbers ; 
the creation and investment of property, 
the fruit of industry, would go on ‘s- 
sively as in Britain; and if Ireland could be 
brought to the same state of industry and 
security as Scotland is now, the increased 
value 
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value of the land and stack could not be esti- 
mated at less than a thousand millions sterl- 
ing, or about four times what it is at the 
present time.” pp. 57, 58. 


There is another saving possible ; 
we mean in the army which now gar- 
risons Ireland. Where the people are 
employed, and live by that employ- 
ment, it becomes their interest to cul- 
tivate peace, and law becomes easily 
dominant. One-third, therefore, of 
the present military force might be 
sufficient. 

Whoever reads the “ State of Ire- 
land” in this useful volume, will be- 
hold a horrible picture of harrowing 
misery. We do not treat the subject 
with levity, when we say that no 
mouse, rat, or other vermin in Eng- 
land, endures the wretchedness whic 
human beings suffer in Ireland. Pigs 
can find masters, and cattle can find 
owners, because if they do eat, they 
ean be eaten in repayment; but the 
labour of a poor man has a value, in 
eur opinion, a thousand times more 
remuuerative, and we doubt whether 
a cannibal who made a calculation be- 
tween the return of profit made by his 
work, and that of fatting and eatin 
him, would not see the great odds of 
advantage in the former. The spur of 
either employing the poor, or being 
obliged to support them, would soon 
set all to rights. 

In p.317 we are sorry to see West 
India for East India Bill, and in p. 
440, two years for twelve years. Ver- 
bal inaccuracies should carefully 
avoided in works like this. 


oy 
97. Typographia: an Historical Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of The Art of 

Printing ; with practical Directions for 

conducting every Department in an Office: 

with a Description of Stereotype and Li- 

thography. Illustrated ly Engravings, 

Biographical Notices, and Portraits. By 

Thomas Curson Hansard. Baldwin and 

Co. Royal 8vo. pp. 963. 

W Eare here presented with a goodly- 
sized tome by a thoroughly practical 
Printer, born and bred in the Printer’s 
Chapel. It is formed on the basis of 
the previous works on the Typographic 
art by Moxon, Smith, and Luckombe, 
and more particularly on that of Stower, 
(an excellent work by the bye, which 
issued from the same premises in Pa- 
ternoster-row, about twenty years ago), 
and has the undoubted merit of con- 
taining more information than any of 


its predecessors ; indeed, it embraces 
every thing that could be expeeted in 
such a work, up to the time of its pub- 
lication. We do not mention Mr. 
Johnson's “ Typographia,” as the pre- 
sent work, we believe, was in consi- 
derable forwardness before Mr. John- 
son's was oo ; and as we do not 
— that Mr. Hansard notices Mr. 
ohnson’s in his preface, we presume 
he has not availed himself of its con- 
tents; for Mr. H. appears to act most 
honourably in acknowledging his lite- 
wy. obligations. 
he first article that attracts our 
attention is a biographical notice of 
that great patron of the press, the 
scientific Earl Stanhope, which we 
shall lay before our readers. 

‘¢ Charles Stanhope, third Earl Stanhope, 
was born in 1753. His grandfather, and 
his father, were both of bree warmly at- 
tached to the Whig party, and on all occa- 
sions constantly supported the liberal side of 
all public questions. The subject of this 
memoir was sent very young to Eton Col- 
lege, bag —— he was wpa at the 
age of ten, for the of accom in 
his father’s family to - nati in mes od 
the elder son soon died. Charles was now 
left to assume the title of Viseount Mahon, 
and in this state he passed ten years in that 
city, where his education was chiefly con- 
ducted under the inspection of M. Le Sage, 
well known as the author of a Theory of 
Gravity, and of various tracts connected 
with mineralogy, chemistry, and other de- 
partments of natural philosophy. During 
the young nobleman’s residence in Switzer- 
land, he made a considerable progress in 
scientific pursuit ; and while still resident in 
Geneva, he obtained a prize from the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Stockholm, 
for the best Essay on the Structures of the 
Pendulum. 

** Although Lord Stanhope was chiefly 
known by his contemporaries as a politician, 
it is rather as @ philosopher that he has 
made himself generally known to the world. 
Of his works, which relate to a strictly 
scientific object, his treatise on electricity 
seems to-stand first, in which he endeavours 
to establish some new principles respecti 
the electric fluid, In this aie he we 
to prove the existence, and to explain the 
effect, of what he calls the returning stroke, 
namely, an action induced at a considerable 
distance from the principal discharge, de- 
pending upon the tendency ef the fluid to 
equalize itself in all bodies. Since the pub- 
lication of this hypothesis, some accidents 
from lightning have occurred, which seem 
the best accounted for by it, and which in- 
deed cannot be easily explained upon any 
other principle. In this treatise, as — 
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object of practical utility is not neglected : 
the best method of preserving buildings 
from the effects of lightning is minutely 
considered, and exact directions are laid 
down for accomplishing this purpose. 

** Another object of great practical utility 
was, the means of preserving buildings from 
fire. This object he endeavoured to ac- 
complish by practising the simple and well- 
known expedient, that combustion can never 
take place where the air is excluded. To 
iNustrate this principle, and, at the same 
time, to bring the fact to the test of very 
ample experiment, he caused to be erecteda 
wooden house rehdered fire-proof, and, after 
filling the lower chamber with a collection 
of very inflammable materials, he set fire to 
it. The result was, that during the burn- 
ing, a number of persons of distinction who 
were present on the upper apartment, sat 
without inconvenience on the same. An 
account of this experiment was published in 
the Phil. Trans. for 1778. 

*¢ Another object which engrossed a con- 
siderable share of Lord Stanhope’s attention 
was, the employment of steam for the pro- 

ulsion of vessels, For a period of 20 years 
he continued his experiments, and is said to 
have spent large sums of money in prosecut- 
ing them. Jn the mean time Mr. Fulton 
had the same object in view; and although 
it is known that they both, at one period, 
frequently conversed on the topic of steam 
vessels, it is probable that no documents 
exist wltich can decide on the share which 
each of them had in this curious invention. 

«¢ His Lordship also published a pamphlet 
on the means of preventing frauds on the 
gold coin; and afterwards, on bank notes ; 
in both cases proceeding upon the obvious 
principle of employing very skilful workmen, 
whose performances would not be imitated 
by those who engage in attempts at forgery. 
He is farther well known for having suggest- 


- ed some important improvement in the con- 


struction of the Printing-press, by which a 
single stroke upon the centre of the machine 
is rendered equal to one of double the force 
at each end. 

*¢ Lord Stanhope would never suffer any 
of his improvements in priating to become 
objects of patent or monoply. So extremely 
anxious was he upon this subject, that when- 
ever he had any thing new in hand, which 
he found likely to succeed, his first step 
was, to take the precaution of entering a 
notice or caveat at the latent Office, to 
prevent any one else taking advantage of his 
ideas, and obtaining a patent. These caveats 
he regularly renewed at the end of the 
limited period. 

** Lord Stanhope died in 1816, in his 
64th year, exhibiting in the last scene of 
his life an uncommon degree of philosophi- 
cal resignation.” 

Genr. Mac. Dece mber, 1825. 
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Mr. Hansard has very discreetly dis- 
carded the pretended likenesses of some 
of our early English printers (usually 
to be found in works on Typography), 
such as Caxton, Wynkyn ye Worde, 
Pynson, &c. and has directed his at- 
tention to the Typographers and Type- 
founders of later times, presenting us 
with portraits of the celebrated Basker- 
ville (whose likeness appears for the first 
time in the present work), the two 
Bowyers, Nichols, the two Caslons, 
Dr. Wilson, Letter-founder of Glasgow, 
and Mr. Bulmer, late of the Shak- 
speare press. This last portrait we 
consider a failure, which we regret 
the more, as we think the one in Mr. 
Dibdiu'’s work equally unsatisfactory. 
We hope this respected Typographer 
will present his numerous friends with 
a better likeness of himself. An- 
other portrait we have to notice is that 
of Mr. Millar Ritchie, one of the first 
who carried on fine printing in Lon- 
don, but who practised the art without 
enriching himself, and is now an as- 
sistant to the author of this work. 
But the best likeness in the volume is 
decidedly that of the Author, drawn by 
A. Todd, R. A. and well engraved on 
wood by J. Lee, who has executed all 
the portraits, in a style hitherto unat- 
tempted. They are drawn on the 
block by Mr. W. Craig, engraved in a 
free cross-hatched manner by Mr. Lee, 
and, we may justly add, are printed by 
Mr. Hansard, ina way highly creditable 
to the respective artists. If we think 
some of the likenesses not so happy as 
they would probably have proved if 
engraved on copper, we think that the 
failure is inseparable from wood-en- 
gravings, when that style is applied te 
unsuitable subjects. 

The First Part of the work consists 
of the ** History of the Art;” culled 
with care from the labours of Ames, 
Herbert Palmer, Nichols, and Horne ; 
but above all, of Disp1y, that ‘* Colos- 
sus in Bibliography, who bestrides the 
2 world with well-merited 
and conscious superiority.” But as we 
have ‘so lately gone over the same 
ground in our review of Mr. Johnson’s 
labours (sce vol. xctv. 341), we shall 
content ourselves with noticing the 
Chinese mode of printing, which was 
discovered about 50 years before the 
Christian wra; that is, from wooden 
blocks, the common origin of printing 
in all countries: , 
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«¢ In printing, the Chinese do not use a 
press, as we do in Europe ; the delicate na- 
ture of their paper would not admit of it; 
when new, however, the blocks are engraved, 
the paper is cut, and the ink is ready, one 
man, says du Halde, with his brush can, 
without fatigue, print ten thousand sheets in 
a day*. Had this number been stated in 
figures, [ should have given the printer 
credit for having introduced a cipher extra- 
ordinary, in honour of Chinese industry. 
The t is absolutely incredible. 

«« The block to be printed must be placed 
level, and firmly fixed. The man must have 
two brushes; one of them of a stiffer kind, 
which he can hold in his hand, and use at 
either end. He dips it into the inkt, and 
rubs the block with it, taking care not to 
wet it too much, or to leave it too dry ; if it 
were wetted too much, the characters would 
be slurred; if too little, they would not 
print. When the block is once got into a 
proper state, he can print three or four 
sheets following, without dipping his brush 
into the ink. 

** The second brush is used to rub over 
the paper, with a small degree of pressure, 
that it may take the impression: this it does 
easily, for, not being sized with alum, it 
receives the ink the instant it comes in con- 
tact with it. It is only necessary that the 
brush should be passed over every part of 
the sheet with a greater or smaller degree of 
pressure, and repeated in proportion as the 
printer finds there is more or less ink upon 
the block. This brush is soft, and of an 
oblong form.” 


This subject is illustrated by two 

ages of a Chinese work, which were 
Socata to this country from China 
about a century ago, by Capt. Gough, 
father of the celebrated Antiquary. 

Sect. VI. contains a good account of 
the Stationers’ Company, with repre- 
sentations of the antient and modern 
appearance of their neat Hall, and the 
carved oak screen there. 

Sect. VII. embraces the history of 
eminent printers: Faust, Jenson, Aldus, 
Baskerville, Bodoni, Bulmer, Bensley f, 
McCreery (whose excellent poem, in- 
tituled ‘* The Press,” is here re- printed, 
with his permission), and Moxon: with 
biographical notices of the Bowyers, 
Griffith Jones, John Nichols, John 
Hughs, Luke Hansard, W. and A. 








® «* Dix mille feuilles.”” 

+ A mixture of ‘* Indian ink,”’ made of a 
due consistence. 

} It would have gratified us, had the work 
included a portrait of the present highly 
respected Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, the celebrated Bensley. 


Strahan, A. and R. Spottiswoode, A. 
J. Valpy, &c.—With great pleasure we 
extract the following account of a liv- 
ing ornament of his profession, who in 
the intimate knowledge of his art, and 
unbounded devotion to it, has never 
been exceeded. 


*« Mr. Luke Hansard § was born at Nor- 
wich in 1748, and served his apprenticeship 
to Mr. Stephen White, a man of much ver- 
satility uf talent and ingenuity, not confined 
entirely to his own profession. Upon the 
expiration of his term Mr. Hansard came to 
London, and obtained an engagement as a 
compositor in the office of Mr. Hughs, 
until the period when he became Mr. Hughs’s 
acting manager. After some years exertion, 
as great perhaps as ever was witnessed, cer- 
tainly never exceeded by any one, in making 
the interest of his employer the first and 
sole object, he became in 1799 a partner in 
the concern; and by a subsequent arrange- 
ment in 1800, he succeeded as the entire 
proprietor of a business to which he has, 
with unremitted exertion, devoted almost 40 
years of his life; and has rendered it the 
first in the world for that promptitude and 
dispatch so essential to the interests of the 
Legislature and the Nation. 

*« The increasing business of the House 
of Commons, and the vast accumulation of 
stock requisite for executing it, requiring 
more room, a large and commodious build- 
ing, suitable to the purpose, was erected in 
Parker-street, Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The whole busi is ducted 
under the firm of Luke Hansard and Sons, 
Mr. Hansard giving the old house (which 
for cleanliness, convenience, and above all, 
immensity of stock of materials, is as a 
printing establishment unequalled) the greater 
share of his personal attention. Long may 
he live endued with strength both of body 
and mind, to enjoy the delight (and he 
seeks no other pleasure) of his incessant 
drive of business. To this he devotes 18 
out of the 24 hours of every day of his life. 
He has a family of sons and grandsons (nor 
any lack of the other sex), who promise 
fair to rival in numbers engaged in the ty- 
pographic art, the Elzevirs of the 17th cen- 
tury; and to insure, beyond any ordinary 
probability of failure, a long succession of 
the name of Hansarp in a profession, in 
which Luke Hansard has, by his own talents 
and industry, raised a fame beyond all his 








§ Mr. Hansard has transferred in his life- 
time to the Stationers’ Company 1000/. 4 
per cents. the interest to be given to poor 
freemen of the Company; and 1500/. 3 
per cents. to provide every apprentice with a 
prayer-heok (these usually amount to about 
200 — a year), and for two annuities to 
decayed printers’ warehousemen. 
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compeers. His eldest son [the author of 
the present work] migrated to Peterborough- 
court in 1805, and upon the expiration of 
his lease in 1823, moved to a more central 
part of the City, and more convenient to 
those connexions he had been most anxious 
to form, in order to avoid any possible col- 
lision with the interest of his father and his 
ounger brothers. Having purchased the 
Freehold of a house in Paternoster-row, he 
fitted it up for business according to his 
idea and experience of what a printing-office 
ought to be, as far as the scite of ground 
allowed, and named it The Paternoster Row 
Press.”” 


Section VIII. is devoted to the his- 
tory of Type Founding; and contains a 
good abstract of Mr. Rowe Mores’ 
curious “ Dissertation on Type Foun- 
ders.” All the old masters in the art 
are noticed, but we prefer bringing 
forward the biographical sketches of 
living members of the profession. 


*¢ The third William Caslon (grandson of 
the first William) sold his share of the pa- 
ternal foundry to his mother and sister-in- 
law, and removed to Finsbury-square, and 
afterwards to Dorset-street; and his house 
in Finsbury was converted by the celebrated 
bookseller Mr. Lackington into the Temple 
of the Muses. In the hands of Mr. Wm. 
Caslon, Mr. Jackson’s foundry was greatly 
enlarged and improved, particularly by his 
elegant collection of cast ornaments, a 
species of typographical decoration which 
he has the merit of introducing into this 
country. He is the first letter-founder, of 
modern times at least, who was honoured 
with the royal appointment. His specimen 
of 1785 was very superior to any thing that 
had been before exhibited by the English 
founders, and became the pattern for that 
mode of display of their type which has 
since been adopted by most of the profession. 
If his friends had not yet the pleasure of 
occasionally receiving his lively salutations 
—of enjoying the gay, the gentlemanlike 
converse ; the whim, the anecdote, and the 
agreeable bagatalle of Wm. Caslon, afore- 
said; I might be induced to amplify on these 
points; but the biography »f contemporaries 
is rather delicate ground to touch upon ; 
and I therefore pass by with a hearty wish 
that his choice spirit may long continue 
buoyant to impart its enlivening sallies. 
The mention, however, of one thing, must 
not be omitted. Some years ago he was 
deprived of sight by the formation of a 
cataract in on eye: still his musical ear 
furnished the faculty of distinguishing per- 
sons whom he knew by their voices; and 
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times was rewarded with the perfect restora- 
tion of his sight; and his friends again ex- 
perience the delight of hearing him truly 
say, ‘ Ah! I’m happy to see you, by y 
But, although ever ready with anecdote and 
whim, to enliven; still more to his honour 
as a man, may it be added, that he can at 
once turn the cheerful smile into serious 
solicitations for the assistance of a decayed 
old friend, his orphan, or his widow. 

“In 1807 he relinquished business in 
favour of his son, the fourth William Caslon, 
who had previously been in partnership with 
his father, and to him we owe the greatest 
improvement in the art of type-founding 
that has taken place in modern times ; 
namely, the pierced matrices for large types, 
which he without impropriety denominated 
Sanspareil. In 1819, Mr. W. Cason, jun. 
disposed of his foundry to Messrs. Blake, 
Garnett, and Co. of Sheffield, whither the 
whole stock has been removed. Mr. Caslon 
relinquished his profession to enter into a 
gas-light concern on the North side of the me- 
tropolis, and transferred to the Sheffield foun- 
ders such a specimen of type and flowers as 
will ever cause us printers to regret the loss 
of such a competitor for fame in this diffi- 
cult business, The premises in which this 
foundry was conducted, have since been 
converted into a printing-office [that of 
Messrs. S. and R, Bentley].” 


We cannot compliment Mr. Han- 
sard on his portrait of our lively friend 
Mr. W. Caslon. 


«* Mr. Vincent Ficoims was apprentice 
to Mr. Jackson*. He was bound in 1782, 
and served him as apprentice and journey- 
man till his death in 1792, having, for the 
three preceding years had the entire manage- 
ment of the concern. Of this candidate for 
public favour as a letter-founder, Mr. Nichols 
says, ‘ With an ample — of his kind 
instructor's reputation, he inherits a consi- 
derable share of his talents and industry, and 
has distinguished himself by the many beau- 
tiful specimens he has produced ; and parti- 
cularly of Oriental types.’ On the death of 
Mr. Jackson, he failed in succeeding to his 
foundry and materials, by not bidding more 
than he conscientiously thought they were 
worth; or than he should be enabled to 
pay. But his character had long been ob- 
served by Mr. John Nichols, who, for many 
years, was the intimate friend of Mr. Jack- 
son. Under his auspices Mr. Figgins was 
encouraged to rear a foundry for his own 
name. A large order (two founts, great 

rimer and pica, of each 2000 |b. even before 
fe had produced a single specimen) gaye 
the young adventurer the best heart to pro- 
ceed; neither did his liberal patron suffer 








his cheerful spirits enabled him to sustai 

the calamity with a becoming temper of 
mind. At length, his courage in under- 
gothg the operation of couching three several 





* See a Memoir of Mr. Jackson, in our 
vol. Lxul. p. 92; and a Portrait of him in 
vol, LXVI. p. 728. - 

ton 
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him to want the sinews of trade as long as 
such assistance was required *.” 


The “Second Part” gives a de- 
scription of the practice of the Art of 
Printing, divided under the heads of 
** Case,” ‘* The Press,” ** Fine Print- 
ing,” ‘ Inking Apparatus,” ‘ Im- 
proved Manual Presses,” Printing Ma- 
chines, Printing Ink, the respective 
offices of Overseer, Reader, Warehouse 
Department, Stereotype Printing, Li- 
thography, Decorative Printing, &c. 
On all of these subjects very yy 
information is brought to light by Mr. 
Hansard, important to all concerned 
in Typography, but more especially to 
the Tyro; and we shall conclude with 
our hearty recommendation that the 
young aspirant to eminence in the art 
should devote ** his days and his nights 
to the study of ’ Hansarp. 


—o— 


98. Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland. 2 vols. 
8vo. Saunders and Otley. 

THIS work is written in imitation 
of M. de Stael’s ‘* Germany,” and 
consequently differs much from the 
eneral character of those numerous 
_~— in England annually published 
on the Continent. Foreign travellers 
who, up to this time, have published 
their remarks upon this Country, have 
devoted denne principally to the 
consideration of its constitution, laws, 
industry and commerce; but the pre- 
sent writer justly considered that Eng- 
lish Literature deserved to be made 
more generally known. He has there- 
fore Sveand a large portion of his 
pages to the literature of the present 
day, and he has accompanied his re- 
marks upon various writers with brief 
observations, displaying considerable 
knowledge and candour. 


The first volume of the work is 
chiefly dedicated to London and its 
environs, and it contains a critical re- 
view of the Public Buildings, the Arts, 
the Drama, and the Learned Profes- 
sions. 


** The bustle which prevails in the City 
exceeds description. The foot pavements, 
which are narrower here than at the West 
end of the town, are insufficient to accom- 
modate the crowd of passengers who are 
continually moving to and fro, One is 
often compelled to abandon the foot pave- 
ment for 2 moment, and walk in the horse 
road, a thing which never happens, the 
English politely say, but to dogs and 
Frenchmen. Cheapside and Fleet-street 
are described by Sir W. Scott in his novel 
of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ but the Citizens 
of the time of Good King James would be 
mightily astonished at the present splendor 
and magnificence of the shops of those 
streets. Cheapside and Fleet-street are like 
our Rue St. Denis and Rue Vivenne com- 
bined. 

** We shall find handsomer streets in the 
West end of the town; but before we pro- 
ceed to join the fashionable bazaars, or in 
Bond-street, let us station ourselves on 
London Bridge and look down the river, 
where a forest of masts extends for the 
space of four miles. Here I confess that 
London is the first of capitals, and the Seine 
is but a streamlet in comparison with the 
Thames. We must next pay a visit to 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, which has not received 
its new name of Pitt’s Bridge, which some 
persons proposed giving it in honour of the 
illustrious rival of Fox. From Blackfriars’ 
Bridge we have a view of St. Paul's, the 
Tower, the Monument, Somerset House, 
Westminster Abbey, and more than thirty 
Churches. Westminster Bridge, which was 
the handsemest in London before the con- 
struction of Waterloo Bridge, was the work 
of a Frenchman. But Waterloo Bridge is 
not only the finest in London, it may be 
called the most magnificent in the world, 
At the sight of its elliptical arches, sus- 








* «It is a singular coincidence that the three eminent printers, successive proprietors 











of the same concern, should be the patrons of three foundries which have so eminently 
flourished; namely, the first Mr. Bowyer was the patron of the first Mr. Caslon; the 
second Mr. Bowyer, of Mr. Jackson, who served his apprenticeship to Mr. Caslon ; and 
Mr. John Nichols, of Mr. Figgins, who, as just above stated, served his time to Mr. 
Jackson. The patronage also of the delegates of the Oxford University press, and the 
type on which Mr. Bensley printed those two splendid works, Bowyer’s History of Eng- 
land, and Macklin’s Bible, established Mr. Figgins in all the reputation he could desire ; 
and he has never since ceased in his efforts to make his foundry one of the most complete 
in England... No foundry existing is better stocked with matrices for those extraneous 
sorts which are cut more with a view to accommodation than profit : such as, astronomical, 
geometrical, algebraical, physical, genealogical, and arithmetical sorts; and I feel it parti- 
cularly incumbent on me to add, that, as his specimen bears equal rank with any for the 
number and beauty of its founts, so he has strayed less into the folly of fat-faced, prepos- 
terous disproportions, than either Thorne, Fry, or Caslon. I consider his five-line pica 


german-text, a typographic curiosity.” 
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pended so lightly and elegantly from one 


side of the river to the other, one cannot 
feel astonished at Canova having said that 
he would willingly resign all his glory for 
the honour of having created that master- 
piece of Rennie’s genius. But we are now 
beyond the boundaries of the City, and 
have reached Charing Cross, in the centre 
of which stands the equestrian statue of 
Charles I. Further on, in a sort of court- 
yard behind Whitehall, the palace from 
which the Monarch was conducted to the 
scaffold, is the statue of the last King of 
the House of Stuart, James II. which was 
erected to him the year before his abdication. 
The pedestal bears the inscription of his 
name and his title of King, which the new 
dynasty did not deface.” 


In the tenth Chapter we find some 
remarks upon the present state of 
sculpture in London, at the conclusion 
of which the following passage occurs: 


*¢ The English Sculptors, it is true, have, 
like the French, generally disguised histori- 
cal personages by what I could call ana- 
chronisms in costume. Thus we see the 
Charleses and the Jameses clothed in the 
Roman Toga, and the periwigs are disre- 
garded, an omission very creditable to the 
artists. In our busts and statues of Lewis 
XIV. the wig usually encircles the brow of 
Grand Monarque. 

** There is, however, nothing offensive 
in the figure of Charles Fox, represented in 
a consular robe in Bloomsbury-square ; for 
there was a certain degree of Roman elo- 
quence in the parliamentary speeches of that 
leader of the Opposition. He is repre- 
sented seated, with his right arm extended 
and supporting Magna Charta. His name 
forms the only inscription on the pedestal. 
The countenance is said to be a striking 
resemblance of the distinguished statesman. 
The attitude is dignified, and the statue, 
upon the whole, reflects great credit on the 
talent of Westmacott. In Russell-square, 
in a situation facing the monument of Fox, 
there is another statue, which also calls to 
mind one of those illustrious statesmen of 
ancient Rome, whose time was divided be- 
tween the labours of the senate and the care 
of their Sabine farms. This statue repre- 
sents the late Duke of Bedford, with one 
hand resting on a plough, and in the other 
holding some ears of corn. There are four 
emblematic figures of the Seasons, at the 
pedestal of the monument, which is adorned 
with various rural attributes in bas-relief.” 

The earlier portion of the second 
volume is devoted to the poets, and in 
this department the author has evinced 
considerable knowledge of our litera- 
ture. 

The latter portion comprises the 
writer's tour to Scotland, in which he 


. 
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has given us the details of several lon, 
interviews with Sir Walter Scott, his 
Lady, and Mr. Crabbe, which display 
much anecdote relative to the current 
Literature of the day. 


--—— 


99. Time’s Telescope for 1826. 


WE are always happy at this season 
of the year to welcome another volume 
of this entertaining collection, in which 
the utile et dulce are ever sure to be 
judiciously blended. This volume is 
ushered in by three introductory poems ; 
the “* Echo of Antiquity,” by J. H. 
Wiffen ; “‘ The Past and the Future,” 
by Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
and * the Influence of Nature and 
Poetry on National Spirit,” by William 
Howitt, author of the ‘* Forest Min- 
strel.” 

It is the custom of the Editor to 
give as an introduction, a dissertation 
at Jength on some interesting subject : 
that chosen for the present year, is a 
very able essay “‘ on Man, by Thomas 
Myers, LL.D.” : 

Section I. treats of the Physical 
Powers of Man. The chief varieties 
are, 1. The Caucasian race, with white 
skin; 2. The Mongolian, with olive 
skin; 3. The Ethiopian, with black 
skin; 4. The American, with red or 
copper coloured skin; and 5. The 
Malay, with brown or tawny skin, 
The Caucasian must be considered as 
the centre division, the Mongolian and 
the Ethiopian as the two extremes, 
while the American and the Mala 
constitute the middle terms. *'This di- 
versity, the author thinks, is not suffi- 
cient to warrant the unscriptural idea 
that mankind has sprang from differ- 
ent sources, as man is endowed with a 
greater degree of pliancy of body than 
the lower species of animals, by which 
he can exist with comparative ease in 
all countries, and in all varieties of 
temperature. The difference between 
these apparently various races may 
therefore be sufliciently accounted for 
by the continued operation of phy- 
sical, political, and moral causes. The 
whole article is extremely interesting, 
and we heartily join with Dr. Myers 
in the feelings expressed in the follow- 
ing extract : 

«On reviewing the whole mechanism of 
the human frame, we cannot fail of being 
struck with the peculiar adaptation of its 
different parts. Manifestly complex and 
elaborate in its organization, it combines so 

much 
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much harmony and unity in its plan, and 
displays so much power and wisdom in its 
execution, as at once to bid defiance to 
scepticism, and justify the expression of the 
learned Bellini: ‘ Magnus Dominus! Mag- 
nus Fabricator Hominum Deus! Magnus 
atque mirabilis ! Conditor rerum Deus quim 
magnus es’ !”” 

The second Section treats “* Of the 
Intellectual Faculties of Man;” in 
which the opinions of Dr. Reid, Ali- 
son, Dugald Stewart, and other writers, 
are well condensed. Section III. em- 
braces “the Moral Perceptions of 
Man,” in discussing which, Mr. Myers 
borrows largely from Dr. Collyer’s Lec- 
tures on Ethic, delivered at the Surrey 
Institution. 

The body of the work contains the 
usual diversified feast under ‘* Remark- 
able Days,” and each Month is closed 
with ** Astronomical Occurrences.” 

The Editor takes every proper op- 

rtunity to interweave pious effusions, 
Both in verse and prose, with his other 
matter. The fo a ee — 
com 1 by the late hi respecte 
Dr. Middleton, Bp. of Udeemk ond 
always sung on Ne w Year’s Day by 
his desire. 


“* As o’er the past my memory strays, 
Why heaves the secret sigh ? 

*Tis that I mourn departed days, 
Still unprepared to die. 


The world and worldly things beloved 
My anxious thoughts employed ; 

And time unhallowed, unimproved, 
Presents a fearful void. 


Yet, Holy Father! wild despair 
Chase from my labouring breast ; 

Thy grace it is which — the prayer, 

t grace can do the rest. 

My Life’s brief remnant all be thine ! 
And when thy sure decree 

Bids me this fleeting breath resign, 
O speed my soul to Thee!” 


Numerous worthies who have died 
in 1825, are noticed under the days of 
theirdeparture. Norareliving worthies 
forgotten, for we observe a memoir of 
Mr. J. H. Wiffen, who may be styled 
the Poet Laureat of the Time’s Tele- 
scope, as besides the Introductory 
Poem, before noticed, there are in the 
present volume more than a dozen ex- 
tracts from his Poems. 


—o—— 

100. The Magistrate’s Pocket Book ; or Epi- 
tome of the Duties and Practice of a Justice 
of the Peace, out of Sessions, alphabetically 
arranged. To which is added a copious 


and general Index. By Wm. Robinson, 

Esq. LL.D. of the Middle Temple. er. 8vo, 

pp.446. C. Hunter. 

DR. ROBINSON’S name is known 
by different publicationsconnected with 
topographical literature; and he has 
— contributed more towards the 

istory of the county of Middlesex 
than any cotemporary writer. His 
Histories of TotrennamM, StToKe 
Newineton, Enrietp, &c. have 
rendered his name familiar to every 
antiquary ; and the present highly 
useful work is likely to extend his 
reputation amongst the profession 
of. which he forms so respectable a 
member. Indeed its utility will not 
be confined to the Magistracy or legal 
profession alone : the publick at large 
(particularly those connected with 
trade and parochial duties) may de- 
rive the most necessary and import- 
ant information respecting the present 
state of the Criminal Law. The most 
recent authorities are carefully adduced ; 
and the whole is arranged in the most 
judicious and systematic manner. Its 
conciseness is the only thing to be re- 
gretted; but perhaps the addition of 
summonses, orders, &c. would have so 
extended the work, and increased the 
price, as to have limited its circulation. 
On this subject we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph, explanatory of the Au- 
thor's future intentions. 

** To have added forms of Summonsts, 
Warrants, Convictions, Orpvers, Apju- 
DICATIONS, &c. would have increased the 
bulk of the book so much, that it would 
have defeated the author’s intention of com- 
pressing the matter so as to bring the book 
into a convenient size for the pocket ; but 
as it has been considered by some that a 
set of practical forms would be a useful 

ndage to the Pocket Book, the Author 

as it in contemplation, at some day not far 
distant, to adda series of the most useful 
and approved forms, as a supplement to this 
little volume.” 


; —o— 

101. The Visitation of the Sick. In three 
Parts. By the Rev. Henry Wintle, 4.M. 
Rector of Somerton, Oxfordshire. 12mo. 
pp. 104. 

THE Visitation of the Sick is fat 
from an easy duty to a conscientious 
Clergyman. If he leans too much to 
severity, he defeats the object, or limits 
its a to the virtuous alone, 
and, if he be too easy, he opens a door to 
procrastination of reform. We would 


therefore call the Visitation of the. 


Sick, tite sanction and aidof the Church 
afforded 
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afforded to repentance. The question- 
able part of the service (at least it has 
been made so) is the absolution. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Low, in his elaborate 
treatise on the subject, it has no pro- 

tive operation. Mr. Wintle quotes 
psa Tucker's words, 

** The form of absolution in our order, 
for the Visitation of the Sick, is justly liable 
to censure; because it pretends to such a 
knowledge of the human heart, as cannot 
belong to any mortal man, without an ex- 
press revelation from heaven.” P. 102. 

We apprehend, that it forgives sins 
so far as we have power to forgive 
them; i. e. we make a grant subject 


to 7 
atever a conscientious and pious 
man would have done to preduce a 
proper effect upon the mind of the 
sick, is shown in this excellent little 
work. It states, that the object of the 
visiting minister is to produce repent- 
ance, that kind of it which worketh 
salvation, for without that the visit is 
of course nugatory. It is the only 
means of rendering the office instru- 
mental to public good. Here Mr. 
Wintle’s judicious basis entirely does 
away any unjustifiable use of the atone- 
ment, with regard to men of wicked li‘e. 
Young Clergymen cannat do better 
than adopt the modes recommended 
by Mr. Winule, in this useful manual. 


—o— 
102. The Catholick Faith, a Sermon trans- 
lated from the Greek. To which is added, 

a brief Refutation of Popery, from the Writ- 

ings of the Fathers. By Hugh Stuart 

Boyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 70. 

THERE is much felicitous illustra- 
tion in the writings of the Fathers, par- 
ticularly in regard to those abstruse 
mysteries which we give up as inex- 
— without reflecting that it may 

ible to exhibit modes of being, 
without presuming to comprehend its 
essence or properties. ‘Tertullian is 
very happy in such illustrations, and 
il is not less so in his representation 
of the Holy Trinity. There must have 
been a beginning, say many scepticks, 
to the existence of the Son, but St. 
Basil shows, that the sound Scripturist 
admits of no such necessity. He thus 
explains the matter: 

** Since a son, by natural right, possesses 
whatever belongs unto his father ; and since 
an only begotten page = the whole, 
not ing any thing which is ici- 
petol by uesthens we he from pave 
appellation of the son, that he is participant 
of the father’s nature ; not having been made 
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ty a decree, but having beamed forth from 

Scmmnen, totheineund 
conyoined unto the father ; his equal in excel- 
lency, his equal in power, the participator of 
his glory.” P. 7. 

As to the Holy Spirit, he says: 

*« The soul, which is purified from mate- 
rial dross, and dise from terrene affec- 
tions; the soul, which can leave behind it 
all created natures ; which, like a fish emerg- 
ing from the depths of ocean, can rise above 
its native element, can breathe celestial air, 
and swim on the pure waves of incorporeal 
existence ; that soul will perceive the Spirit 
where it perceives the Father and the 
It will see, that the Spirit subsists in one 
common essence; that it is co-eternal, 
commensurate, and equipotent ; i 
whatever they p aah ’ wee 
ness, sanctity, and life. Of these perfec- 
tions, not one is acquired or adventitious ; 
but, as to cast a heat is i le from 
light, so also to sanctify and to give life can 
never be separate from the Spirit.” P. 9. 

Concerning the Son, he says: 

«<I partook of the celestial image, and 
did not preserve it. He [the Son] partici- 
pates of my lowly flesh, that he may not 
only restore the image, but make this flesh 
immortal.” P. 17. 

Stronger representations cannot be 
made, and we are inclined to think 
with Mr. Boys, that there are passa 
in Chrysostom and Nazianzen, fully 
a ‘to Demosthenes, Isocrates, or 
Plato. In subtlety and acumen the 
Fathers are exceeded by no metaphysi- 
cians whatever; and it is plain, that 
the scholastic Divinity is not of pure 
Aristotelian origin, but an alloy of the 
Fathers cast in the mould of the Stagy- 
rite. Mr.Boyd has many shrewd oomnithe 
upon the unwarrantable corruptions of 
Popery, but we have room only to re- 
commend his pamphlet to Theologians. 





108. Essays and Letters. By John Kitto. 
With a short Memoir of the Author. 12mo. 
pp. 210. 

MR. KITTO is the son of a work- 
ing stone mason at Plymouth ; and fol- 
lowed his father’s trade. A fall from 
the roof of a house occasioned, in the 
deplorable result of the accident, a 
total loss of hearing. He was thus 
obliged to take refuge in the work- 
house, and was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. Through his deafness, read- 
ing became his ne 9 ona = he 
cultivated natural powers by com- 

itiou. Eiveral feelings dictated a 


andsome subscription, and have 


brought his effusions into broad. day- 
He has evidently read and di- 
gested 


light. 
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ted much. We should little think 
Sie an author of the humble preten- 
sions of Mr. Kitto, should write an 
essay upon Sublimity, and yet he has 
done so, and made remarks not un- 
worthy the attention of the most pro- 
found philosopher. The sublime it- 
self is, in our judgment, nothing more 
than that sensation or idea, which pro- 
duces awe and admiration; and one 
which authors divide and subdivide 
merely because they make a Thesis of 
it; for Nature certainly has but one 
mode of creating the sublime, and the 
feeling is in its essence quite simple. 
We agree however with Mr. Kitto in 
the following position . 

«¢ Association is the chief source of the 
leasures experienced by the Moralist, the 

hilosopher, the Poet, and by every man of 

taste and feeling. And it is from the pau- 
city of their associations, that so mavy are 
incapable of appreciating the emotions pro- 
duced by the sublime and the beautiful.” 
P. 169. 

Now it is certain, that we take no 
interest in any thing with which we 
do not combine ideas. . 

The following is a happy and taste- 
ful remark : 

«« I never saw the passion of Love so ad- 
mirably described, even in books devot: < 
solely to the subject, as in the laconic de- 
scription of Jacoh’s love. ‘ And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel; and they 
seemed to him lut a few days for the love he 
Lore to her’.”  P. 181. 

We all know what Touchstone says 
of those with whom Time flies swik, 
and though we should not like seven 
year indentures of apprenticeship to 
the courting trade, yet lovers and odd 
misers will do odd dine. 


104. The Lost Spirit, a Poem. By John 
_ Lawson, Author of Orient Harping. 12mo. 
Pp» 129. 

THIS Poem, which is written in 
good Miltonian blank verse, contains 
energetick sentiment, and powerful fi- 
gure; but though we agreee with the 
Editor, that the execution of the Poem 
is unquestionably of the first order, we 
do not think with him, that it exposes 
error in a striking manner, and incul- 
cates in forcible language religious 
truth, and that it will aflord “ great 
pleasure to every well-principled mind.” 
(Pref. iv. v.) In our judgment, there 
is no pleasure at all in thinking that a 
person is damned to all eternity; and 
that the wretched Ugolino, who was 
starved todeath, should have the further 


misery added, that his soul was, through 
his impatience-under suffering, utterly 
lost, we by no means think a subject 
happily chosen. Ugolino, if he had 
become the ‘* Lost Spirit” here de- 
scribed, no, doubt was insane through 
suffering ; and we know, that it is not 
a divine attribute, ‘‘ to crush bruised 
reeds.” Furthermore, it is the opinion 
of various deep Theologians, that the 
evil ascribed to Foucliount does not 
exist, at least that God is not and can- 
not be the author of evil at all. It is 
rather to be supposed, that apparent 
evil is connected with some law in the 
ceconomy of the Universe, unknown to 
us, and in reference to that law is a good. 


105. Cadijah, or, The Black Palace ; a Tra- 
gedy in five Acts, By Mrs. Jamieson, 8vo. 
pp. 104. G. B, Whittaker. 
**MAGNIS tamen excidit ausis.” 

We dare not sacrifice truth to gallantry. 

If Ladies will attempt a flight beyond 

the strength of their pinions, they must 

be content with the sympathy we are 
disposed to yield to their failure. 

The Authoress of Cadijah, ‘it is evi- 
deut, has talents sufficient to bear her 
not only harmless, but with credit, 
* sough some less aspiring path of Li- 
verature ; but it belongs not to her to 
grasp the wand of Shakspeare—a wand 
that resisted the attempts of Byron. 
Our love of the sex forbids that we 
should discourage any well - founded 
efforts. of Literary amibition. We 
would direct them rather to subjects 
more congenial with their nature, and 
more suited to their real pretensions. 

Of Cadijah, the less we say the bet- 
ter. The language, where it would be 
most impassioned, seldom rises above 
mediocrity. The Epithalamium is far 
below it. 


—@— 

106. The Bar, with Sketches of Eminent 
Judges, Barristers, &c. &c. a Poem, with 
Notes, 12mo, pp. 160. Hurst, Robin- 
son, and Co. 

IT is evident that this Poem has been 
written some years—much of it is in- 
applicable, and much of it prophetic. 
It has some pretensions, but they are 
very unequally sustained. Many Rose 
are remarkably healthy and vigorous, 
while others are as tame, feeble, and 
prosaic. There are some infelicitous 
parodies, and others more happily exe- 
cuted. Upon the whole, it is a harm- 
less and entertaining effusion, which it 
would be captious to censure, and taste- 
less to praise. 
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L'TERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
<i 


Ready for Publication. 

Mr. Cravock’s Literary and Miscella- 
neous Memoirs, with the Appendix (dedi- 
cated, by permission, to his Majesty), are 
now completed; and a Second Volume is 
pre ‘or the press, consisting of “ Zo- 
beide, a Tragedy (5th edit.) to which is pre- 
fixed an lish Couplet to the Author by 
Mons. de Voltaire ; mohel, by Czar, a 
Tragedy, (2d edit.) inscribed, rmis- 
sion, m4 her late Imperial Majesty, Empress 
of all the Russias ; and Four Essays, Moral 
and Religious, addressed to the rising gene- 
ration. 

Testamenta Vetusta; being Illustrations 
from Wills, of Manners, Customs, &e. as 
well as of the Descents and Possessions of 
many distinguished Families, from the reign 
of Henry II. to the Accession of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. By Nicuotas Harris Nicotas, 

. F.S.A. Barrister at Law. 

racitions and Recollections ; domestic, 
clerical, and literary; in which are included 
Letters of Charles II. Cromwell, Fairfax, 
Edgecumbe, Macaulay, Wolcot, Opie, Whit- 
aker, Gibbon, Buller, Courtenay, Moore, 
Downman, Drewe, Seward, Darwin, Cow- 
per, Hayley, Hardinge, Sir Walter Scott, 
aud other distinguished Characters. By the 
Rev. R. Potwuece. In two volumes 8vo. 

The Eighth Part of ‘* The Progresses of 
King James the First.” 

A Picturesque and Topographical Ac- 
couut of Cheltenham, i oe Rev, T. D, 
Fossroke; with Medical and other Contri- 
butions, by Mr. Joun Fossroke, resident 
Surgeon at Cheltenham. 

A Translation of the first Georgie of Vir- 

il, with Notes and Explanations. By the 
. R. Hosiyn. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica; containing 
an Ordo and interlineal Translation accom- 
panying the Text; a Treatise on Latin Ver- 
sification; and References to a Scanning 
Table, exhibiting, on musical principles, 
every variety of Hexameter Verse. With an 
explanatory Index. Intended as an Tutro- 
duction to the reading of the Latin Poets. 
By P. A. Nurraut, LL. D. Editor of Stir- 
ling’s Juvenal interlineally translated. 

An Enquiry into the Origin of the Laws 
and (Political Institutions of Modern Eu- 
rope, and in particular of those of England. 
By Georce Srence, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 

an. 

Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in 
the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, extending 
across the Great Desert, to the tenth de- 
gree of Northern latitude; and from Kouha 
in Bornou, to Sockatoo, the capital of the 

Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 





Soudan empire. By Masor Dixon: Daw- 
HAM, of his Majesty’s 17th reg. of Foot, 
Capt. Hucu Crarrerton, of the Royal 
Navy (the survivors of the expedition), and 
the late Dr. Oupwey., 

Proceedings of the Expedition despatched 
by his Majesty’s Geveminens to Fis ay the 

orthern Coast of Africa, in 1821 and 
1822; comprehending an account of the 
Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of the ancient cities 
composing the Pentapolis, and other various 
existing remains. By Capt. F. W. Beecuey, 
R. N. and H. W. Begcuey, Esq. 

The Mission from to Siam, and 
to Hue, the capital of Cochin China, never 
before visited by any European, in the years 
1821-22. By Geo. Fintatson, Esq. with 
an Introduction and Memoir of the Author, 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, F.R.S, 

Travels of the Russian Mission ¢ h 
Mongolia to China, and Residence in Pe- 
kin in the years 1820, 1821. By Georce 
Timkowskt. 

A concise System of Commercial Arith- 
metic, adapted to modern practice. By 
James Morrison, Accountant. 

The Union Shakspeare, being the 1st of 
an original Series of Plates illustrative of 
the Plays of Shaks By the most emi- 
nent Painters and Engravers. 

Domestic Preacher; or short Discourses: 
from the MSS. of some eminent Ministers. 

Hints for Ministers and Churches. By the 
late Rev. ANprew Futter 

Memoirs of the late Miss Jane Taylor. 
By her brother Mr. Isaac Taytor, jun. 

Selections fiom the Works of Dr. John 
Owen. By the Rev. W. Witson, D.D, 
Author of “Selections from Leighton’s 
Works,” 

The Father’s Guide in the Selection of a 
School for his Son; being a short Account 
of all the Schools in England, from which 
Scholars have a claim to Fellowships, Scho- 
larships, Exhibitions, or other honours and 
emoluments in the two Universities. By a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 

.An Essay on Cranivlogy. By the Rev. 
R. W. Hamitton, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Leeds Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society. 

he Prospect and other Poems, 

A Practical Treatise on Life Assurance. 
By Freverick Buayney, author of “A 
Treatise on Life Annuities.” 

The Danciad. By Tuos. Witson, Teacher 
of Dancing. 

A new historical Novel, entitled Henry 
the Fourth, being a specimen of Shak- 


speare’s Plays. 
Preparing 
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; Sor Publication. 

An Hisecheal od Ti ical De- 
scription of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
including the 16 parishes aud hamlets of 
the Half hundred Lothingland, in Suffolk. 
By Mr. J. H. Druery. 

The History and Antiquities of Ecton, 
> the County of Northampton. By Joun 

LE. 

A Quarterly Journal, entitled Oes Lyfr 
reig, the Welsh Chronicle, and Arche- 
ical and Bibli hical Journal, illus- 

trative of the early history, antiquities, and 
bardism of Wales, and the Marches. 

Vindiciz Christiane, a comparative Esti- 
thate of the Genius and Tendency of the 
Greek, the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the 
Christian Religious. By the Rev. Jerome 
Autey. 

The Remains and Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, Author of the Poem on 
the Burial of Sir John Moore. By the 
Rev. J. A. Russett, M.A. 


The Skeleton of Universal Elocution; or,” 


a Metrical Epitome of Oratorical Pronun- 
ciation, scientifically adapted to the natural 
melody of all Languages, By the Rev. 
Avexanper Maccowan. 

A complete Collection of Memoirs re- 
lating to the History of Great Britain, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By a Literary So- 
ciety. 

rs and Collections of Sir Robert 

Wilmot, bart. some time Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenants of Ireland. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to com- 

the survey of the Western coast of 

ew Holland, between the years 1817 and 

1822. By Pumir Parker Kino, R.N. 
Commander of the Expedition. 

Travels in the Hedjaz. By the late Joun 
Lewis Burcknarnt. 

Anne Boleyn, a Dramatic Poem. By the 
Rev. H. H. Miuman. Uniformly with the 
Fall of Jerusalem. 

The second volume of Dr. Southey’s 
History of the late War in Spain and Por- 


e Life of Erasmus, with Historical 
Remarks on the State of Literature between 
the 10th and 16th centuries. By Cuartes 
Borer. 

The Life of General Wolfe, from original 
documents, uniform with Mr. Southey’s 
Life of Nelson. 

Excerpta Oraturica, or Selections from 
the Greek Orators, adapted to the use of 
Schools and Universities. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante Ali- 
_ with an Analytical Comment. By 

er 

ineations 
of various Changes of Structure which oc- 
cur in Man and some of the inferior Ani- 
mals. By Joun Barox, M.D. 

A Digest of the Evidence takeg before 
the Select Committees of the two Houses 


ing a Christian. By the Rev. T. H. Horne, 
M. A. 





on a Oxrorp, Dec. 8. 

jowing subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Proce for the ensuing 
year, viz.— 

For Latin Verse—‘ Montes Pyrenzi.” 

For an English Essay—Is a rude, or a 
refined age, more favourable to the produe- 
tion of works of fiction?” 

For a Latin Essay —*‘ Quibus preci 
de causis in artium liberalium studiis 
mani Greecis vix pares, nedum superiores 
evaserint.”” 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for under uates who have not exceeded 
four years from the time of their matricula- 
tion; and the other two for such members 
of the University as have exceedéd four, but 
not completed seven yeers. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize-—For the 
best Composition in English verse; not con- 
taining either more or fewer than Fifty 
Lines, by any under graduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his ma- 
triculation—Trajan’s Pillar. 


University or Epivsurcu. 


Mr. Fellowes, of Ryegate, in Surrey, to 
whom the late aron Maseres be- 
queathed his fortune, has ted the 


University of Edinburgh with a — of 
200. to be employed in e i 
sical cabinet ceerrsated wi Prokesee luce 
lie’s class; the sum of 50/. annually, for 
two prizes to the more advanced pupils; 
and for the present year an additional sum 
of 751. to be given as prizes for the two 
best essays on comets, to candidates who 
had studied at this University. The condi- 
tions to be annexed tu these trials of profi- 
ciency are not yet settled. For the present 
session, it is proposed to admit as i 
tors for the tan wenn all those who. join 
the Natural Philosophy Class this season, 
and have attended it within a period 
of five years. The prizes are to be awarded 
in March next—20/. with a gold medal of 
the value of 10/. for the best essay; 20/. 
with a silver medal of the same size, for the 
next in merit. The 75/. previously men- 
tioned, will be expended in prizes for the 
best essays upon the subject given, and for 
which all those who have studied at Edin- 
burgh University.within the last ten years 
will be invited to contend. 

Royat Society. 

On the 30th of November, the 
Society had their Anniversary Dinner at 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. Amongst the 
company present were the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, Mr. Secretary Peel, Mr. Bell age 
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tired Chancery Barrister), Sir Everard 
Home, who was accompanied by his son 
Captain Home, &c. W. Maddock, esq. Ge 
Portland-place), Davies Gilbert, esq. M. P. 
the Society’s Treasurer, Nath. Lee, esq. 
the Secretary, Dan. Moore, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Treasurer of the Society's Club, 
&e, Sir, H 
the: late Sir Joseph Banks, the President of 
the Society, took the Chair. On his right 
hand was the Bishop of Carlisle, and on his 
left sat ang Hy The cloth hav- 
ing been removed, the Chairman proposed, 
“The King, the Patron of the Royal 
ciety.” In doing so, he said, it was un 
cessary for him to enlarge on the,claims 
which his Majesty had on their and the 
country’s acknowledgments. The 
King ot only the Patron of the Royal 
Sasiety, . : 


ee 
: 
i 
i 
& 
F 


was received with the most marked enthu- 


siasm. 
Mr, Peel said, ‘‘ That it was very unusual 
for any one to presume to address a public 
company immediately after the toast which 
had just been given. But he thought the 
present was a fitter rtunity than any 
other that would occur for making the com- 
munication which he was about to make. 
His. Majesty had authorized him, with ex- 
pressions of the warmest interest in the 
welfare of the Royal Society, to make 
ny intention of one g two ~~" 
tary Prizes—being medals of the value 
fifty guineas each, to be annually awarded 
in such manner as should, after due consi- 
deration, seem best calculated to promote 
the hich the Royal Society had 
been founded. His Majesty was not satis- 
_ the only ~— a be success- 
ition whi Society 
wee mmmnd should be the medal now 
in consequence of the hequest of 
& private individual. He should abstain 
saying any thing at present with re- 
to the particular di y in science, 


é 
; 





if 


lar species of investigation for 
Sesuubens shoald be of- 
en he referred to the noble 
for which the Royal Society had 
as emphatically expressed 
—when he found that it 
ir business to record all such works 
of art as are within their 
that the present and future 
mark upon errors that have 
hened by lo: ription,— 
oe mambondie that = n neglected, 
push those that are already known to 
more various uses—he feared that the chief 
difficulty in selecting proper objects of com- 
petition would be on account of the number 
which would present themselves.” 
“The Duke of York, and the Royal Fa- 


peelgite 
iets 
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= The Society of Antiquaries 4" 
«The Royal Academy,” were toasts that 
followed. 

Mr. D. Gilbert, M. P. then the 
health of the President of the Royal Society. 
He would not occupy the attention of the 
room with dwelling on the merits of their | 
distinguished Chairman, especially as that 
individual was necessarily present; indeed 
it was not requisite, for his excellencies were 
well known to those assembled on the pre- 
sent occasion. His varied acquirements, and 
his useful discoveries, not only reflected 


ledgmen i 
of the value of the compliment that had just 
been conferred on him, as well as of the 
distinction of being the President of so ho- 
nourable and useful a Society, That Society 
had hitherto been eminently valuable in pro- 
moting information, Toudable inquiries, and 
useful discoveries: science owed much to it. 


valuable research and discovery; and with 
such patronage, and after the communica- 
tion of that evening, it could not fail to be 
still more eminent and useful. The spirit 
of inquiry was now abroad; the desire of 
improvement, and the anxiety for useful re- 
search and discoveries, now more than ever 
animated society. Science, within the last 
100 years, had made rapid strides, so much 
so, that could the inhabitants of another 
planet have heen a century ago 
the earth, then withdrawn, and now 

to revisit this sublunary scene, such person 
would hardly recognize it to be the same 
spot that he had before visited. The c 
were not such as to require detail from him; 
though the rail-roads and canals of the 
country, the yay application ae the 
steam engine, the improvements in ma- 
riner’s compass, &c. proved the varied and 
wonderful c ; and they also showed, 
what was still more gratifying, that the great 
discoveries of science 
servient to the uses and ity of so- 
ciety. He concluded with assuring the 


f 


i 


vancement of science. 

The health of the Vice-Presidents having 
been given, 

The Bishop of Carlisle (on behalf of him- 
self and Sir Everard Home), to re- 
the ho- 
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distinguished station to which he had been 
raised; but he vould assure them that no’ 
anxieties or attention would be wanting on 
his part to promote the interests of the 
Royal Society, and of science generally. 
"The healths of Mr. Peel, Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert, Mr. Barlow, &c. &c. were afterwards 
given and received by the company present 
with cordiality and respectful attention. The 
several gentlemen complimented addiessed 
the company with great effect. The reply 
of Mr. Barlow was particularly well received. 


Rovat Society or Literature. 


At the first meeting of the Society for 
the season, the Secretary read a paper by 
Dr. J. Jamieson, one of the Royal Asso- 
ciates, containing a collection. of various su- 
perstitions relating to the Ternary Number. 
So general, among the ancients in the mid- 
dle ages, and with the vulgar of times im- 
mediately connected with our own, was the 
ascription of a peculiar virtue to the uumber 
Three, that some reference to it was for- 
merly mixed up with nearly all the actions 
and circumstances of human life. Dr. J. 
among many other instances, notices the 
influence of this superstition in the forma- 
tion of eamps and compounding of medica- 
ments, in amorous incantations and funeral 
rites; and shews that the number of guests 
ae and of cups drunk or poured out in 
ibations at enterta/nments ; he number of 
sheep in a flock ; of repetitions in forms of 
solemn invocations, &c. was religiously re- 
stricted to three, or the triplication of three ; 
or that, at any rate, the odd number was 
observed. To Triad was supposed to be- 
long a mystical perfection, conveyed ia aus- 
picious influences to all affairs in which it 
was employed.—A series of memoirs rela- 
tive to the introduction of Greek Literature 
iate this country, and seme unpublished 
annotations of Bentley, are among the pa- 
pers-in reserve fur the ensuiag readings, 


. Hout Lrrerary ann Puiiosopnicat 
Society. 


The second meeting of this Society was 
lield Nov. 18, when a paper was read on 
The Origin of the Americans. The object of 
Mr. Buckton was to prove that the American 
vribes originally proceeded from the North- 
East of Asia. He founded this hypothesis 
chiefly on proofs derived from Physiology 
énd Languages. He shewed, from a num- 
ber of independent authorities, that the va- 
rieties observable in the physiological cha- 
yacters of the American tribes, are so in- 
eunsiderable, that no rcasunable doubt cau 
be entertained of their identity; and that 
the general character of the Americans 
strikingly indicates their close affinity to the 
Mongols, or to a mixture of the Mungois 
and ‘Lartar races, of the North-East of Asia. 
After observing that the American languages 
russessed great variety of inflexions, aad an 
ntricate syutua, he cuneluded, tliat tle 
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American tribes are the remnants of one or 
more nations, who had attained a consider- 
able degree of civilization; and he intro- 
duced a number of proofs of the extensive 
cultivatiun of the arts in the new Continent. 
He produced comparative tables of Ameri- 
can languages, and also of the Coptic, Ja- 
panese, Malay, Sanscrit, African, Basque, 
Celtic, and Caucasian, which he considered, 
however, too limited in the number of affi- 
nities to afford any satisfactory result. But 
he established the identity of the languages 
spoken by the Tshutshi ia the North East- 
ern extremity of Asia—by the inhabitants 
of the Nurth-West coast of America and of 
the Aleutian islands—the Greenlanders— 
and the Esquimaux. He also showed that 
striking affinities subsist between the lan- 
guages of the Samoyedes, the Tongoose, 
the Yakutes, the Calmucs, the Mantchoos, 
the Ainos of the Curile Isl.nds, the Ostiacks, 
and -the Tatars and Mongols generally, and 
also those of the various tribes of America— 
from Norton Sound and Greenland, through 
Mexico, to Peru aud Chilii—He then al- 
luded to the traditions of the American 
tribes, and to the Mexican histories; and 
coucluded, that America was peopled from 
Asia, by wandering tribes of Mongol race, 
who passed thither by Belring’s Straits, by 
the Aleutian Islands, and probably by some 
Northern course yet unknown to Euro- 

s.—An interestiig conversation ensued, 
in which the President, Mr. J. Crosse, Mr. 
E. Gibson, the Rev. W. S. Brown, Mr. W. 
H. Dikes, Mr. T, Dykes, and some other 
gentlemen, took a part.—Seventeen ordinary, 
three proprietary, and three honorary mem- 
bers, were admitted at this and the former 
meeting:—A curious knife, the handle of 
which was composed of ivory and steel, de- 
licately inlaid with gold, and which was 
lately found in a well at Meaux Abbey, was 
deposited in the Museum ; and the list of 
presents recently made, read to the meeting, 
was both extensive and gratifying. 


There has been lately discovered at Caen, 
in Normandy, « collection of manuscripts of 
the celebrated Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
together with a large autograph correspond- 
ence of the most celebrated characters, male 
and female, of the age of Louis XIV. In 
1709, and twelve years before his death, 
this prelate is said to have written 20,000 
letters on different literary questions. As 
his correspondents were the Bossuets, Fene- 
lous, the Flechiers, the Bocharts, and other 
celebrated men, the La Fayettes, the Scu- 
derys, the Daciers, Christina of Sweden, and 
other ladies distinguished for their talents 
and acquirements, the cailection may he 
supposed to be very valuable. Among these 
manuscripts are said to be several letters 
written in Latin, by the Dauphin, who wes 
the Bishop’s pupil, together with an auto- 
graph manuserips of the same Prince ia La- 
tin and Freach. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
—o— 


Onthe Composition of ancient Earthen Vases, 
commonly called Etruscan. By Professor 
Hansman. Read lefore the Sociely of 
Gottingen. 


(Continued from p. 167.) 

1. Qualities of the Materials.—The vases 
described in the preceding section are 
formed of a fine clay, which is impregnated 
with iron, and consequently reddeus more 
or less by the action of fire, but whose qua~ 
lities differ in the different varieties of 
those vases. 

The fine substance of the better sort of 
painted vases, is that of which the vases with 
a simple black coating, or those entirely 
black, are composed, the te gravity 
being in proportion to the degree of fine- 
ness. The whole of these vases are indeed 
very light, but more especially the finest 
kinds; and in them also there is consider- 
able difference with regard to this quality. 
The vases of Nola seem to exceed the rest 
in lightness; and by this general quality, in 
fact, the truly antique vases may readily be 
distinguished from all imitations of them. 

Certain differences are also to be observed 
in the colour of the materials. In the more 
valuable kinds, it sometimes approaches to 
brick-red, but its most common tint is yel- 
lowish-red. In the coarser kinds the colour 
of the clay is usually paler than in those of 
finer texture. 

1 cannot, however, agree with those who 
are of opinion, that a red pigment has been 
added, in order to increase the intensity of the 
colour *; for this reason, that the internal 
colour of the mass agrees perfectly with that 
usually observed in ferruginous clay that has 
undergone the process of roasting, and the 
fractured surface exhibits no inequalities in 
regard to colour. 

In the finer vases there are no heteroge- 
neous ts, nor is any admixture, as of 
sand, for example, observable. ee 
been manufactured either ef clay in the na- 
tural state, if noes been pure, or carefully 

ed by washing. 
M the pe a of ‘co vases which are de- 
cittedly black, has, without doubt, been 
produced by the admixture of some black 
substance, and not by the natural colour of 
the clay, or by the action of vapours. Upon 
accurate examination, yellowish particles, 
together with small black shining grains, 
are observed in the black mass; from which 
it may be supposed that the mixture has not 
always been perfectly equal. The celebrated 
Brecchi detected minute scales of mica in 





* Autigquités Gauloises et Romaines, 
par C. M. Grivaud, 1807, p. 137. 


the substance of the black vases found in 
the ancient sepulchres of Etruria *. 

According to the chemical analysis of Vau- 
quelin, a hundred of the mass of those 
vases usually called Etruscan, contain, 
Silica, 53; Alumina, 15; Lime 8; Oxide 
of Iron, 24+. This quantity of iron, it may 
be remarked, is singular, and is probably not 
so great in the whole of these vases. 

2. Conformation of these Vases—The 
vases commonly called Etruscan, seem, 
without exception, to have been moulded on 
the wheel?; the invention of which is, 
without doubt, of the greatest antiquity, as 
has been ingeniously demonstrated by the 
investigations of my friend Ritter§. That 
the whole of these vases were in reality 
formed by the wheel, appear to be proved 
by the following considerations: 1. Because 
no other forms are seen in them but such as 
can be produced by the wheel; no vases of 
such a form as to present an oval in their 
transverse section, or exhiting other curves 
deviating from the circle, which could only 
be produced by moulds or other means. 
2. use traces of the wheel dften occur, 
especially on the inner surface of the vases, 
as well as beneath, on the base, and in other 
parts not so carefully smoothed as the rest. 
3. Because, on the other hand, no marks 
are ever observed, from which it might be 
inferred that these vases have been fabri- 
cated by a more complex and artificial me- 
thod ; for example, no seams, which it is 
difficult to avoid when moulds are used. 

Vases are more or less accurately shaped. 
The finest kinds, turned with the greatest 
care, and ornamented with paintings, are 
exact in their dimensions, with thin walls, 
and a smooth surface, having no marks of 
the wheel; from which it may be conjec- 
tured, that, after the vases had been formed 
in the wheel, some processes had beer 
a for hing the surface; per 
st adie don shih are applied ee 
own potters to the same purpose. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter in this 
pier upon a full account of the particular 

rms given to these vases, as they have 
been described and delineated with sufficient. 
accuracy in many works on the subject. 








* QOsservazioui sulle vernici usate dagli 
antichi sulle stroviglie di terra; lettera del 
Sig. Brocchi al Sig. Dodwell.—Biblioteca 
Italiana, vol. VI. 1817, p. 459. 

+ Millin, loc. cit. p. 7, no. 47. 

t First Letter, addressed to M. Millingen 
by M. Rossi Millingen, Peintures An- 
tiques, III. 

§ Die Vorhalle Europiischer Volkerges~ 
chicten, p. 237. 


The 
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The variety is not less to be admired than 
the elegance of the forms, although in this 
respect also some differences are observed 
between the more exquisite vases and those 
of inferior quality, between the Grecian 
vases and those of . origin. pal 

According to their forms, four princi 
classes of vases may be distinguished 1. 
Vases properly so called. y differ 
greatly in size and proportion of parts. The 
mouth is either much greater than the dia- 
meter of the —~ or is of the same size, 
or smaller. In this manner it is often fur- 
nished either with a lid, or with a cup or 
funnel-shaped process. The body is usually 
ovate, or approaching to this form, or bell- 
shaped, or calyciform: of these principal 
forms there are, however, innumerable va- 
rieties, Vases occur either simple or fur- 
nished with handles, of which there are 
two, or three, or sometimes four, and these 
are affixed to the lip, or body, or ee 
of the vase. 2. Vases, commonly called 
Prafericula by the ancients, which are 
usually furnished with a single handle. 3. 
Vasa unguentaria, with a long narrow neck. 
4. Patera, or Gollets, which have commonly 
two handles. 

There are certain in vases which 

have not been formed along with the body 
upon the wheel, but have been made sepa- 
rately, and afterwards joined to the body. 
Of this kind are, 1. the handles, with which 
vases and goblets are frequently furnished ; 
2. a prismatic base instead of the round 
one. is, however, is of a very rare occur- 
rence in vases: I have seen an instance of 
it in avase of a Grecian origin, in the 
Royal Collection at Naples. In these parts 
I have found no indication of their having 
been formed in moulds; they seem, without 
exception, to have been made by the hand 
and instruments. 
- 3 ition of the Plastic Ornaments of 
Vases. plastic ornaments which we 
find upon vases have been made by the 
wheel, or in some other way. Of the | oe 
kind are all those simple ornaments, whether 
raised or impressed, with circular outlines, 
which surround certain parts of vases, as, 
for example, the upper margin, or ball of 
the lid, which have, without doubt, been 
formed in a way similar to that employed 
by our potters, by means of certain instru- 
ments. 

To the plastic ornaments not prepared 
upon the wheel, belongs the raised work, 
which is sometimes, though rarely, seen in 
the principal part of vases, and more com- 
monly on the handles. Some black Etrus- 
can vases, preserved in the public collection 
at Florence, are furnished with raised orna- 
ments on the principal part or body. Two 
large vases, of elegant form, are encircled 
by vine tendrils. Others ef them have 
raised figures of animals. Some again, 
with a narrow neck, are terminated by vine- 
leaves. In others there are rounded raised 
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ines, which we the body the bottom to the 
bulging e » or descend to it 
from oa. The handles are orna- 
mented in this way, not only in the black 
Etruscan vases, but also in the painted ones 
of Grecian origin. They are often termi- 
nated by heads or entire figures,.. beauti-. 
fully imitated, or are made to assume the 
form of twisted serpents, or are marked with 
depressed or raised lines. 

tt is a question whether these ornaments 
have been made by means of moulds or 
simply by the hand. From the inquiries 
which I have made in to this matter, 
I am inclined to think, all those plastic 
ornaments have been formed with the 
hand, by means of simple instruments, and 
not by moulds, as is now practised. 1, 
Because no marks of moulds, no seams for 
example, are to be observed; 2. Because 
small differences are commonly found in 
ornaments of the same kind: the heads or 
figures of handles, for example, in the same 
vase, differ a little; the excavated or rounded 
lines in the same part, have not always the 
same dimensions. In the later pottery- 
work of Roman origin, on the contrary, the 
use of moulds may commonly he observed *. 

Impressed ornaments also sometimes 
occur, especially in the black Etruscan 
vases. They consist either of impressed 
lines or dots. Ornaments of this ip- 
tion may easily be formed by instruments 
similar to those which are used in making 
seals. The differences, however, often con- 
spicuous in those ornaments in same 
vase, to me to prove that they have 
not been made in this way, but by means of 
a hard stilus. In one part of the orna- 
ments, fur example, the number of dots is 
greater than in another, or the dots in one 
row are a little nearer than in another. I 
have remarked the same of the letters which 
are sometimes seen on sr mauee vases. U 
examining them, it clearly appears that 
have not been inscribed by instruments - - 
milar to those used in cutting our seals, 


_ but only by means of the style. Among the 


Romans, in later times, stamps, or seals 
with elevated letters, or on coins, were very 
frequently impressed u earthen- ware, 
such as bricks, vases, eng 

4. Baking of Vases.—The whole of the 
vases of which we speak are baked, but in 
different degrees, never more, and generally 
less, than our best -ware. According 
to the opinion of the celebrated Chaptal, 
which with the above, the Lee 
applied for baking may be estimated at seven 
or eight degrees of Wedgworth’s pyrome- 
tert. We never find the argilaceous mass 





* Grivaud, Antiquités Gaul. et Rom. p. 
137. 

t Chaptal notice quelques couleurs 
trouvées 4 Pompeia, de la Class@des Sciences 
Mathein, et Phys. de I'Institute de France, 
1808, p. 335, vol. xiii. no. 25, July 1825. 
eon- 
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converted into glass, nor the smallest indi- 
cation of fusion; there is never, therefore, 
any resemblance to the stone-ware of the 
present day. © 

The finer i vases are universally 
more baked the coarser; and of the 
latter, those which are entirely black are the 
least baked ; the different degrees of baking 
being estimated by the difference in hard- 
ness, sound, and porosity; the latter of 
which is known by the different degrees in 
which the mass absorbs water. 

It is the ral opinion of all who have 
written on the composition of antique vases, 
such as Grivaud*, Rossit, Hirtt, and 
Jorio §, that the painted vases of antiquity 
have been manufactured in the same man- 
ner as our finer modern tery-ware ; 
that after being first baked, the paintings 
have been applied, and the whole submitted 
again to a greater heat. 

From the vases themselves we cannot 
now learn whether they have been once or 
twice baked; but from my investigations 
with regard to the nature and composition 
of the paintings, it seems to me more pro- 
bable the whole have been once strongly 
baked, by which they have acquired the ne- 
cessary degree of hardness and fineness, and 
at the same time preserve their porosity, and 
that the colours have afterwards been 
spread over them by a lesser heating. 

5. Composition of the Paintings.—In a 
disquisition regarding the mode in which the 
colours may have been applied, the follow- 
ing subjects demand investigation: 1. The 
nature of the pigments ; 2. The mechanical 
mode in which they are laid on ; 3. The ope- 
rations used after the pigments have been 


lied. 
lies of the vases are overlaid with the 
vitreous ‘substance which we call glaze, 
either joined with the colours, or separated 
from them. The vases which are entirely 
black, have no coating different from the 
mass, and the lustre of the surface is pro- 
duced by the substance of the vase itself, as 
we shall presently show. Other vases are 
furnished with a simple black’ coating, 
which, however, has no resemblance to the 
glaze of our earthen-ware, but is more like 
varnish. Painted vases either show in 
certain parts a surface of baked clay, or 
there is a very thin, pellucid, varnish-like 
coating of clay, by which the colour of 
the clay is heightened a little, so as to have 
dasky or dark red appearance. 

A black-colour, corresponding with the 
black coating of some kinds, is very com- 
mon in the paintings of vases. Other 





* Ant. Gaul. et Rom. p. 126. 
tT Millingen, Peint. Ant. p. 5. 
z "s Griech. Vasengemilde, 
Bo. I, Heft. III. p. 28. 


§ Sul. Met. 4. Ant. nel Dipingere i Vasi, 
p- 19... 
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colours much more rarely and Jess 
to pe Y 


This black colour, therefore, we shall ex- 
amine first, as being, of all things convected 
with vases, in so far as art, the most 
worthy of investigation. It is usually of a 
pitchy tint, sometimes passing into brown, 
or, when thinly applied, appearing even of 
a coffee colour. It seldom into a 
livid or green, which I have P rome how- 
ever, in some vases of the Florentine aad 
Roman collections. The lustre of the co- 
lour ig of various degrees of brightness ; 
sometimes it is scarcely apparent, and is 
always more like that of varnish than of 
glass. In other respects also, the black 
coating is always dissimilar to glass: when 
minutely examined, however, with the mi- 


crescope, it has the appearance of bei 
fused *. It is of different s of chicks 
ness, seldom so great as to be sensible to 


the touch. The black coating is firmly ad- 
herent to the surface, although it dues not 
penetrate into the clay, nor is conjoined with 
its particles by fusion. Its adhesion is 
firmer in the finer vases than in those of 
coarser quality. None of those cracks or 
fissures are seen in it, which frequently 
occur in the glaze of earthen-waret. It is 
not dissolved by acids or any other fluid. I 
have ex nts of painted vases 
for a long time to the action of nitric and 
muriatic acids, but never observed any 
effect produced upon them. It even sustains 
a considerable heat without injury {, and it 
may be exposed for a long time to the blow- 
pire without undergoing any distinct change. 

hen the condensed ont was directed 
toward of the painti r some time, lL 
have pe that the ae parts of the 
clay were covered over with a black exhala- 
tion; but I cannot say whether this exahia- 
lation be produced by a sublimation of the 
pigments. The black varnish is sometimes 
covered over by a white exhalation when 
burned, the production of which may per- 
haps be explained from the decomposition 


-of its substance. More accurate investiga- 


tion, however, has shown me, that the 
white colour arises from the burning of the 
calcareous icles intimately conjoined 
with the Ht of the vases, and canuot be 
ascribed to the ashes of the varnish. 

From an accurate examination it appears 
probable, that the thin pellucid coating, by 
which the colour of the clay is rendered 





* That the black coating has the ap- 
pearance of fusion, has been justly ob- 
served by Chaptal,—Mem. de last. 1808, 

- 234. 
+ Boettiger’s Griech. Vasengemilde, Bo. 
i. Heft. 3. p. 27.—Millingen, Peint. des 
Vases Ant. loc, cit. 
t Millingen, Peint. des Vases Ant. p.7, 


No. 27. 
brighter 
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brighter or duller, is of the samé substance 
with the black paint of vases, but iu a di- 
lated or extenuated state, which was first 
shown by the celebrated Jorio, the very 
learned ~~ of the Royal Collection of 
Vases at Naples*. It may commonly be 
observed in vases, that this paint has been 
repeatedly applied where the cvlour of the 
clay had not been completely modified by 
the first operation, and in this manner also 
the colour has been changed from dusky to 
black +. Sometimes single lines occur, in 
which different degrees of intensity may be 
observed in the colour. 

We shall now inquire into the nature 
of this black paint. Caylus bas ascribed 
the black varnish to the martial or manga- 
nesian estth of glass-works; an opinion 
which Grivaud has also embraced}. Le Sage 
once thought, that the black coating of 
vases was produced from oxide of lead and 
oxide of manganese §, which opinion is not 
only sufficiently confuted by what 1 have 
said above, with regard to the nature of the 
varnish, but also by the slight degree of 
baking which the vases have undergone, by 
which the oxide of lead could not be applied, 
as Chaptal has also remarked ||. Scheerer 
says, that the coating of vases does not con- 
sist of metallic substances, but of a certain 
kind of earth, and that the black colour 
cannot have been produced by oxide of 
manganese. Chaptal inclines to the opinion, 
that vitreous lava has formed the basis of the 
coating of vases, its nxtural fusion having 
been strongly assisted by the addition of 
some saline substance J. Vauquelin was the 
first who discovered that the black paint was 
carbonaceous; and he is at the same time of 
opinion, that it was prepared from graphite, 
or anthracite .** 

From experiments made with the view of 
investigating this matter, I too have found, 
that the black coating of vases consists of a 
coinbustible substance, either carbonaceous 
or bituminous; with this determination 
the above-mentioned experiments also agree, 
inasmuch as it is not dissolved by acids. On 
throwing particles of the black coating into 
nitre fused in a platina cup, they burned by 
sparkling, and were quickly consumed. By 
this experiment, the sinsular phenomenon, 
that a coating so thin should have pre- 





* Sul. Met. d. Ant. nel Dipiugere i 
Vasi, p. 5. 

t Jorio, loc. cit. p. 10. 

t Esame di alcune pietre impiegate per- 
fare rasellami. Brugnatelli Annali di Chi- 
mica, t. iii. p. 151. 

§ Mem. de I'Iast. 1808, p. 335. 

|| Boettinger’s Vasengemilde, Bo. ii. 
Heft. 2. p. 35, 36. 

G Mem. de I'Inst. 1808, p. 234. 

** Millin, Peint. des Vases Ant. p. 7, 
No. 47. 





served its colour and lustre for so long a 
period, is satisfactorily explained. 

The question regarding the substance 
from which this black coating has been de- 
rived, is more difficult of solution. | can- 
not give my assent to the opinion of the 
celebrated Vauquelin mentioned above. It is 
shown by the colour and lustre of the paint, 
that it could not have been pre: from 
graphite, a substance which has more of the 
colour of iron, and a metallic lustre. The 
quality which it possesses of fusing with 
nitre, as above related, is also against its 
derivation from graphite.and anthracite. If 
we suppose the paint to: have been laid on 
with a pencil, it may be inferred that its 
substance had been uid of itself, or had 
been reduced to a state of fluidity by means 
of some other substance. 

(To be continued.) 


— 

Scottisu Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

Among the communications lately: laid 
before the Society, was the challenge seut 
by the celebrated Rob Roy to the ke of 
Montrose. The original document was ex- 
hibited to the Society by Mr. Haig, of the 
Advocates’ Library. The other communi- 
cations were, Ist, The result of a section 
made by direction of J. A. Fraser, . of 
Lovat, of the vitrified Fort of Dun Fion, 
communicated by Sir G. Mackenzie; and 
2d. An account of some ancient carvings in 
wood, discovered at Hulme Hall, - 
cashie, with drawings of them: presented 
to the Soeiety by Capt. Jones, 29th reg. 

Excavations aT Pompe. 

Nothing important has been found here 
since the Casa del Porta Tragrico last 
spring, because t!ie workmen have been em- 
ployed in the repair of the baths. The 
intings rémain in their places; that of 
phigenia is covered over with a kind of 
wooden shutter to protect it. Behind the 
above houses an entrance has been made to 
another, in which a fountain has beer disco- 
vered; ina third house, much attention is 
excited by the figures of Bacchus and 
Ceres sitting, and hopes are entertained 
that other interesting paintings will be 
discovered. 

Excavations at Tuscvium. 

The researches of Count Biondi on the 
site of the ancient town of Tusculum, pro- 
duce the most satisfuctury results. Several 
streets are already laid open, and also one 
of the gates of the town, which is sup- 
ported by fluted pillars. An aqueduct and 
a public fountain are going to be laid = 
as well as the fountain and the baths. ° 
reliefs, inscriptions, and fresco paintings, 
attract the attention of the learned. Count 
Biondi intends tv publish a description of 
his valuable discoveries, illustrated. with 


plates. 
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SELECT POETRY. 
Pararurase ow THe Eroury-sixts Psarm. = ahr token bows for good, 
4“ : ” 0 deserve blame, 
reveshroum That entmiss unkind end red 
By the Rev. Joun Granam, M, A. May see it and feel shame. 
Rector of Magilligan. Mogilligan, Dec. 8. 
—o— 


_ ane. Oh Lord of Hosts, thine ear 
‘o Servant’s prayer, 
Iam in m iry—Oh hear ute 
And save me from despair. 
Preserve me holy in thy sight, 
Keep me from guilt and fear, 
Let me behold thy mercy bright, 
Oh still for help be near, 


Oe eee 

passing night and day, 

To thee alone + eid I fly, ‘ 
Oh cast me not away. 

Comfort my penitentiel soul, ° 
Sustain my troubled mind, 

The enemy’s fierce wrath control, 
For thou art good and kind. 


Aaoeg Se great there’s none like thee, 

No Name compar’d to thine, 

All those whom thou hast made shall be 
Obedient at thy shrine. 

Created by thy blessed hand, 
Belov’d in days of old, 

The Heathen from each foreign land 
Shall hasten to thy fold. 


One happy flock to Tues alone 
Our voices will we raise 

In holy worship, and thy throne 
Surround with Songs of Praise. 

Unite our hearts.to fear thy name, 
‘Teach us, Oh Lord, thy way, 

Let all the earth thy TRUTH proclaim, 
And own thy rightful sway. 

Oh Gop most High, while life is mine, 
Thy praises will I sing, 

I grit thy name divine, 

y Maker and my King. 

The greatness of thy love to me, 
No words of mine can tell, 

But this I feel—I am set free 
From fear of Death and Hell. 

The proud may in hostile bands 
Against my soul in vain, 


While safe in thine Almighty hands 
Their I disdain, 


For thee, O Lord, I ever found 
Thro’ manhood and in youth, 
conception to abound 
Mercy and in Truth. 
Oh turn to me in mercy mild, 
Give strength unto my hand, 
Save thine own hand-maid’s humble child, 
Preserve him in the land. 
Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 


10 


FROM METASTASIO TO A LOVER. 


YOU delight without hope, and you hope 
without reason, 
And you fear where no danger is nigh, 
You give credit to phantoms, no fh’ the 
truth, 
And each moment produces a lie. 
Meditation an hundred vain fancies presents, 
And grim death, without dying, is known, 
A thousand dreams ing, no sunshine 
. dispels, 
Yet the martyr no torment will own. 
You contemplate another, yourself you forget, 
Indulging too freely a wens sing Bee 
By pursuing your wishes, more wishes create, 
And then terror on terror you find. 


Such contention of passions you constantly 
1 


Yet the Deifyed Tyrant approve 
So enchanting the mixture of pleasure and 


pain, 
In this powerful phrenzy called Lave, 
If your heart did not wanton thro’ Pleasure’s 
ety paths 
Quite unknown would your Deity he, 
Idle fancy adorns him with arrows and bow, 
And you worship at Error’s decree. 


— oe 
APOSTROPHE 
To the little River Saw. 


LOW on, gentle streamlet, thy waters be- 
friending, Tide ! 

The waves of old Granta, os onward they 
Like Helicon-fountain with Naiades attend- 
ing, [side. 
Meandering in silence the village-wood 


At morn ere the sky-lark had left her low 
dwelling, Church spire ; 
Ere Aurora’s first ray reach’d the vil 
My bosom has been with fond ecstacy swell- 
ing, yre! 
As I strung on thy margin my self-tutor’d 
At noon when light zephyr the gossamer 
courted, [so bright; 
And the swallow was ey ay surface 
While in thy warm shallows minnows 
have sported, 
O’erhung with the willow—the minstre!’s 
delight! 


At 
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At eve, ere the lay of Philomel sounded, 
And the pipe of the red-breast was hush’d 
into rest; _—— 
When stillness thy meadows 
And Peace had resumed her halcyon nest ; 
Ihave strayed all alone, from tumult secluded, 
And the beauties of nature have sweetly 
enjoyed ; z [step intruded, 
When the village was hush'’d, and no foot- 
Has my mind been in fond adoration em- 


ployed. 
Let the fav'rites of fortune, in grandeur’s ray 
baski [let them draw ; 


> 
Applause from the world—from the great 
The boon thy poor suppliant fain would be 


asking— 
Is health and content on the banks of the 


Saw! 
—o— 
THE WIDOW. 

By the Author of *< Massenlurg.” 
Tt was a sacred place, and where 

Religion breathes its wonted prayer ; 
There was a solemn awe on all— 
Deep; quiet, and devotional : 
The pillars and the fretted roof, 
Time worn, yet bearing still the proof 
Of strength, once mighty, hung decay’d, 
Yet so more reverential made. 
A partial gloom, but half dispell’d - 
By artificial lights, which held 
Small power to pierce the distant gloom 
Of clustered arch and sculptured tomb. 


There was a face, so wan, so » 

Close by the sacred altar’s rail, 

That, but for the black garments swelling, 

Like night clouds round the stars bright 
welling ; 

That cold form had seemed to be 

But chisel’d marble’s mimicry ; 

So motionless, so mute, she sate, 

Utterly lone and desolate ; 

As if the spirit’s self were gone, 

While life unwilling linger’d on 

Impatient, till the summons came 

To quit the earthly careworn frame : 

I could not meet her eyes’ deep hue ; 

Their lids were dropp’d, she sought no view 

Of earthly images; the scene 

Of busy life to her had been 

But as the bodies of the dead, 

Whence animating life had fled. 


She mourned the dead—Oh, hopeless grief! 
To wait, and watch, and still adore, 
Without cessation or relief, 
The star that sets to rise no more. 
Why is it said time can erase, 
From sorrowing hearts, each care-worn trace ? 
Time deeper graves the lines of woe, 
As furrows deepen on the brow. 


Solemn and sad, the preacher dwelt 

On grief, as on a thing he'd felt ; 

He likewise mourned the dead, but grief 
Was softened by the fixed belief 





That they to realms of bliss were flown, 

While he the same road journey'd on— 

They cannot come to us! he cried, 

But you may still to them ascend! 

See how the husband courts the bride ! 

See how entreaties wait a friend ! 

Hear, how they chide the dull delay ; 

They're led to Heaven, why will ye stay ! 
saw her rise, 

With sudden impulse, and her eyes, 

So late cast down, to Heaven were raised, 

And with’a living lustre blaz’d— 

She raised her arms as to enfold 

Some one loved object in their hold— 

I come! I come, my love! she cried ; 

Then sunk upon the earth—and died. 


—o— 
CANZONE, 
CN yonder green bank where the zephyrs 


are playing, 
And bear on their wings the pure essence 
of ai 


air, 
Oft havel awk my sweet Julia while straying, 
My Julia all beauteous, all lovely, and fair. 


The Rose and the Hyacinth there spread 

around me, (breeze, 

A sweetness their blossom diffus’d on the 

And the Nightingale’s song in pleasure had 
bound me, 

As we sat by the fountain beneath the 
green trees. 

Oft have we gazed on the Moon in her 
ightness, 

Oft have we view'd the Sun set in the west, 

When the shades of the ev’ning hung o’er 

us in sadness, [calm breast, 

And the proud wave was sleeping on Ocean’s 


The red Rose and blue Hyacinth rest on 
their pillow [bloom, 

Of earth—and have lost all their beauty of 
And my Julia lies cold, where the pale 


weeping willow, 
Is queleghe branches over the tomb. 
J. H.B. 
— > 
SONNET 


TO THE MOON. 
ORB of the Moon, high o’er the azure deep 
Hangs thy pale beam, O radiant Goddess, 

w 
At this stil hour, when woe retires to weep, 
And hapless lovers,worn with anguish, die, 
Serene and peaceful beams thy gentle light? 
Me, wretched me, the fiercer frenzy burns 
Of disappointed love; I weep the night, 

And grief and pity rend my heart by turns. 

Along the star-paved empyrean 
Louisa moves—and chaunts the hymns of 


praise ; 

An Angel now—she left me here to mourn, 
To in sorrow all my future days ; 

Yet st 


to th t orb I turn, 
Oft in the radi her Seraph-form 
I trace. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—e— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
The French Government has experienced 
two serious and admouitions in 


the recent ions of popular feeling ; 
caimmenuel dite: ath of Guam 
Foy, (for whose family a most liberal sub- 
scription is making,) and the other the ac- 
uittal of the Constitutionel and Courier 
} met General Foy was a member of 
that party to which the majority of French- 


wes ee See aug- 


ity 

_—~ the ranks of er A 

outF rance—that partywhich opposes 

the Bourbons for old enmity, and the priests 
and missionaries, and other instruments of 


ignorance and tyranny in which that Dy- 
nasty delights, for the of engagi 
the Lecctet the public. re Hoyo ad 


siasm, excited by the loss of this champion 
of liberal opinions subsided, the Bourbon 
Government had to undergo another and a 
sharper humiliation in the acquittal of the 
two Journals above-named, which have been 
some time under prosecution, for the inser- 
tion of articles tending to bring into dis- 
eredit the practices of the Jesuits and Mis- 
sionary Priests. The speech of M. Dupin, 
the advocate of the accused Journal, con- 
tained a strong and eloquent sketch of the 
practices by which the Jesuits, and the other 
artificers of slavery, are labouring to restore 
to France the darkness and the chains of the 
sixteenth century. M. Dupin ran over, 
= a rapid but a just criticism, several “a 
elementary religious tracts dispersed by 
the elim riests; animadverting upon 
their absurd bles and anti-social be 
mies. The most im t o 
udge’s ment was rs Priel they 
admitted of the duty of denouncing to public 
d bation ‘* Societies unauthorised by 
law,” that is to say, the Colleges which the 
Jesuit Society are scattering over Fraace 
almost as y as they have spread them 
through Ireland. These prosecutions are 
said to have been stirred up by the eccle- 
siastical party in the Court of Charles X., 
and to have been secretly dreaded and appre- 
ciated by the Ministers constituting the 
Governmént of his Majesty. The 
acquittals have not only saved the public 
press from extinction, but the people and 
the Sovereign himself, of France, from utter 
subjugation by the Pope and his Janissaries 
the Jesuits—who have fastened themselves 
upon the French soil, as is declared by the 
head of the highest legal tribunal, in 
Ot The folloving method of lighting theatres 
i od of lighting t 
has lately been adopted in Paris. A large 
opening is formed in the centre of the ceil- 
ing, and hung round thickly with lamps ; 


each lamp is furnished with a parabolic re- 
flector, and each reflector is united to its 
neighbour all round the circle. By these 
means the light would be thrown down into 
pena py Soaps edly en gp 
sence of a num! magnifyi yarn td 
a feen Ghemsnerendinn dll aciede formi 

one solid mass, and fixed beneath the lamps, 
and covering the opening. On looking at 
it from the p> 8 vee, Oe oo Suen 


i 


burnin i is more . 
more nS per greatly ios coasting de 


The Government of the Netherlands 
tonne established a new university, entitled 
** Philosophical College for the Clergy,” 
@ curious correspondence has taken 
between the Court of Rome and the - 
bishop of Malines on the subject. The 
evident intent of the Pope is, to persuade 
the Belgian clergy to thwart the views of 
the Government under which they live, in 
4 plans for the — of education, 

recommending heads of the 
dioceses should against the erection 
of such a college, and to call to mind the 
declaration made by the King of the Nether- 
lands in July 1815, in virtue of which he 
teed to the Catholic Religion its 
ignity and security. The wubhithen, in 
reply, declares that the su; ion of the 
Archiepiscopal College at Malines, being in 
direct opposition with the interests of his holy 
religion,—with the orders of the Council 
of Trent, relative Wp bar mgr of a vir- 
tuous, regular, and odox college, with 
the rights belonging to the pheonpeny of 
divine right, wii free exercise of the 
Catholic religion, and the protection gua- 
ranteed to it by the’ fundamental law which 
he has sworn to maintain, and also by the 
second article of the treaty which is its 
basis, and, finally, with several declarations 
and promises made to the clergy by his 
Majesty himself,—he feels bound to say that 
he cannot in any case interfere with this 
suppression. 
ITALY. 


The first sentence consequent on the pro- 
ceedings against the Carbonari of Rome, 
Was pronounced on the 21st November, 
made public on the morning of the 22d, and 
carried into a oo A. was 

iven against six of t e pro- 
sae te was separated into two divisiens; 
the first comprehended the ians who 
had participated in murders—the second 


comprehended the foreign Sectaries, among 
whom Don Luis Spada will — By virtue 


and Mon- 
tanari, 


of the first sentence, Targ 
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tanari, assassins of Pontini, suffered the last 
punishmest on the @3d, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon. ‘ For twenty-four hours (says 
a Paris paper) these unfortunate men, aware 
of their fate, were offered the consolations 
of religion, which they constantly refused. 
All the religious congregations had prayers, 
to obtain from Heaven their conversion, 
The Pope even, though still very weak, 
passed a part of the night in prayer, for this 

ous purpose.” Targhini addressing 

imself to the people, exclaiming—* I die 
a Freemason—a good Carbonari.” The 
beating of the drams interrupted him. Mon- 
tanari made the same declaration. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia in January last 
issued an imperial Ukase, by which he di- 
vided his empire into six departments, for 
the purposes of public education. At the 
head of each department an university is to 
be established, with subordinate places of 
instruction in the different governments. 
Some months ago the Emperor approved of 
the plan of an institution to be established 
at’Moscow, for the dissemination of useful 
knowledge relative to the manufacturing arts. 
Young men from the age of 16 to 24 are to 
be admitted, and to receive instruction gratis 
for three years. 

Advices have been received from the Prus- 
sian Consul at Warsaw, announcing the death 
of the Emperor Alexander. This melan- 
choly event took place at Taganrog, on the 
ist ‘inst. His Imperial’ Majesty had been 
attacked with a violent cold, during his tra- 
vels in Crimean Tartary, which settled in an 
inflammatory sore throat, of such virulence 
as to deprive his Imperial Majesty of speech 
for some days. Fortunately, however, he 
recovered so far as to express his wishes; 
and, conscious of his approaching end, he 
declared the Grand Duke Constantine his 
successor, thus confirming, by his last wish, 
the right of that Prince to the Throne of 
Russia. A memoir will be given in our next 
Obituary. 

AFRICA. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than the 
picture of the African coast, given on the 
authority of accounts received by the Surrey 
transport, which has arrived at Portsmouth 
from Sierra Leone. The Europeans in the 
British colony are described as having been 
left in several places, suffering the most 
shocking extremes of disease and mortality— 
the Ashantees threatening another visit to 
Cape Coast—and the slave trade carried on 
with more keenness, cruelty, and horror than 
ever!—The Surrey sailed on 20th Sept. 
witha detachment, to replace the garrison at 
Bathurst on the river Gambia, the whole of 
whom, eonsisting of 134 soldiers of the 
Royal African corps, with 8 women and 17 
children, had died, except 13 men who were 
unfit for duty. 





EAST INDIES. 


Government Gazettes have been received 
from India to the 31st of July. The King 
of Ava had again offered to treat, but no 
confidence was placed in his pacific profes- 
sions, as he was preparing to withdraw with 
his Court and the White Elephant to the 
confines of China, from whence he expected 
support, as well as from the Siamese. In 
the early part of May Sir A. Campbell sent 
a detachment to explore the interior of the 
eountry. They first marched towards Tanao 
or Tongo. At the distance of forty miles 
they came to Tagoondine.—Where the 
Burmese had not preceded them, they found 
the people quietly at work, weaving their 
coarse striped stuffs, and apparently con- 
tented. a Burmese force had 
been, desolation marked its course. From 
T across the Galadyat mountains 
to Tanao is about seventy miles. The de- 
tachment, however, could not proceed so 
far, but struck off in a north-west direction 
to Tow-kindine, which is about four miles 
inland from Bollay, on the river Irrawuddy, 
and a small party proceeded as far as Meaday. 
At a village, four miles on the Prome side of 
Meaday, were the remains of an extensive 
iron foundry, where cannon appeared to have 
been cast; and the fact that the Burmese 
do make guns is ve erally asserted by 
the best informed we a the country. 

The Madras Government Gazette of July 
28, states, that it had been reported the 
Siamese had joined the Burmese, and that 
the latter had solicited, through the former, 
the assistance of China in the war with the 
English. _ The reply of the Chinese Autho- 
rities is sail to be as follows :—‘* We have 
long been on friendly terms of intercourse 
with the English, with whom we earry on a 
very extensive trade. We cannot therefore 
assist you with troops, but will use our in- 
terest, by way of mediation, to get Rangoon 
and Arracan restored to you. Jn the mean 
time, the Burmese King must send to us the 

Mug Idol, called Maha-monie, and the 

hite Elephant.” It was also reported that 

four ships had accordingly left China for 

Calcutta, with the Emperor’s proposals, for 
the restoration of tranquillity. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The colony of New South Wales now 
contains a population of more than 40,000 
suuls, who occupy upwards of 700,000 acres 
of land, and possess upwards of 5000 horses, 
120,000 head of horned cattle, and 350,000 
sheep; it contains five thriving towns, and 
several villages ; it consumes British manu- 
factures annually of the value of 350,0001.; 
its exports amount to 100,000/. per annum ;, 
it employs upwards of 10,000 tons of ‘ship- 
ping; and yields a colonial revenue of more 
than 50,000/. a year. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—o— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Fonthill Abbey,—We lament to state that 
this splendid architectural structure has be- 
come a pile of ruins, of which the annexed 
letter, dated Fonthill Gifford, Dec. 21, gives 
some particulars :—‘‘ I embrace this oppor- 
tunity of giving you the earliest intelli 
of the fall of that fine (but flimsy) architec- 
tural structure, Fonthill Abbey. The Tower 
fell in at three o'clock this afternoon, de- 
stroying the Hall, the whole of the Octagon, 
and part of the Galleries, North and 
South, together with the first crimson room, 
having quietly descended into the fountain 
court, leaving the grand entrance standing, 
with the organ in séatu quo, and the statue 
of the late Alderman Beckford in its niche, 
as if it remained to point to the ruins of his 
son’s ambition. Only one accident occurred, 
although the servants were engaged in taking 
out some of the windows, and fal fortunately 
just escaped in time to avoid being buried in 
the ruins. Mr. Farquhar had taken the pre- 
caution to move to the East wing, together 
with Mrs. Mortimer and her children. The 
latter had been in the daily habit of playing 
in the galleries,” 

Dec. 7. The first stone of a new bridge, 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, was laid by the 
Earl of Liverpool, his lordship having ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Corporation. 
Among the visitors were the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence, and the Princess Au- 
gusta, &c. The band of the 8th Light Dra- 
goons attended. Mr. E. Lapidge (the County 
Surveyor) is the Architect. The design is 
chaste and elegant, consisting of five arches, 
respectively 60 feet, 56 feet, 6 inches, and 
52 feet span, with piers about ten feet wide. 
The bridge will be 25 feet wide, and the cost 
35,0002, 

A medal of the value of 2. is offered 
by the Cardigan Cymreigyddion Society 
’ for the best Essay on Hynafraethau Ce- 
redigion — the Antiquities of Cardigan- 
shire; comprising an authentic account of 
the first Eisteddfod held in Wales, at Car- 
digan Castle, under the patronage of Prince 
Cadwgan, as stated by the Rev. Walter 
Davies, at the last Powys Eisteddfud.— 
Likewise a medal of the value of 1. 10s. for 
the best Cywydd on the Crucifixion,—* Yt 
Croeshoelaid.” The Cywydd not to exceed 
100 lines. —Also, a medal of the value of 11. 
for the best set of twenty Englynion on Ship- 
wreck,—*¢ Llongddrylliad.”"—Candidates for 
the first medal must either be natives of the 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, or Car- 
digan, or Members of Cymreigyddion So- 
Cieties in any of the said counties —Candi- 


dates for the second and third medals, must 
be natives of C hire, or members of 
the Cardigan Cymreigyddion Society. 

A marble statue, executed by Sivier, was 
lately erected in Gloucester C » to 
the memory of Dr. Jenner. The whole 
figure is beautifal, and distinguished by 
classic o— - simplicity. statue 
is seven igh, a upon a pedestal 
and base, of eight t. Upon the die of 
the pedestal is simply inscribed, Epwaro 
Jenner, with the time and place of his birth 
and death. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
THE MONEY MARKET, 

Owing to an extraordinary and unex- 
pected ran upon the various Banks, both 
in town and country, several stoppages have 
ensued. At one time the agitation inthe 
City exceeded every thing of the kind 
that been witnessed for several 
years. Lombard-street was. nearly filled 
with persons hastening to the different 
banks to draw money, or waiting from 
curiosity to hear of new failures. In Man- 
sion-house-street the run upon one house 
was so great, that for several hours the 
applicants appeared like a stream 
pouring in, and constables were at 
the door to preserve order. shock 
given to public credit by the s of the 
banking house of Sir Peter, Pole and Co. 
on the 5th of December, was tremendous. 
It was known that they kept accounts with 
forty-four country banks, several of whom, 
in all probability, would also stop payment. 
The funds immediately fell ; Exchequer Bills 
were at no less than 60s. discount. Sir P. 
Pole and Co, made vast exertions, and dis- 
played almost unlimited resources ; the pay- 
ments actually made by t hem, in the course 
of the preceding week, exceeded one million 
and a quarter sterling ! 

On the 6th inst. the public distress was 
greatly increased by the failure of the bank- 
ing house of Williams andCo. On Wed- 
nesday the panic was increased still farther 
by the failure of two additional banks, viz. 
the firms of Everett, Walker, and Co. and 
of Sikes, Snaith, and Co. both of Mansion- 
house-street. The effects of the failure also 
of Messrs. Wentworth, Chaloner, and Rish- 
worth, have been most disastrous in the 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. They 
had banks in York, Wakefield, and Brad- 
ford, and besides had houses in Leeds, 
Barnsley, Huddersfield, and Otley, many 
of which were obliged to stop payment. 

_ In consequence of the increasing dis- 
tresses, particularly in the manufacturing 
districts, 
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districts, several Cabinet deliberattons took 
place, and it was at length determined that 
one and two pound Bank notes should be 
temporarily issued for country circulation. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of December, the 
measure was carried into effect, which 
afforded the most seasonable relief both to 
the monied and trading interests. An order 
was also > = officers eye 
to expedite, wi possible dispatch, an 
pe eS sovereigns. There 
are eight presses, which, on cases of emer- 
gency, can all be put in action, and each 
press coins 40 ae in a minute, mak- 
ing 320 sovereigns by the whole eight 
presses in a minute, or equal to 19,200 in 
an hour; thus one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand sovereigns per day were coined for one 
week. The price of bullion is extremely 
favourable to these operations, being lower 
than the Mint price ; so that by every ounce 
of gold coined the Bank realises a profit. 
As the amount of gold coin now in the 
country is known to be r than at any 
former period, with the addition which the 
coinage nuw going on will produce, there 
exists not the slightest ground for appre- 
hension that the Bank will be unable to 
continue its payments in cash, 

Though much serious inconvenience, and 
in some cases great embarrassment has 
taken place, we ‘eal happy in stating that 
the panic, which at one time almost uni- 
versally prevailed, has entirely subsided. 
The effect of the measures ad in some 
of the principal towns of the kingdom, of 
supporting the credit of the local banking 
establishments, soon shewed itself. Gold 
and notes to a considerable amount have 
been returned to the metropolis. The 

ure upon the different London banks 
ES onl. The principals of the firms 
themselves have been indefatigable in their 
exertions, even behind the counters, to 
assist in paying all demands. Many of the 
banking ey so were compelled 
to sto; nt, during the general pres- 
sure, aks comme their rok seat of 
business. 

The probable causes that have led to 
this state of the money market are variously 
stated. Among these, the principal are— 
the extensive foreign loans contracted for 
in the last few years—the numerous Joint 
Stock, Mining, and other Companies—and 
the extensive speculations in cotton, &c., 
during the last and present years. These, 
no doubt, all contributed, though in dif- 
ferent degrees, to the temporary scarcity of 


money. 
Tue Britisn Museum. 

Within the last ten or twelve years the 
library of the Museum has been nearly dou- 
bled in amount of books. Within that pe- 
riod the following collections have been cate- 
logued, classed, and in the library, 
with their proper marks of reference, tu be 
made available to the readers,—viz. 





25,000 Revol Tracts. 
8,000 Ginguene’s le 
14,000 Burney’s ditto. 
20,000 Baron Moll’s ditto. 
2,000 Sir R. C. Hoare’s. 
30,000 Presentations, Stationers’-hall En- 


works may have been misplaced or missing, 
are in preparation; as well as a classed cata- 
logue of the printed books. 

The Lansdown Catalogue of MSS. in 2 
vols. folio, with copious indexes, and con- 
taining 30,000 articles, was printed t= 
1819); as was also the Catal of 
Hargrave MSS. A Catalogue of the Char- 
ters, in 3 vols, folio, is being revised, and a 
classed Index to all the collections of MSS. 
in the Museum is in progress. 

—@— 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Dec. 17. An Operatic Drama, called, 
Leocadea, was performed. But such was the 
want of taste or judgment on this occasion, 
that the whole audience were disgusted with 
the exhibition. The plot was full of absurdity ; 
and the acting throughout (with the ex- 
ception of Miss Kelly) was wretched. in 
the extreme. It is a foreign piece, re- 
plete with indecent allusions; and on its 
announcement for repetition, the disap- 
coma was loud and long repeated. The 

ouse was thinly attended. 





Covent GARDEN. 

Dec, 2. A farce, called, The Scape Goat, 
was performed. It is adapted from the 
French, by Mr. Poole, the ingenious author 
of Paul Pry. It was tolerably received. 

Dec. 3. An operatic piece, in two acts, 
entitled, "Twas J, was introduced. It is a 
translation from the French, and of a 
superior description. The plot was ex- 
tremely humourous and entertaining, and 
on the whole the piecc was cleverly acted. 

Dec. 10. A five act play was performed, 
under the title of The Three Strangers. It 
is the production of Miss Harriet Lee: the 
authoress of a comedy called The New Peer- 
age; and the plot seems to be chiefly de- 
rived from her German Tale. The piece 
appeared full of German mrystification ; and 
on the whole was extremely dull. Much 
disapprobation was manifested at the close 
of the curtain. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


1895.] 
Gazettes Promotions, 
War Office, Nov. 18. 72d foot, — 
Ww. L. » to be Major; 
Hall, to be Major.—Staff, Brevet Major - 
A. Eliot, 68th foot, to be ‘Major of Major Chas 
in Lower Canada.— Unattached 


Middleton, 72d foot, to be Liew ea of 
inf—To be po 4 segs Infantry, Capt. J. P. 
Hopkins, 43d ; Capt. J. A. Butler, 
80 
Nov. 19. John James he a aa 
mains to be his Majesty’s Consul at 
a ame Andrew ‘7 Aikin, esq. to the 


"War Office or = 1st Foot Guards, 

5 sega Col. ag ye to be Major ; 

t. and Capt. P: Clarke, to be Captain 

and Lieut.-col.—21st Foot, Capt. C. Camp- 
bell, to be Major. 

Foreign Office, Nov. 26. J. Annesley, esq. 
to be his Majesty’s Consul for the province 
of Catalonia, to reside at Barcelona. 

Nov. 29. Gordon Wm. Francis Booker, 
esq. of Trewarthenick, Cornwall, to take the 
surname only, and bear the arms of Gregor. 

War Office, Dec. 2. 36th Foot to bear 
on its colours and appointments the words 
«« Pyrennees,” and ‘* Nive ;”” 70th Foot to 
discontinue the appellation of the ‘ Glas- 

w Lowland Regiment,” and to resume its 

ormer title, of the 70th, or ‘* Surrey” Re- 
giment of Foot ; 95th Foot to be styled the 
95th or « Derbyshire ” Regiment of Foot. 

J. F. Fulton, esq. late Brevet Lieut.-col. 
and Major of 92d Foot, to have the local 
rank of Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Eu- 
rope only. 

Lord Chamberlain’ s Office, Dec. 5. Tho. 
Seymour Hydd, esq. Assistant Master and 
Marshall of the Ceremonies to his Majesty. 

War Office, Dec. 9. 17th Foot, Jajor 
Bingham, to be Major; Capt. Timling, 1st 


Foot Guards, to be or of Infantry. 
Lord Chamberlain's » Dec. 13. Lt.- 
en. Sir Wm. Houston, to be Groom of his 
jesty’s Bedchamber in Ordinary. 


EcciesiasTicaL PRererRMENTS. 


or > Dr. Stewart, to be Bp. of 

uebec. 

Rev 4H. Wetherell, Archdeacon of Hereford. 

Rev. R. V. Law, Prebendary of Wells Cath. 

Rev. F. Swan, Prebe: of Lincoln Cath. 

Rev. R. Sanders, Minor at Worcester 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Buller, St. Juste V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Case, Meteringham R. Lincoln. 

Rev. C. B. B. Clerk, Bedingfield V. Suff. 

Rev. T. Chevallier, St. Andrew the Great V. 
Oxford. 

Rev. J. Davies, Over Norton R. Oxford. 

Rev. R. Eden, Hertingfordbury R. Herts. 

Rev. W. Findlay, we and Parish fEkg 
Edward, Aberdeen. 

Rev. G, Fowell, St.Mary in Thetford C. Norf. 

Rev. W. Greenhill, Farnham R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Kennion, Harrowgate P.C. York. 

Rev, T. Kilby, St. John P.C. Wakefield. 

Rev. J. King, Henley upon Thames V. Oxf. 

Rev. ‘A.Maciver,Church and Parish of Sleate, 
Presbytery and Isle of Sk 

Rev. J. Maitland, Church and Parish of 
Halls, Presbytery of Kircudbright. 

Rev. H. W. Marker, Southleigh, R. Devon. 

Rev. J. W. Peters, Langford . Oxford and 
Berks. 

Rev. J. Saumarez, Huggate R. York. 


- T. L. Shapcott, St. Michael’sV. South- 


on np s Smith, Guiseley R. W. Yorksh. 

Rev. W. Waters, Rippingale R. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. E. Orpen, Chap. to Earl of Egmont. 

~~ E, White, Chaplain at Cawnpore, East 
ndies, 


-—_@— 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 28, The wife of S. Linthorne, esq. 
of Poole, a daughter. 

Nov.16. The wife of Rev. C. F. Wat- 
kins, of Farley, Wilts, a dau.—17. At How- 
sham, Yorksh. the wife of G. Cholmely, 
esq. a dau.—22. Mrs. Edw. Treacher, o' 
Burton-cr. a son.—28, The wife of Geo. 
Smith, esq. of Armin Pastures, a son.— 
29. At Dimnghe-ghet the wife of Jos. 
Smyth Wyndham, esq. of Wawne, in Hol- 
a a son and heir—30. The wife of 

R. yc of Manchester, a 
son wont E wife Chas. Tottie, esq. of 
Camberwell - grove, a son.—At Combe 
House, the wife of Geo. Hilhouse, esq. a 


“Bes 1. At Iberuden, the wife of C. Tyl- 


den Pattenson, esq. a dau.—At Dawlish, the 
wife of D. Geale, esq. a dau.—2. At Canter- 
bury, the wife of Arthur Davies, esq. first 
Drag. Guards, a son.—3. At the Vicarage, 
Leyland, the wife of Rev. G. Baldwin, a dau. 
= Hull, the wife of Major Cairnes, 56th 
reg. a dau.—4. At the Observatory House, 
East Sheen, the wife of Fred. Hulbrooke, 
esq. F.S.A. a son.—At Howden, the wife of 
R. A. Worsop, esq. a dau.—5. At Brands- 
by Hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Francis 
Cholmele » esq. a son.—At Pontefract, the 
wife of Mr. Ald. Muscroft,a dau.—i0. At 
his Lordship’s house, in London, the Lady 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter, ason—15. At name the. wife of 
Wm. Rutson, esq. a son 


MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 27. At Chelsea, by the Bp. of London, 
Sir Francis Shuckburgh, bt. of Shuckburgh 
Park, Warw. to = dau. of late Peter 
Denys, esq. of the Pavillion, Hans-place, 
niece to Earl of Pomfret. At Merton, 
Surrey, Thos. Rider Boys, esq. to Sarah- 
Jane, relict of J. W. Lewis, esq. of Ber- 
muda. At East Thorndon, ex, Rev. 
W. Bond, of Little Warley, to Letitia, dau. 
of late Rev. Jas. Birch, x of Corringham. 
At Sandel, W. C. B. Cave, esq. son of 

Sir Wm. C. bart. of Stretton Hall, Derb. 
to Mary, eld. dau. of Rev. T. Westmore- 
land, of Sandal Magna.——30. At St. 
James's Church, Lord Charles Fitzroy, 2d 
son.of Duke of Grafton, to eld. dau. of Lord 
G. H. Cavendish. 

Nov. 1. At Hambledon, Hants, Rev. 
Rich. Geo. Richards, Vicar, to Cath. Eliz. 
widow of Capt. John Whyte, R.N. At 
Bessingby, near Bridlington, Christ. Souls- 
by, esq. to Anne, eld. dau. of Harringdon 
Hudson, esq. M.P. 12. At Pancras New 
Church, Garrett Dillon, esq. of Fitzroy-sq. 
to Eliz. Frances, eld. dau. of John Plura, 
esq. of Bath. 14. At Minto, Roxbh. J. 
P. Boileau, jun. esq. of Mortlake, Surrey, 
to Lady Cath. Elliott, dau. of late Earl 
Minto. —— At Naples, Sir Jas. Carnegie, 
of Southesk, bart. to Charlotte, dau. of Rev. 
D. Lysons, of Hempsted Court, Glouc. 
17. At Brighton, Lieut. Jos. Roche, R.N. 
to Car. Susanna, duu. of late Arth. Robin- 
son, M.D. of Broadwater. At Alderley, 
Cheshire, Robt. Phillips, esq. of Heybridge, 
to Letitia, d. of Wm. Hibbert, esq. of Hare- 
hill. —— At Wandsworth, Orbyn Lloyd, 
esq. of Lombard-st. banker, to Emily, dau, 
of John-Falconer Atlee, esq. of West Hall, 
Wandsworth. 18. Lloyd Salisbury Bax- 
endale, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, to 
Ellen, dau. of Rich. Salisbury, of Herne- 
Hill.—21. At North Mimms, E. B. Kemble, 
esq. to Hester, 2d dau. of late Tho. Kem- 
ble, esq. of Gobions, Herts——At York, 
Sam. Younge, jun. esq. of Sheffield, to Cath. 
dau. of late John Kearsley, of Manchester. 

22. At York, the i. Jocelyn Wil- 
ley, to Anne, dau. of John Moore, esq. 
At Chester,Rev. E. Duncombe,to Susan, only 
dau. of late Rev. C. Mainwaring, of Oteley 
Park, Shropshire——At Hastings, Edw. 
Peale, esq. of Maidstone, to Eliz. dau. of 
late P. Wyatt Crowther, esq. of Highbury 

e. 23.AtWells, the Rev. T. & Co- 
ney, Rector of Chedzoy, to Jane, dau. of T. 
P. Tudway, esq. M.P. Mr. Tho. Jevons, 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of Wm. Roscoe, esq. of 
Liverpool.——24. Rev, William Lonsdale, to 
Jane, eld. dau. of James Power, esq. of Buck- 
ingham-st. At St.Pancras, Tho. Rhodes, 












































jun. esq. of Tottenham-wood, to Marg. dau, 
of Wm. Rhodes, esq. of Hoxton.—24. At 





Mortlake, W. Edw: son of the late Rob. 
Gilpin, esq. of Jamaica, to Marianne, dau. 
of late Wm. Gilpin, esq.of East Sheen. 
Rich. son of H. Smith, esq. of Peckham, to 
Mary, dau. of the Rev, E. ik Williamson, of 
Campton, Beds——At Rosehill, Hants, 
Col. Thackeray, R. Eng. to Lady Eliz. Car- 
negie, dau. of Earl of Northesk.——29. At 
Brighton, E. Parry, esq. of H. E.I.C. to 
Cath.-Harriet, dau. of Edw. Isaac, esq. for- 
merly of Brook-heath, Hants. —-—30. Rev. 
G. E. Whyley, Vicar of Eaton Bray, Beds. 
, Jane, dau. of M, Morrah, esq. of Wor- 
thing. 

Lately. At Clifton, Edward Martin, esq 
to Eliz, D. dau. of late Rich. Zouch, of 
the Irish Treasury, cousin to Earl of Lons- 
dale, and niece to Dr. Zouch, late Prebend- 
ary of Durham. At Prestwich, John 
Clegg, esq. of Heywood, to Ellen, dau. of 
the late John Cross, esq. of Whitefield. 
At Standon, Staffordshire, Stuart Wortley, 
= son of the Member for Yorkshire, to 

y Georgiana, dau. of Earl of Harrowby.— 
At Halifax, Rev. Tho. Burton, Incumbent of 
Rastrick, to Mrs, Wheatley, niece to the 
late Henry Yarburgh, esq. of Heslington 
Hall, near York. 

Dec. 1. Donald, son of Alexander Tul- 
lock, esq. of Charles-street, St. James’s- 
square, to Anna, dau. of the late Chris- 
topher Foss, esq. of Portman-street. 
At Brooke, Isle of Wight, Hants, Tho. J. 
Blachford, esq. of Newport, banker, to 
Mary Stoddard, dau. of the Rev. Tho. Boure- 
man, Rector of Brooke, Isle of Wight. 
At Bath, John Ormond, esq. of Belmont, 
to Eliz. dau. of the late H. Church, esq. of 
Twickenham. At St. Mary’s, Mary-le- 
bone, Baron Lorentz, to Miss Mills, dau. of 
the late James Mills, esq. of Jamaica. 
John Fell, esq. of Alverstone, banker, to Isa- 
bella, dau. of Sam. Gregson, esq. of Lancas- 
ter. At Almondbury, W. Norris, esq. 
merchant, of Halifax, to Ellen, dau. of John 
Horsfall, esq. of Thornton Lodge, near Hud- 
dersfield. 2. At Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. G. S. Bull, of Dewsbury, 
to Mary-Vrances, dau. of the late Mr. John 
Coulson, of Hull. ——3. Alex. Rob. Suther- 
land, M.D. of Parliament-street, to Maria, 
dau. of H. L. Thomas, esq. of Leicester- 
place.—5. At Southampton, Capt. Ander- 
son, R. N. to Miss Brett.—-—At Chelten- 
ham, George Best Robinson, esq. eldest 
son of Sir G, Abercrombie Robinson, bart. 
to Louisa, dau. of the late Maj.Gen. Doug- 
las. At Dowager Lady Saltoun’s cot- 
tage, near Inverness, Wm. Macdowall Grant, 
esq. to Hon, Miss Eleanor Frazer.——At 
Addle, near Otley, Rev. W. Andrews, of 
Wighill, near Wetherby, to the dau. of P. 
Hardcastle, esq. of Wakefield 
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Ducuess or Ruttanp. 

Nov. 28, At Belvoir Castle, in conse- 
queace of an inflammation of the chest, 
aged 45, Elizabeth Duchess of Rutland. 
Her Grace so lately as Friday the 1S h was 
engaged in inspecting the progress of the 
‘numerous workmen employed in compiet- 
ing the splendid decorations of the grand 
drawing-room at Belvoir, which it was in- 
tended should have been first opened on 
the occasion of the Duke’s approaching 
birth-day : she. also took her accustomed 
exercise, and wrote several letters. Inthe 
evening symptoms of the disease, with 
which she was severely attacked a year 
ago, began to manifest themselves; but 
on the following day they appeared to have 
abated very considerably. Attwoo’cl ck 
on Sunday morning, Mr. Catlett, surgeon 
to the family, who sleeps in the castle, was 
hastily summoned to her Grace’s apart- 
meut, and found her state so extremely 
daugerous as to excite the most alarming 
apprehensions. Expresses were instantly 
sent off to Dr. Wilson, of Grantham, Dr. 
Pennington, of Nottingham, Dr. Arnold, 
of Leicester, and Sir Henry Halford. The 
three first promptly obeyed the summons ; 
Sir Henry arrived at the castle from Lon- 
don at 5 o’clock on Tuesday morning, but 
the band of death was already on the 
Duchess ; all the efforts of the faculty had 
been unremittingly exerted to arrest the 
progress of the disorder, but in vain, Her 
Grace, whose self-possession was remark- 
able, felt perfectly alive to the imminence 
of her danger, and the fortitude with which 
she bore her acute sufferings, and viewed 
her approaching fate, was in the highest 
degree affecting. The Duke never quitted 
the bed-side till she had ceased to breathe, 
Dispatches were immediately forwarded, 
arnouncing the afflicting event, to his Ma- 
jesty, to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, and to the various branches of the 
Ratland and Carlisle families. Her Grace 
was the fifth, but second surviving daugh- 
ter of Frederick Earl of Carlisle, who died 
Sept. 4, 1825 (see p. 369), by caroline, 
daughter of Granville-Levison, the first 
Marquess of Stafford ; was boru Nov. 13, 
1780, She was married to John-Hevry 
Manners, Duke of Rutland, on the 22d of 
April 1799, and had issue nine children, of 
whom three sons and four daughters 
survive, 

Of her elevated taste, Belvoir Castle 
will long remain a magnificent monument. 
From its first commencement, 25 years 
ago, in despite of momentary interruption 

Gent. Mio. December, 182. 
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from the calamitous fire in October 1816, 
until its recent completion, the lamented 
Duchess had been the presiding Genius of 
the place, and sélected all the plans for its 
erection ; nor were her active and useful 
exertions restricted to the castle alone. 
The grounds, the villages, the roads in its 
vicinity, even the general aspect of the 
country, were improved through her 
agency. Every rational suggestion which 
had for its object the decoration and the 
embellishment of this beautiful domain, 
was adopted with eagerness, aud zealously 
carried into effect under her personal and 
immediate superintendence. What many 
individuals would hate required a century 
to execute, ber perseveratice in afew years 
atchieved ; nor was herGrace less success- 
fal in the cultivation of the elegant accom- 
plishments of ber sex, ‘Her drawings ex- 
hibit correct taste. Her poetical genius, 
hereditary from her noble father the late 
Ear! of Carliste,and her musical attainments 
were of the first order. Indefatigable in 
whatever might promote the general good, 
and alive to the true interests of her Coun- 
try, the Duchess was a practical agricultu- 
rist. The farm she held, coasisting of above 
700 acres, visited almost daily by herself, 
has always been considered ‘a model of 
scientific management, On several occa- 
sions she was complimented with premiums 
from tlie Society for the Promotion of 
Arts and Maoufactures, for ber extensive 
plantations and acknowledged improve- 
ments in the breeding of cattle. 

It is striking that with predilections so 
marked and decided for a rural life, her 
Grace was one of the brightest ornaments 
of the English Court, and whenever she 
graced it with her presence, an object of 
uuiversal admiration. The ease and dig- 
nity of her deportment, her refined and 
polished address, the graceful condescen- 
sion of her manners, fascinated every one 
who came within the sphere of her nume- 
rous attractions. Mairied early to the ob- 
ject of her choice, as a wife, a parent, and 
a benefactress, she was alike exemplary. 
To the sorrowing hearts now and for ever 
bereft of her soothing affection, ber tender 
care, her munificent charity, her death is 
indeed an irreparable loss ! 

It is a singular and remarkable fact, 
that this is the first death of a Duchess of 
Rutland for the long period of 91 years. 
Bridget, Duchess of John, the third Duké, 
having died June 16, 1734; she was the 
only daughter and sole heiress of Robert 
Sutton, Lord Lexington, of Kelham, in the 
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County of Nottingham, and grandmother 
of Col. Manners Sutton, the preseat Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Manners, &c. 

A fall and interesting account of Belvoir 
Castle and its numerous proprietors, from 
the earliest ages, is accurately detailed in 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire. 

In a poem by the late Rev. Dr. Ford, 
Vicar of Melton, the following compliment 
was paid. : 

“ Where Belvoir’s Queen, Earth-treading 

star, doth move, [the grove, 
There violets crowd the lawn, the park, 
Frioging her path; and Venus self shall 


own, 
Rutland’s best titletothe “‘ Myrtle Crown.” 


Dec.9, The remains of the Duchess of 
Rutland were deposited in the family vault 
at Bottesford. Crowds of inhabitants of 
the vicinity bad assembled to pay the last 
tribute of respect to their esteemed bene- 
factress. Early in the morning the Duke 
of Rutland arrived at Bottesford, and im- 
mediately proceeded to the house of the 
Rev. Charles Thornton. The procession 
left Belvoir Castle at ten o’clock, and ar- 
rived at Boitesford about one. It was fol- 
lowed by a long train of carriages aud 
other vehicles. The following was the or- 
der observed : 

Mr. Pound, his Grace’s woodman, ac- 
companied by twelve tenants of his Grace, 
in deep mourning.—The Duchess’s Coro- 
net, on a crimson velvet cushion, carried 
by a gentleman uncovered.—A favourite 

y of the late Duchess, enveloped in a 
Black cloth, in the corners of which were 
embossed her Grace’s armorial bearings, 
led by two of her Grace’s oldest servants. 
—The hearse, drawn by black horses 
which had belonged to her Grace, and 
driven by her Grace’s coachman.—Five 
mourning coaches, drawn by six horses 
each.—Her Grace’s carriage, drawn by 
four horses—W. F. Norton, esq. in his 
own carriage, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Salmon.—Two carriages and four.— 
Forty-six of his Grace’s tenants in deep 
mourning.—Two of the carriages in the 
procession were occupied by the immedi- 
ate family—one; by the Earl of Carlisle 
and his brother, and the other by the bro- 
thers of his Grace, 

ion, in the first instance, 
led to the Rectory-yard, Bottesford, 
where it remained about one hour. There- 
mains of the lamented lady were then taken 
from the hearse, and carried into the Church 
byeight Gentlemen. The coffin was covered 
with a rich pall of black velvet, decorated 
with her Grace’s armorial bearings. His 
Grace joined the procession at the Rec- 
tory. Twenty-six of the noble ancestors 
and relatives of his Grace lie entombed in 
the vault. which now also contains the re- 
mains of his late amiable Duchess. 


[Dec. 


Mas. Canninc. 

Oct. 14, Ather house in Rutland-squ. 
Dublin, aged 61, Jaue, relict of Paul Can- 
ning, Esq. of Garvagh; co. Londonderry, 
and mother of the Right Hon, George 
Canning, Lord Garvagh. She was the se- 
cond daughter of Conway Spencer, Esq. of 
Tremary, co.. Down, and sister of General 
Sir Brent Spencer, G. C. B. and of Char- 
lotte Marchioness of Donegal. Mrs.Can- 
ning was left a widow in November 1784. 
She had four children ; one only lived. to 
maturity, viz. George Lord Garvagh, Her 
husband, the late Paul Canniag, of Gar- 
vagh, was the second son, but heir, of 
Stratford Canning, esq. of Garvagh, whose 
eldest son George died in his father’s life- 
time, leaving issue the pr t distinguished 
minister, the Right Hon. George Canning. 
The Manor of Garvagh was conferred by 
Queen Elizabeth on George Canning, esq. 
ancestor of the family ; he was a younger 
son of the ancient house of Canning, of 
Foxcote, in Warwickshire, now represented 
by Francis Canning, Esq. of Foxcote, the 
twelfth in lineal descent from Thomas 
Canning, of Foxcote, temp. Heory VI. who 
married the heiress of the Le Marshall fa- 
mily, who were seated at Foxcote so early 
as the reign of Edward I. 

Miss J. A. Surrey. 

Nov. 23. At her father’s house in Half. 
Moon-street, Julia-Anve, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Washington Shirley, bro- 
ther and heir presumptive to Earl Fer- 
rers, On her father’s side she was fifteenth 
in descent from Prince Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son 
of King Edward the Third, through the il- 
lustrious houses of Bourchier and Deve- 
reux Earls of Essex. On her mother’s 
side she claimed a still closer affinity to 
British Royalty, being twelfth in descent 
from King Henry the Seventh, by his 
daughter Mary, Queen Do of France 
and Duchess of Suffolk, through the distin- 
guished lines of Brandon, Grey, Seymour, 
and Sutton de Dudley. Of this excellent 
lady it may with the strictest justice be 
remarked, that proud as blazed the lustre 
of her nobility, it was outshone by “ the 
milder virtues of her heart.” In every 
personal advantage she was equalled by 
few, surpassed by none. Toa rare cheer- 
fulness of disposition she added an un- 
swerving steadiness of principle and con- 
duct. Her constant and regular attention 
to the prescribed forms of religion was 
commensurate with the sincere conviction 
with which she had imbibed its doctrines 
and precepts, at the same time that not a 
tinge of either superstition or enthusiasm 
ever clouded her strong understanding. As 
a daughter and a sister how dearly she 
was loved, the agonies inflicted by her loss 
on a father, an only sister, eros ge 5 
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tell, alas! but too well. This inadequate 
tribute to her varied worth flows from one 
oe long enjoyed the friendship of 
every member of her family. 

Longum, formosa, pia, casta, vale ! 


Avo. Sir J. Surron, K. C. B. 

4ug 8. At Ramsgate, aged 67, Sir 
John Sutton, K.C. B. Admiral of the 
White. This officer served during part of 
the American war, as a Lieutenant in the 
Superb of 70 guns, the flag ship of thegal- 
lant Sir Edward Hughes in the East Indies, 
aod was wounded in the attack made by 
the boats of the squadron upon several of 
Hyder Ally’s vessels, lying at anchor near 
Mangalore. After this affair, which took 
place Dec. 8, 1780, Lieutenant Sutton ap- 
peers to have been promoted to the com- 
mand ef the Nymph sloop, in which he 
returned to England. 

He obtained the rank of Post Captain 
Nov. 28, 1782, and at the commencement 
of the French Revolutionary War was ap- 
pointed to the Romulus of 36 guns, in 
which ship he proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean, where he removed inte the Eg- 
mont of 74. 

In the action between the British aud 
French fleets off Gourjon Bay, March 14, 
1795, the Egmont sustained a loss of seven 
men killed and eleven wounded, occa- 
sioned principally by the bursting of a gun 
on her main deck. She was also present 
in the skirmish off the Hieres Islands July 
13. im the same year. In the spring of 
1796 the Egmont formed part of a squa- 
dron sent to Tunis under Vice Admiral 
Waldegrave, on a particular mission, and 
on the night previous to their quitting that 
place, Captain Sutton headed the boats of 
the different ships in an attack made upon 
several French vessels lying in the bay, 
the result of which was the capture of the 
Nemesis, a 28 gun ship, the Sardine, a cor- 
vette of 2% guns, and two other armed ves- 
sels, One of the latter was destroyed, the 
rest brought off in triumph. 

Towards the close of the same year we 
find Captain Sutton serving with Commo- 
dore Nelson at the evacuation of Corsica, 
a measure rendered necessary by the re- 
cent alliance formed between France and 
Spain. By the exertions of those officers, 
public stores to the amount of 200,000, 
sterling were embarked and transported to 
Porto Ferrajo, the whole of which must 
have been lost but for their admirable firm- 
ness and address. The great body of the 
Corsicans were perfectly satisfied with the 
British Government, sensible of its advan- 
tages and attached to it, but when they 
found that the English intended to evacu- 
ate the island, they naturally and necessa- 
rily sent to make their peace with the 

French, ‘The partisans of France found 
nome to oppose them. A Committee of 
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thirty took upon themselves the govern- 
ment of Bastia, and sequestered all the 
British property, armed Corsicans moant- 
ed guard at every place, and a plan was 
laid for seizing the Viceroy. Commodore 
Nelson, who was appointed to superintend 
the evacuation, frustrated these projects. 
On the 14th October 1796 he sent word 
to the Committee, that if the slightest op- 
position was made to the embarkment and 
removal of British property, he would bat- 
ter the town down. A privateer moored 
across the mole head pointed her guns at 
the officer who carried this message, and 
muskets were levied against him from the 
shore. Hereu Capt. Sutton pulling 
out his watch, gave them a quarter of an 
hour to deliberate upon their answer. In 
five minutes after the expiration of that 
time the ships, he said, would open their 
fire. Upon this the very sentinels scam- 
pered off, and every vessel came out of the 
mole. During the five following days the 
work of embarkation was carried on, the 
property of individuals was saved, and 
public stores, as stated above, to the 
amount of 200,000/. 

On the 14th Feb. 1797, when Sir Jobn 
Jervis, with fifteen sail of the line, defeated 
a Spaaish fleet of nearly double that num- 
ber, the Egmont was one of the ships 
composing the British squadron, and Capt. 
Sutton, in common with the other com- 
manders, received a gold medal for his* 
conduct on that occasion. In the month 
of October following he returned to Eng- 
land, and after serving some time with the 
Channel Fleet, removed into the Superb of 
74 guns, the command of which ship he 
retained until Feb, 1801, when he was ap- 
pointed to be Captain of the Channel Fleet 
under the Hon. William Cornwallis, in 
which station be continued to serve during 
the remainder of the war, On the renewal 
of hostilities, in 1803, Captain Sutton ob- 
tained the command of the Mars of 74 
guns, and at the general promotion which 
took place April 23, 1804, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear Admiral, and 
appointed to superintend the harbour duty 
at Plymouth, where he remained until Oct. 
1809, on the 25th of which month he was 
advanced to the rank of Vice Admiral, 
and some time after nominated Com- 
mander-in-chief on the Halifax station. 
He was created K.C. B. Jan, 2, 1815, and 
became a full Admiral Aug. 12, 1819. 

Capt. Sutton married March 30th, 11797, 
Frances, dau of Beaumont, second 
Lord Hotham, and sister of Rear Adm. Sir 
H. Hotham. 

—— 
Masor-Gzn, Wm. Grrrorp. 

Lately. At Swansea, Major-Gen, Wil- 
liam Gifford. He was appointed Ensign 
in the 50th foot in 1788, and Lieutenant 
in 1794 He served at Gibraltar four years, 

and 
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and at the island of Corsica eight mooths. 
He was. present at the sieges of St. Fio- 
renza, Bastia, and Calvi, The ist July 
1795 he obtained a company in the Ist, 
West India regiment, from which he was 
removed the 30th of December following 
to the 26th foot. He served two years 
and a half as Aide-de-Camp to the late 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Stuart, 
and was with that officer in Portugal, and 
in the expeditiun agaist Minorca. He 
seryed the campaigu in Egypt, ani was at 
the siege of Alexaniria. He was on the 
staff of Malta four years, and on 'be cap- 
ture of Minorca in December 1798 he ob- 
tained the brevet of Major. The 19th 
July 1802 he received the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in the Aimy, and the 19th of 
September 1804 the Lieutenant-Colouelcy 
of the 43d. He was employed in the ex- 
pedition to Zealand, and appointed Deputy 
Adjutant-General at Malta. The 4th of 
June 1811 he received the brevet of Co- 
lonel ; and the rauk of Major-General the 
4th of Jone 1814. He was a member of 
the Consolidated Board of General Of- 
ficers. 


Gro. Cuatmers, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

May 31, At his house in James-street, 
Buckingham-gate, aged 82, George Chal- 
mers, Esq. F.R.S. and F,S.A. Chief Clerk 
of the office of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations. : 

He was a native of Scotland, and was 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
principally under the celebrated Dr. Reid. 
He afterwards removed to Edinburgh, and 
studied law, which he practised in Ame- 
rica, until the Colonies declared them- 
selves independant. Soon after bis return 
to England, his extensive knowledge of 
commerce and colonial relations, intro- 
duced him to a connexion with the Board 
of Trade. 

As an author, Mr. Chalmers’s range of 
publications was very extensive. In His- 
tory he produced Political Annals of the 
United Colonies, from their settlement to 
the Peace of 1763, 4to. 1780; and Cale- 
donia, or a Topographical History of 
North Britain, 4to. vol, I. 1807, 11. 1810, 
and HI. 18... In Biography the Life of 
Paniel De Foe, 1790, 8vo, (revieved in vol. 
LXI. p. 346); and also prefixed to Mr. 
C.’s edition of ve Foe’s “ History of the 
Union,” and Siockdale’s edition of his 
*€ Robinson Crusoe ;”’ the Life of Thomas 
Ruddiman, M A, 1794, 8vo. (reviewed in 
vol. LXIV.p. 441); the Life of Sir John 
Davies, prefixed to his Tracts ; the Life of 
Allan Ramsav, prefixed to an edition. of 
his Poems, 18005 the Life of Sir James 
Stuart, with his Works, 1805; the Life of 
Gi egory King, with his Political Observa- 
tions, 17945 the Life of Charles Smith, 
with his Corn Tracts; and, under thename 
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of Oldys, a name well known to the literaté 
of this Country, in 1793, a Life of that 
bold, insidious, and baleful disciple, or 
rather master, of democracy and infidelity 
Thomas Paioe. He had previously issued, 
under his own name, a Letter addressed to 
Dr. Currie on the same subject, which had 
excited great public attention, In Political 
Cconomy Mr, Chalmers published an Es- 
timate of the Comparative Strength of 
Great Britain, during the present and four 
preceding reigns, 1782, 4to.; 1786, Svo.: 
Opinions on interesting Subjects of Public 
Law aud Commercial Policy, arising from 
American Independence, 1784, 8vo.; 
Considerations on Commerce, Bullion, 
Coin, Circulation, and Exchanges, 1611, 
8vo.; and an Historical View of the Do- 
mestic Economy of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (reviewed in vol. LXXXIV. ii, 657.) 
In Criticism, An Apology for the Believers 
in the Shakspeare Papers, which were ex- 
hibited in Norfolk-street, 1796, 8vo.; 
(of which see vol. LXVII. 91, 495); and 
Supplemental Apology, 1799, Svo. and an 
Appendix to the same, containing the Do- 
cuments in favour of the Opinion that 
Hugh Boyd wrote Junius’s Letters, 1800, 
As an Editor Mr. Chalmers published a 
Collection of Treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and other Powers, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(of which see vol. LXI. 936); the Works 
Political, Metaphysical, and Chronologi- 
cal, of the late Sir James Stuart, bart. 
1805; The Natural and Political Obser- 
vations of Gregory King, 1804; the Corn 
Tracts of Charles Smith, in 1804; the 
Poems of A. Ramsey, 1800; and the Poe- 
tical Works of Sir David Lyndsay, of the 
Mount, Lion King at Arms, 1806, 3 vols, 
8vo. Mr. Chalmers also published, an 
Appeal to the Generosity of the British 
Nation, on behalf of the family of the un- 
fortunate Bellingham, 1812, 8vo.; and 
many anonymous pamphlets on the side 
of Administration have been attributed to 
him. He was the writer of two very good 
papers in the Looker. on, theone on Illicit 
Hopes, tbe other on the Equalization of 
Follies and Diseases. Both of these, es- 
pecially the latter, abound with much ge- 
nuine humour. 

The following character of Mr. Chalmers 
appeared in that respectable Newspaper, 
The Sun ‘It may fairly be said that the 
Government has lost a zealous, intelli- 
gent, and most useful servant in this gen- 
tleman, He was always alive to the inte- 
rests of the country, and suffered. no sub- 
ject of national importance to pass with- 
Out due observation, and the full exertion 
of his endeavours to render it intelligible 
to the world at large. Commerce, Manu- 
factures, the Bullion Question, &c. &c. 
were rendered easy of comprehension by 
his clear and strenuous ejucidations, He 
seemed to have been born with an indefa- 
tigable 
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tigable zeal for the interests of mankind, 
but more particularly for those of the Bri- 
tish Empire. He passed much of the 
earlier part of life in America, and was 
thoroughly conversant with those princi- 
ples which were best calculated to pro- 
mote the iuterest of that Country, and to 
secure harmony between it and the pa- 
rent state. His disposition was social and 
cheerfui, but his mind was always vigi- 
lantly directed towards the advantage of 
the community. His political principles 
were soundly constitutional. Scotland, of 
which he was a native, has lost in Mr. 
Chalmers a great and active friend, anxi- 
ous to do honour to her on all occasions. 
His Caledonia, of which three large quarto 
volumes have been published, contaius 
the most valuable information respecting 
that Country, and a fourth, which was 
nearly ready for the press, would have 
completed that extraordinary proof of ela- 
borate research and unmitigable ardour in 
pursuit of knowledge. He had prepared 
materials for a Life of his countryman 
Thomson the Poet, which would have con- 
tained much novel and interesting informa- 
tion respecting the history of the author of 
those Seasons, which will live as long as 
the Earth. Mr, Chalmers, in person, was 
tall, stout, and manly, so nearly resembling 
the late Lord Melville, that they were 
often taken for each other. The writer of 
this humble tribute to his memory had the 
pl e of passing a few hours with hima 
very few days before his death, add never 
found him in better spirits, or more likely, 
for a long time, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, to spare his friends the regret 
of losing so valuable a member of society.” 
An excellent portrait of this eminent 
author, engraved by R. Cooper, from a 
drawing by H. Edridge, was published in 
Cadell and Davies’s British Gallery. 








Joun Nort, M.D. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 75, John Nott, 
M.D. Resident Physician at the Hot- 
weils, 

As Dr. J. Nott’s name is justly dear, 
not only to his numerous friends and ac- 
quaintance in particular, but to science 
and literature generally, we feel it a public 
duty, says the “ Bristol Journal,” to give 
some short account of a person who was 
so, eminent as a polite scholar, an elegant 
poet, and a philological writer, as well as 
in his medical capacity. He was born at 
Worcester, Dec. 24th, 1751. At a very 
early period, while at school, he evinced 
his taste for poetic composition, in some 
happy translations from the Latin Classics. 
He stadied Surgery first at Birmingham, 
under Mr, Hector ; and then removed to 
London, to finish his education under the 
eye of Sir Ceasar Hawkins, with whose fa- 
mily he had become connected; going 
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afterwards to Paris, to profit by what 
might be learnt in the French School of 
Surgery. In 1775, an invalid gentleman 
was entrusted to his care, with whom he 
continued two years on the Continent. 
On his return, he applied himself to his 
professional pursuits in London, where he 
proposed to setile; but his love of lite- 
rature, aod general knowledge, making 
him desirous of going again abroad, he 
went, in 1783, as surgeon on board an 
East Indiaman to China, and remained 
absent from England about three years. 
It was at this period that he learned Per- 
sian ; his beautiful and faithful transla- 
tions of some select Odes from Hafiz 
offered a convincing proof of the pros 
ficiency he made in that language. On 
his return to England, he declined enter- 
ing into any medical engagements, that 
he might attend his brother and his family 
to the Continent, whither, on account of 
health, they were obliged to go. He came 
back in 1788; and then Dr. Warren, who 
well knew how to appreciate medical ta- 
lents, urged him to graduate in medicine. 
He did so, with distinguished honour ; and 
soon after at Dr. Warren’s recommenda- 
tion, attended the then Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Lady Duncannon, as their phy- 
sician, to the Continent. With that fa- 
mily he remained ¢ ted, more or less, 
till 1793 ; when he came back to the Hot- 
wells, the place of his predilection: to 
which he became so eventually attached, 
principally owing to the friendship he had 
contracted with many literary characters 
in Bristol and its neighbourhood, that no 
offer of greater emolument elsewhere, 
could tempt him to change his situation. 
During the last eight years of his life, he 
suffered from a painful state of paralysis, 
amovnting to hemiplegia. This confined 
him a.. ost wholly to the house. His 
mental faculties, however, were active; 
and he amused himself in revising his 
unfinished compositions, and in arranging 
plans for a new work, which, had his life 
been spared, he proposed to execute. So 
perfect were his memory and judgment, 
that when, about a month previous to his 





‘decease, a person applied to him whem he 


had attended many years before, on hear- 
ing the symptoms detailed, he reverted to 
the prescriptions he had originally given, 
described what the medicines were aud 
their proportions, directing them to be 
again applied ; which was done with com- 
plete success. So attentive was he to the 
interests of others, that as be was in the 
habit of having the service read to him 
every Sunday, he desired this might be 
done by the son of his servant in prefer- 
ence to any of his other attendants, say- 
ing, “It would give the lad early habits 
of piety, and attach him to the offices of 
the Chuich of Evgland,” which he: was 

used 
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used to consider as perfect models of 
nuine Christian devotion, His remains 
were deposited in the old burial! ground, 
Clifton; and were attended to the grave 
by the Rev. Dr. Nott, Dr. Davies, Mr. 
J. Coulson, and the Rev. Dr. Wood- 
ward. His medical acumen and powers 
of discrimination were of the very highest 
order, Few persons were more eminently 
gifted than he was in this respect, and his 
medical knowledge alone would have been 
sufficient to perpetuate his name. His 
original compositions shewed him to have 
been endowed with an elegant and exqui- 
sitely feeling mind. His translation of 
Catullus proves what his acquirements as 
a scholar were, and how well he was 
qualified as a poet, to eater into the 
beauties of that truly classic writer. In 
conversation, especially on literary topics, 
he was unrivalled: no one, who ever lived 
in habits of social intercourse with him, 
can ever forget the pleasure they derived 
from his company ; the stores of his in- 
formation were vast, and his ready com- 
mand of what he knew, could not but 
excite admiration, especially as all his 
observations were cloathed in language 
remarkable for its neatness and precision. 
It seemed as if he had transfused into his 
conversation the peculiar charm of his 
three favourite writers ; while it possessed 
the tenderness and feeling of Petrarch, it 
united the pure, simple ease of Catullus, 
with the classic elegance, playfulness, and 
penetration of Horace. 

The following list will best shew the 
extent of his knowledge and the versatility 
of his talents : 

Alonzo; or the Youthful Solitair; a 
poetic tale, 4to. 1772.—Basia; or a 
poetic translation of the Kisses of Jo- 
hannes Secundus, 8vo. 1775.—Leonara ; 
an Elegy on the Death of a Young Lady, 
4to. 1775.—Sonnets and Odes from the 
Italian of Petrarch, 8vo. 1777.—Poems ; 
consisting of Original Pieces and Trans- 
lations, 8vo. 1780.—Heroic Epistle in 
Verse, from Mons, Vestris, in London, to 
Madm. Heimel in France, 4to. 1781.— 
Propertii Monobiblos ; or that book of the 
Klegies of Propertius entitled Cynthia, 
8vo. 1782,—Select Odes from the Persian 
of Hafiz, 4to. 1787.—A Chemical Disser- 
tation on the Thermal Waters of Pisa and 
the Acidulous Spring of Asciano, 8vo. 
1793.—On the Hotwell Waters, near 
Bristol, 8vo. 1793.—The Poems of Caius 
Valerius Catullas, in English verse, with 
the Latin Text versified, and Classical 
Notes, 8vo. two vols. 1794.—Belinda; or 
the Kisses of Bonefonius of Auvergne, with 
the Latin Text, 8vo. 1797.—The First 
Book of Titus Carus Lucretius on the 
Natureof Things, with the Latin Text, Svo. 
1799.—The Lyrics of Horace, with the 
Latin Text revised; 2 vols. 8vo, 1803,— 





Sappho, after a Greek Romance; 12mo, 
1803.—On the Influenza, as it prevailed 
in Bristol and its vicinity, in the Spring of 
1803; 8vo. 1803, Petrarch ; a Selection 
from his Odes, and Sonnets translated 
with Notes; 8vo. 1808.—Select Poems 
from the Hesperides, or Works both bhu- 
man and divine, of Robert Herrick; 8vo. 
1810. (See vol. 80. i. p. 563. Noso- 
logical Companion to the Pharma- 
copesia; 12mo. 1811.—The Gull’s Horn 
Book, by T. Decker; reprinted with 
Notes and [ilustrations ; 4to, 1812. 

Besides these published works, Dr. Nott 
supplied many valuable articles to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and other literary 
and medical journals, Previous to his 
last illness, he had finished a complete 
Translation of Petrarch’s Sonnets, Canzoni, 
and Triumphs, with copious Notes, as 
well historical as critical and explanatory ; 
with a Life, and a Dissertation on the 
Genius of Petrarch; which translation, 
had his life been spared, it was his inten- 
tion to have published. We hope that so 
interesting a work, which was-the result of 
many years labour and investigation, will 
not be lost eventually to the public, Dr, 
Nott had also long contemplated a Poetic 
Version of Silius Italicus; and amused 
himself in translating select passages, 
during his last illness, but no great or 
connected progress was made in the 
undertaking. 

Bensamin Harenc, Esa. 

Sept. 13. At Sevenoaks, Benjamin Ha- 
renc, esq. a Magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for Kent. He was the only son of 
Benjamin Harenc, esq. formerly of Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square, and of 
Footscray-place, in Kent, whose family 
came originally from the South of France, 
the first ancestor in Eogland having been 
one of the numerous Protestant gentlemen 
who were driven to find an asylum here, 
from the folly and bigotry of their own 
Government, on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. A branch of the family 
still exists in France, one of the members 
of which was the amiable and accom- 
plished Madame Harenc, of whom men- 
tion is made in the Memoirs of Baron 
Grimm, &c. &c. Mr. Harenc, the father, 
was in early life much known in the lite- 
rary and fashionable society of London, 
and his house was peculiarly the resort of 
the most distinguished foreign residents. 
In 1773, he became the purchaser from 
the trustees of Sir George Young, of the 
mansion and estate, called Footscray- 
place, a house which is distinguished as 
being one of the three English villas, built 
on the model of Palladio’s celebrated 
“* Rotonda,” near Vicenza. About the 
same time he also purchased a consider- 
able estate, in the county of Kerry, = 
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been led to a connection with Ireland 
from his intimacy with the late Right Hon. 
Thomas Conolly and other distinguished 
characters of that Country. Mr. Harenc 
resided vear 40 years at Footscray Place, 
where his memory as a kind and hospitable 
neighbour, a benevolent friend to the poor, 
and an active and enlightened magistrate, 
will be long held in reverence. 

Benjamin Harenc, the son, was born at 
Footscray, in the year 1780. The early part 
of his education and (owing to a delicate 
state of health) to a later period than is 
usual, was conducted by his father, who 
was well qualified to give him not only the 
rudiments of classical literature but also to 
guide and improve his taste. At the age 
of ten or eleven years he was placed at 
Cheam School, then under the direction 
of Mr. Gilpin, the son and successor of the 
well-known Rector of Boldre, and author 
of Forest Scenery, &c. In this school, at 
which many men who have since become 
eminent in the world, about the same time 
received their education, Mr. Harenc 
formed many valuable friendships which 
continued through life. On quitting Cheam 
he was placed for a short time with the 
Rev. William Jones of Nayland, the pious 
and learned author of numerous highly es- 
teemed theological and philosophical 
works, and did not fail to derive much be- 
nefit from the varied and accurate infor- 
mation which that excellent and accom- 
plished man knew so well how to infuse 
into the minds of bis pupils. With the 
advantage of this tuition he entered at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, a College 
which was then, and still is, under the 
vernment of Dr. Turner, the Venerable 
Dean of Norwich, who was one of the 
earliest and most valued friends of the fa- 
wily. Although Mr. Harenc, from natural 
liveliness of disposition, entered a good 
deal into the amusements and gaieties of 
academic society, he did not omit the prin- 
cipal object of his residence, and as the 
time of examination for his degree drew 
near, he exerted that energy of applica- 
tion, which always formed a distinguish- 
ing feature in his character, and his name 
appears in the list of “‘ Wranglers,” for 

1803. 

On quitting the University, he made a 
short excursion on the Continent, in which 
he had the advantage of travelling in com- 
pany with Mr. Goddard, the very exem- 
plary Archdeacon of Lincoln, and the in- 
tercourse thus commenced, led to a subse- 
quent intimacy, from which Mr. Harenc 
could not fail to derive the greatest benefit 
and gratification. Shortly after his return 
to England in 1804, Mr. Harenc married 
Sophia-Caroline, the youngest daughter of 
Joseph Berens, esq. of Kevington, an old 
friend and near neighbour of his father, and 
with whose family he had from bis earliest 
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life been in habits of intimacy. A small 
house adjoining the grounds ef Footscray 
Place, was built for his reception on his 
marriage, and he resided there until the 
death of his mother and increasing in- 
firmity of his father, rendered it desirable 
that he should devote to him his imme- 
diate and constant care; for this object 
his family was moved to Footscray Place, 
where they remained in dutiful attendance 
on their aged parent during the remainder 
of his life. On the death of Mr. Harenc, 
the father, in 1812, his son came into pos- 
session of the family residence and pro- 
perty, and from that period it appears to 
have been one of the leading purposes of 
his life to make the pecuniary resources, 
and the ivfluence he possessed, as exien- 
sively useful as possible. The poor in his 
immediate neighbourhood were the pecu- 
liar objects of his concern; the most 
abundant and seasonable assistance in 
food and clothing was constantly supplied 
from his house to those whose circum- 
stances required it. To provide for the 
spiritual and intellectual wants of his dis- 
trict he engaged earnestly in establishing 
a large national school for boys and ano- 
ther for girls, for the adjoining parishes of 
Footscray ond Chislehurst. He not ooly 
gave the ground on which the school 
rooms and master's house were built, but 
contributed largely towards the expenses 
of the buildings, and was active in solicit- . 
ing and obtaining contributions in money 
and materials from his friends and peigh- 
bours, and it was under his individual su- 
perintendance that the buildings were 
commenced and completed, and the esia- 
blisbment was finally arranged, 

About the time that Mr. Harenc was 
engaged in these benevolent pursuits the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge was endeavouring to make its exist- 
ence and objects more generally known, 
and to render the diffusion of its benefits 
more extensive, by the establishment of 
Diocesan and District Committees in the 
several parts of the Kingdom. Mr. Ha- 
renc entered zealously into the views of 
the Society, and it was very much owing to 
his exertion that an extensive and well-sup- 
ported District Society was established at 
Bromley ; he became its first Secretary, 
and conducted the correspondence inci- 
dental to its formation, and for some years 
prepared its anoual reports. He was also 
one of the most active promoters of the de- 
sign for forming a Bank for Saviogs, which 
has been since fixed at Bromley, and has, 
under the constant and accurate super- 
intendance of Mr Harenc and other gen~ 
tlemen of that part of the country, proved 
one of the most successful of those institu- 
tions, producing incalculable benefit to the 
industrious classes of that populous dis- 
trict. I 
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It was, however, in the discharge of 
his duties as a Cotnty Magistrate, 
that his public services were most con- 
spicuous. At his own house, at the 
weekly Petty Sessidns at Bromley, and 
at the’ Quarter Sessions, and other 
meetings of Magistrates at Maidstone, 
Mr. Harenc applied himself to the dis- 
patch of the multifarious and harrassing 
business of a Justice of the Peace, with a 
diligence and constancy from which no 
private pursuit could divert him ; no con- 
siderations of personal inconvenience or 
fatigue were permitted to prevent his at- 
tendance whenever it was required for pub- 
lic purposes, and his friends have fie- 
quently been astonished by the activity 
which enabled him to take a principal 
concern in the business of two distant dis- 
tricts of the County in the course of the 
same day. One of the objects on which 
his attention was peculiarly exerted, was 
the imporiantduty of a Visiting Magistrate 
of the Coanty Gaol at Maidstone. When 
this building was first in contemplation, 
he, with many others of the gentlemen of 
the county, had been led to oppose the 
meastire from the magnitude of the ex- 
pence, and the heavy burthen which it 
would necessarily entail on the farmers 
and other rated inhabitants: further en- 
quiries however, and personal examination 
of the state of the existing prison, having 
satisfied him of ‘thé ultimate necessity of 
the undertaking, he applied himself with 
indefatigable zeal, to assist in its comple- 
tion, in the preparation of the Acts of par- 
liament, and the adjustment and distribu- 
tion of ‘the rates, as well as in the plan- 
ning and arrangement of the building; 
duting the progress of the work, and in 
the active personal superintendence of 
every part of its establishment, and in- 
ternal economy when finished, his services 
. Were unceasing, and have mainly contvi- 
buted to the high reputation which this es- 
tablishment enjoys amongst similar insti- 
tutions, 

Amongst the latest of the benevolent 
objects to which his attention was directed, 
was the formation of a society supported 
by voluntary subscriptions for the assist- 
ance and support of discharged prisoners, 
with the view of facilitating their return to 
habits of industry, by affording them the 
means of communicating with their friends, 
and by relieving them from that feeling of 
destitution and abandonment, which had 
been found in too many instances to drive 
them to a repetition of crime. The qua- 
lifications of Mr. Harenc for these various 
and important public duties, consisted 
not ofly in an uncommon quickness of 
intellect and readiness of application to all 
matters of business, but they were also 
the results of a systematic habit of study 
directed to the acquirement of knowledge 
on legal subjects, pursued with a perse~ 
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verance rately to be met with, except 
amongst those who engage in such pur- 
suits as a profession. Mr. Harenc was 
also distinguished in the county by his 
activity as an officer of yeoman cavalry, 
and through his exertions the Chisleharst 
troop, of which he had the command for 
several years, has always maintained a 
high character for efficiency and good 
conduct,“ The considerations due to a 
large and increasing family having induced 
Mr. Harenc to wish for a residence, in 
which domestic accommodation should be 
the leading character rather than archi- 
tectural decoration, he determined upon 
parting with Footseray-place, and he 
thought himself most fortunate in finding 
a purchaser in the person of Lord Bexley, 
to whom he could make over the property 
with the fullest conviction, that the various 
objects of charity or public utility to 
which his own attention had been directed, 
would continue to receive the most bene- 
volent and effectual support. Jn the year 
1821, he accordingly removed his family 
to a convenient house at Sevenoaks, with 
the intention of remaining there until he 
should find a suitable house and estate as 
a permanent residence. Notwithstanding 
the great personal activity of Mr. Harenc, 
his constitution, which was never robust, 
proved to be unequal to the state of con- 
tinued mental and bodily exertion in which 
he was engaged. His last illness, though 
not of a very alarming character, was, in 
the opinion of his medical attendants, 
aggravated to its fatal result by a state of 
great excitement and anxiety of mind 
arising from his having undertaken the 
principal superintendence of an extensive 
and complicated concern, which had been 
recently formed for the purpose of esta- 
blishing adirect commercial intercourse by 
means of steam-vessels between the west- 
ero coast of Ireland, in the neighbourhood 


‘of his estate, and the principal ports of 


North America. The prospect of com- 
bining great public good. with a profitable 
investment of capital, led him to embaik 
in this undertaking with his characteristic 
energy. He gratuitously took upon himself 
the most laborious and difficult part of 
the arrangements attending its formation, 
and a variety of unforeseen embarrass- 
ments and harassing details, which oc- 
curred in the progress of these arrange- 
ments, involved him in a weight of labour 
and anxiety under which his strength 
appears to have failed, and which hastened, 
if it did not cause, the premature close of 
his valuable life. On the 19th of Septem- 
ber his remains were deposited in the 
family vault under Footscray Church. 
Never was there a funeral in which spon- 
taneous testimonies to the merits of the 
deceased were more strongly drawn forth. 
The np quivocal marks of respect and 
grief w ich were evinced in every =e 
an 
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and almost every cottage by which the 
melancholy procession had to pass, most 
impressively depicted the feelings of the 
inhabitants for the loss of one whom every 
individual had probably known and re- 
vered, as the author or promoter of some 
act of private benevolence or public be- 
nefit. 





H. E. Jermyn, Ese. 

March2. At Rangoon, occasioned by 
the amputation of a finger, in his 2lst 
year, Henry Edmund Jermyn, Esq. Chief 
Officer of the armed ship Satellite, the 
second son of Matthew William Jermyn, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, and a descendant 
of the very antient family of Jermyn, of 
Rushbrooke Hall. This truly amiable and 
enterprising young man had been actively 
employed in the Indian Seas from the age 
of nine years. He accompanied Lord 
Amherst to China, and for three years was 
attached as Surveyor to the Honourable 
Company’s ship Discovery, from which 
he was appointed to the Dunegan Castle 5 
and in 1823 was promoted to the rank of 
Chief Officer of the Satellite, in which ship 
he had been for the last six months of his 
life engaged in the warfare-against the 
Burmese. 

Joun M‘Artuur, Esa. 

October 26. Aged 66, John M*‘Ar- 
thar, Esq. This gentleman was for more 
than thirty years the principal conductor 
of the business of the King’s Print- 
ing Offite, and, with very few excep- 
tions, attended at the Parliament-office, 
Westminster, daily, during that period, for 
the purpose of comparing with the originals 
all Acts of Parliament, and such public 
records of the House of Lords as were 
ordered to be printed. He possessed 
great urbanity of manners, the kindest 
and most friendly disposition, and a warm 
benevolence of heart, which rendered him 
the patron of the distressed wherever he 
found them. Of him it may truly be said, 
that he * did good by stealth, and blushed 
to find it fame.” To his family and friends 
his death will long be a source of unfeigned 
regret; and the remembrance of his vir- 
tues will be coeval with the existence of 
all who knew his worth. 

Daniet Parker Coxe, Ese. 

Dee. 4. At his house, the College, iu 
Derby, aged 80, Daniel Parker Coke, 
Fsq. descended from an ancient family at 
Trusley, in that county. He was the only 
son of Thomas Coke, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, and Dorothy, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Goodwin, Esq. of the same 
place, who were married at Ail Saints’ 
Church, in Derby, in the year 1736, 

Daniel Parker, their only son, was born 

Gent. Mac. December, 1825. 
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July 17, 1745, and was ed@catéd onder 
the Reverend Thomas Manlove, whom he 
afterwards presented with the living of 
Saint Alkmund, in Derby. In. the year 
1762, he was admitted of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, and during his residence 
there, attended the Lectures of Doctors 
Blackstone and Beever, whose discourses 
(as then delivered) he committed to 
writing in several quarto volumes, Dr. 
Beever’s Lectures being valuable, the 
introductory one only having been pub- 
lished. Mr. Coke was afterwards called 
to the bar, and for many years attended 
the Midland Circuit. In 1775 he stood a 
contested election for his native town, 
against John Gisborne, esq. Mr. Gisborne 
being elected by a majority of fourteen 

votes; but in consequence of a petition to 

the House of Commons, Feb. 8, 1776, Mr, 

Coke was by the Committee declared to 

have been duly elected. In 1780 he was 

returned for the town of Nottingham, 

jointly with Robert Smith, esq. now Lord 

Carrington, and continued to represent 
that place for seven successive parlia- 

ments, and retired from the representa- 

tion in 1812, having held his seat in the 

House |for thirty-eight years. Mr. Coke 

has frequently taken an active part in the 

House of Commons, particularly during 

the administration of Lord North, At the 

close of the American War, be was ap- 

pointed one of the Commissioners for 

settling the American claims, but which 

employment he shortly resigned. He was 

for some time Chairman of the Quarter 

Sessions for the county of Derby, from 

which situation he retired through infir- 

mity in the year 1818, and from that 

period he declined ail public business. 

Mr. Coke was independent in his prin- 

ciples, and his conduct in Parliament 

appears to have been upright and con- 
scientious, and he was much respected by 
his friends and acquaintance. 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault in All Saints Church, in Derby, on 
Wednesday, the 14th. - 

Curssert Ports, Esa. 

Nov.10. At Truro, in his 82d year, 
Cuthbert Potts, Esq. formerly a surgeon 
of eminence in Pall Mall, and afterwards 
in Spring Gardens, and who some years 
ago retired to Kingsdowne near Sitting- 
bourne end Faversham. Mr, Pottswas skil- 
ful and humane io his profession ; and his 
latter years were almost wholly devoted to 
the gratuitous assistance of his necessitous 
neighbours ; being also enlivened by his 
attachment to Polite Literature—a circum- 
stance we notice, as he was an old and 
valuable Correspondent to this Miscellany. 
He married Ethelinda, youngest daughter 
of John Thorpe, Esq. F, S.A. the well- 

known 
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W. F. Housz, Eso. 


Aug. ". At Cossington, co. Leicester, 
aged 55, William Fisher Hulse, esq. 
Lieut,-colonel of the Leicestershire Militia, 
a Magistrate, and Deputy Lieutenant of 


known Editor of ‘ Custumale Roffense,” 
of whom see vol, LXII. p. 769, and Ni- 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, vo!. HI. p. 
526. Mr. Potts has left one son and a 
daughter. In 1809 he delivered at Rams- 
gate a course of Lectures on Health. 


Lieut. J. C. Jecricoz, R. N. 

Aug. 14. On board H. M.S. Sybille, 
Capt, Pechell, on the Mediterranean Sta- 
tion, between Zante and Corfu, in the 27th 
year of his age, Lieut. Joseph-Chitty Jel- 
licoe, R.N, He was one of the soos of 
Adam James Jellicoe, esq. of Wandsworth 
Common. He fet! while in actual service 
@ victim to the malignant fever, which has 
been very prevalent ; he was educated for 
and served in His Majesty’s Navy from his 
earliest years, and had conducted himself 
On several stations on the Coasts of Africa 
and in the Baltic, during which he was 
twice severely wounded, with merit and 
deserved approbation. As a young officer 
he was esteemed for his firmness and gal- 
lantry ; as a man he was respected for his 
honour and integrity, the excellence of his 
principles, and his amiable and polished 
manners ; and as a British seaman he was 
beloved for his urbanity and unremitted 
regard to his duty. He had by his study 
and practical experience acquired an ac- 
eurate koowledge of bis profession, and 
had on all occasions signalised himself by 
those qualifications which would, if life had 
been spared, have raised him to eminence 
and distinction. 





Tuomas Hinperwett, Esa. 

Oct. 22. At Scarborough, aged 80, T. 
Hinderwell, esq. many years a principal 
member of that Corporation. In 1798 
he published a quarto volume on the 
“ History and Antiquities of Scarborough, 
and the Vicinity,” illustrated with views 
and plans; which was reprinted in medium 
and royal octavo, in 1811. He hada most 
kind and benevolent heart, and an intel- 
ligent and well-cultivated mind ;—he was 
one of the best of men and of Christians— 
he was ever alive and zealous to promote 
the best interests of mankind, and of 
Scarborough, the place of his nativity and 
residence, in particular;—and he died 
universally respected and lamented, 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world—This was a man!” 
He has bequeathed the following sums to 
the undermentioned charitable institutions 
in that town, viz. :—Towards re-building 
the Trinity Alms Houses, 100/.; to the 
Amicable Society, 50/.; to the Lancas- 
terian School, 20/.; and to the School of 
Industry, 20/, 





(Dee. 


that county. His military conduct was 
marked by a zealous discharge of his duty 
as an officer, and by an anxious desire te 
maintain the high character and honour 
of the regiment to which he had for more 
than thirty years belonged. At the call 
of his country, during the late war, he 
was one of those, with many others of the 
regiment, who instantly volunteered to join 
the British armies, then on service in 
Spain. That he had conciliated the good 
opinion and esteem of bis brother officers 
may be inferred, from the warm friendship 
which mutually subsisted between them, 
as well as from the deep interest and sym- 
pathy for his sufferings, which they all 
manifested towards him during a long and 
distressing ilmess. As a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and a Magistrate, he was upright 
and impartial in the exercise of his pub- 
lic duty. In his social intercourse, the 
amenity uf his manners, the kindness 
of his disposition, and his honourable 
conduct, acquired him the regard of a 
numerous circle. 


Mr. James THORNELEY. 


Oct. 30. At Disley, Mr. James Thorne- 
ley, formerly of Stockport. The funeral 
of this most eccentric being, for which he 
left particular directions, took place on 
Saturday last, at the parish church; the 
procession was headed by eight free- 
masons (of which order he was a member), 
followed by two mutes and several friends 
of the deceased on horseback; after them 
came his relations, on foot; the hearse, 
drawn by six black horses, and a mourning 
coach, drawn also by six horses, followed, 
on the pannels of which were painted the 
armorial bearings of the family ; and the 
Procession was closed by a chaise and 
four. Every thing about this singular 
individual bore the marks of his eccentric 
character. On the plate of his coffin, as 
well as on the tomb-stone which covers his 
remains, he strictly ordered that his age 
should be inscribed not by the number of 
years he had lived, but by the number of 
moons, which amounted to 1145, This 
order, of course, has been complied with. 
Seventy-two years ago he was one of the 
ringers at the parish church, at which time 
four of bis brothers and his uncle were also 
ringers; and his eldest brother, who died 
in the year 1800, was sexton at the parish 
charch upwards of 60 years. 


CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Sept.19. The Rev. J. Fearon, Chaplain 
of Sheerness Dock-yard, and Vicar of Porti- 
sham, Dorset, to which living he was pre- 
sented in 1814 by John Hardy, esq. 

Oct. 18. In his 71st year, the Rev. Grif- 
fith Richards, Rector of Farlington, Hants. 
He was of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
B. D. 1792; and was instituted to the Rec- 
tory of Farlington in 1819 upon his own 

ntation. 

At Graisley, near Wolverhampton, after 
a severe and lingering illness, in his 75th 
year, the Rev. Gough Willis Kempson. He 
was of Christ Church, Oxford, M. A. July 
10, 1779. 

Oct. 25. AtStreatham, aged 34, the Rev. 
David Jones, M. A. formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and subsequently of Je- 
sus College, Oxford. 

Oct. 27. In New-street, Waterford, aged 
85, the Rev. George Lewis Fleury, Minister 
of St. Patrick’s, and for upwards of half a 
century Archdeacon of Waterford. 

Oct. 30. At Newcourt, co. Hereford, 
aged 55, the Venerable John Lilley, Arch- 
deacon of the Diocese of Hereford, and Pre- 
bendary of that Cathedral. He was of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, M. A. June 5, 1795; 
B.C, L. April 29, 1801 ; was elected Pre- 
bendary of Eyne in 1813; and succeeded in 
1823 the Venerable Dr. Jones in the Arch- 
deaconry of Hereford. 

Oct. 30. At Great Orton. aged 78, the 
Rev. James Brisco, Rector of that parish. 
He was the fifth son of the Rev. John 
Brisco, D.D. Rector of Orton, by Catha- 
rine, daughter of John Hylton, esq. and was 
brother of the late Sir John Brisco, bart. and 
uncle to the present Sir Wastell Brisco, 
bart. of Crofton Hall. He studied at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, M. A. Oct. 30, 1773; was 
instituted to the Rectory of Great Orton in 
1772 by John Brisco, esq. 

At Sutton Courtney, Berks, the Rev. 
John Batcheler, formerly Vicar of that place, 
with the Chapelry of Appleford, to which he 
was presented by the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor. He was of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, M. A. June 9, 1773. 

At Rettenden Parsonage, Essex, aged 45, 
the Rev. Thomas Holmes, B.D. 20 years 
Curate of that parish, and Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1803, M. A. 1807, and B. D. 
1815, 

At Lidney, Gloucester, the Rev. William 
Jones, Curate of that parish. 

Lately. At Scarborough, the Rev. H. 
Kelly, Vicar of Bishop's Burton, Kent, and 
son of late Rev. G. D. Kelly, one of the 
Canon Residentiaries of York. 

The Rev. 1. Lewis, Curate of Bassalleg, 
eo. Monmouth. - 

Rev. John Lloyd, Rector and Vicar of 





At Huntingdon, the Rew Willian ‘Oakes, 
M. A. of Caius College, Cambridge. 

At Milton, near Gravesend, 39, the 
Rev. William Prosser, son of the Rev. S. 
Prosser, Rector of that parish. 

At Shaldon, Devon, the Rev. J. Shall- 
cross, M.A. formerly of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and sometime Curate of Asher- 
ton, Devon. 

Aged 58, Rev. J. Worgan, Vicar of Peb- 
worth, Glouc. to which he was presented by 
the Marquis of Salisbury. 

—-@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp Ts Vicinity. 


Nov.18. Mr. Charles Miller, of Aldgate 
High-street, only son of Mr. Tho. Miller, 
some time of the Ordnance Office, in the 
Tower. 

Nov. 19. In Hyde Park Barracks, aged 
19, William Lloyd, esq. Cornet in the Royal 
Horse Guards, eldest son of Wm. Lloyd, esq. 
of Aston, co, Salop. 

Aged 76, Lady E re, widow of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Eyre. 

Nov. 22. Rich. Mountford Wilkinson, 
esq. of Barbican. 

At Kensington, aged $3, Mrs. Ann 
Whittaker. She has bequeathed the Lough- 
ton Hall estate, and all her freehold pro- 
perty, together with her personals, pool. wr J 
ing to 100,000/. to John Maitland, esq. late 
M. P. forChippenham, with remainder to his 
nephew, E.F, Maitland, esq. High Sheriff 
for Berkshire. 

Nov. 24. At Notting-hill, Kensingson, 
aged 83, Evan Evans, esq. formerly of New 
Bond-street. 

At Lambeth, aged 84, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bocquet. , 

At Gloucester-place, Islington, 94, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tune. sstecnat 

Nov. 25. At Holloway, near Highgate, 
in his 60th year, Mr. M. Harriss, of the 
firm of Harriss, Strange, and West, Charles- 
street, Hatton-garden, ivory merchants. 

Nov. 26. Mr. Charles Robinson, uphol- 
sterer, 76, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 

Nov. 29. Charles Blissett, esq. late of 
Bernard-street, Russell -square. 

At Clapham, aged 78, Sera, relict of the 
late William Cotterell, esq. late Sword 
Bearer of the City of London. 

At Pentonville, aged 85, Mr. Watkinson, 
father of the Rev. R. Watkinson, of the 
Charter-house. 

At his chambers in the Albany, aged 70, 
Wm. Ogilvy, esq. of Westhall, co. Angus. 

Jacob Mocatta, tsq. of Finsbury-square, 
aged 57, ofthe firm. of Mocatta and Gold- 
smid, 

Aged 70, the relict of Rev. Joseph Lo- 
dington, late Vicar of Oundle, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Nov. + 
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Nov. 30. " At his brother's house, in Up- 
per Wimpole-street, Edward Calvert, esq. 

Aged 57, Sarah, the wife of Wm. Parker, 
esq. of Pimlico. 

Dec. 1. In Bedford-place, Louisa-Cath. 
wifeof Edmund-Rob. Daniell. esq. 

Dec. 2. At her son’s house at Camber- 
well, aged 84, Mrs. Martha Jackson, relict 
of the late Mr. Tho. Jackson. 

Dec. 4. At Blenheim-house, in his 3d 
year, Francis Astley, youngest son of Sir 
Charles-Harry Rich, bart. 

Dec. 4. In Devonshire-place, 
Mrs. Corbett, widow of the late 
Corbett, esq. of Darnhall, Cheshire. 

Dec. 5. Aged 68, the wife of Thomas 
Ware, esq. of the King’s Parade, Chelsea. 

Dec. 6. In her 73d year, Mrs. Eliz. relict 
of the late Wm. Cass, esq. of Beaulieu- 
lodge, Winchmore-hill. 

n Great Ryder-street, St. James's, aged 
50, Marmaduke Willis, esq. 

Dee. 9. ed 24, Maria, wife of Joseph 
Baker, esq. of York-buildings, New-road, 
Mary-le-bone. 

Dec. 10. In Duncan-terrace, aged 70, 
Mrs. B. L. Coxhead. 

Mr. W. Wetton, bookseller, of Fleet-st. 

Dec. 12. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Miss Chaytor, eldest dav. of the late Dr. 
Chaytor, D. D. Prebendary of Durham. 

At her house in Lower Grosvenor-street, 


in her 91st year, the Dowager Marchioness 
ofBath. 


ed 86, 
homas 


Aged 75, Mrs. Jane Best, wife of John 
Best, esq. of Butt-lane, Deptford. 

At Edward’s-place, Kensington, aged 76, 
Mrs. Southard, relict of George Southard, 
esq. of Totness, Devon. 

Dec. 13. At Camden-town, aged 88, 
John Blew, esq. 

Dec. 15. ta Curzon-street, aged 80, 
‘Arch. Mearns, esq. formerly of the 3d reg. 
of guards. 

Dec.17. Mrs. Sarjeant, of King-street, 
Cheapside. 

At Hampstead, in her 81st year, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late John Baker, esq. 

Dec. 18. Mrs. Phillips, of Grove-cot- 
tage, Clapham. 





Beprorpsire.—Wov. 20. At South-hill, 
aged 84, J. Snitch, esq. 

Berxs.—Dec. 2. Aged 80, Mrs. Anne 
Hayden, of Reading. 

Dec. 4. At Beenham House, in his 
third year, Francis Astley, youngest son of 
Sir Charles Henry Rich, Tact. 

Dec. 5. Aged 84, Mrs. Penstone, of 
Stanford. 

Dec. 8. In Southampton-place, Reading, 
aged 71, Rich. Turlington, esq. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 28. At West Wycombe, 
Jas. Hawes, aged 105. He was for many 
years huntsman to the late Lord Despencer, 
and retained all his faculties, except his 
hearing, to the last. 





OsitTvary. 
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Cursnirs.—Nov. 17. In the Abbey 
Court, aged 79, Mrs. Disney, relict of the 
late Moore Disney, esq. of Churchtown, 
Waterford. 

CumBertanp.—Nov, 18. At Caldewbeck, 
aged 80, Thos. Jefferson, esq. 

Devon.— Nov. 14, At Court Hall, Sid- 
bury, near Sidmouth, aged 73, Alice Gils 
bert, widow of the Rev. Nicholas Mosley 
Cheek, founder of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Salford, Manchester, and dau. of the late 
Robert Bannister, esq. of Antigua. In her 


the most unequivocal piety was added to the 


. sweetest disposition, and the most endear- 


ing manners. 

At Plymouth, Martha, wife of Capt. W. 
R. Smith, R.N. 

Dorsetsuire.—Dec. 3. At Bridport, 
in her 51st year, Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Gundry, esq. late of that place. 

Essex.—Dec. 12. Aged 64, Sarah Tho- 
mas, wife of John Haynes Harrison, esq. of 
Copford Hall, Essex. 

LOUCESTERSHIRE.—WNov, 5. At his re- 
sidence, in Berkeley, aged 72, Mr. W. Pike, 
late of Bristol, deeply lamented by his fa- 
mily and friends. 

Nov. 17. At his residence, in Queen- 
square, Bristol, in his 66th year, Richard 
Pinckney, esq. 

Nov. 22. At his house, in Portland- 
square, in his 73d year, George Roch, esq. 

Nov. 23. Suddenly, on St. Michael’s 
Hill, Bristol, Mr. Wm. Frankcomb, of his 
Majesty’s Customs. 

Nov. 24. In his 40th year, Mr. Geo. 
Henry Bendall, Wellington-place. 

Lately. At the Hotwells, aged 68, Mrs. 
Amelia Perks. 

Lately. 1n Stokes’ Croft, Bristol, Eliz. 
Page Sprague, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Daniel Sprague. 

Mrs. ise wife of Josiah Gist, esq. of 
Wormington Grange. 

Mr. Parry, of Picton Lodge, Bristol, near 
Stoke’s-Croft. 

Dec.2. At Wells, aged 78, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Moss, precentor and 
canon residentiary of Wells Cathedral. 

Dec. 4. At Combe House, Mary, wife 
of Geo. Hilhouse, esq. 

In his 23d year, Eudocia Martha Raw- 
linson, niece of Rich. Smith, esq. of Park- 
street, Bristol. 

Dec. 5. At her brother’s house, Clifton 
Wood, Lydia Longmore. 

Dec. 6. The wife of Edw. Maxey, esq. 
of Freeland-place, Clifton. 

In Wellingtoa-place, Bristol, aged 79, 
Mrs. Rachael Rolley. 

Dec. 12. At Bristol, suddenly, aged 54, 
Mr. Wasbrough, whose abilities as a pro- 
fessor of music have been long held in the 
highest estimation. 

Dec. 15. In the Royal Crescent, Bath, 
Charles Clifton, esq. youngest son of John 
Clifton, of Lytham Hall, Lancashire, esq. 


Hants 
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Hants.—WNov. 14.- At Portsmouth, the 


eorge Garrett. 

Nov. 20. Ofe gout in his stomach, Mr. 
Robert Pleyden, of the Star Inn, Fording- 
bridge. 

At Southampton, the widow of Mr. W. 
Brachea, late of Alvediston, Wilts. 

Dec. 5. At ep aged 30, Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of John Lucas, esq. of 
Laura Cottage. 

Kent.—Dee.3. At Westwood, near 
Dartford, aged 32, Juliana-Charlotte, wife 
of the Rev. G. F. Ottey. 

Dec. 10. Aged 48, Mary, wife of Dr. 
Rowlands, of the Chatham Dock-yard, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Griffith, 
of Llwynduris, co. Cardigan. 

Lancasnire.—Nov, 15. At Farnworth, 
near Warrington, Mr. W. Kidd. 

Nov.16. At Springfield Hall, near Lan- 
caster, in her 54th year, Mary, relict of the 
late James Hargreaves, esq. 

Nov, 21. Aged 65, Mr. William Peel, of 
Radcliffe Bridge. 

Aged 69, Mr. Lewis Crathorn, principal 
violoncello performer at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, for the last 51 years; he has been 
repeatedly heard to say, that ‘*he had never 
been absent from his duty three times during 
that period.” 

Nov. 28. At Liverpool, aged 35, Wm. 
Augustus Hamilton, esq. only surviving son 
of the late Vice-Adm. T. Hamilton. 

Nov. 29. At her father’s house, Castle- 
hill, Lancaster, Mary, only dau. of Samuel 
Bower, esq. 

Aged 60, Mr. W. Potter, of Longsight. 

Nov. 30, Aged 64, Mrs. Charles Howard, 
of Manchester, sister to the late Lieut.-Col. 
Geo. Williamson, Commandant of the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

Dec. 6. Aged 45, Mr. W. Jackson, of 
Woodplumpton, near Preston, only brother 
to the Rev. Thomas Jackson Calvert, D. D. 
Vicar of Hulme, Yorkshire. 

Lincotwsuire.— Wov. 26. Suddenly, at 
Spalding, W. Wright, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Butterwick, near Boston, 
Mr. Wm. Hanson. Mr. H.'s mother, who 
had previously been slightly indisposed for a 
few days, was so much affected hy receiving 
this melancholy intelligence, that she ex- 

ired on the same evening. Mrs. William 

anson, who had been unwell for about a 
week, only survived till the evening of the 
following day. 

Mipptesex.—WVov. 20. At Twickenham, 
Catheritie, wife of the Rev. Calvert Moore. 

Nov. 28. At Twickenham, 70, Capt. 
James Foy, late Commander of the Osterley 
East Indiaman. 

At Harrow, Catherine, wife of the Rev. 
M. Drury. 

NortuamPronsuire.—Nov. 25. At the 
house of her son, the Rev. S. Pratt, Vicar 
and Prebendary of Peterborough, aged 83, 
Mrs. Pratt. 


Oxrorpsutre.—Lately. Mrs. Gough 
relict of R. D. Gough, esq, of Souldern. . 

Nov. 21. Tn St. Giles’s, Oxford, Sir Ed- 
ward Hitchings, Knight, one of the four 
Aldermen of the City of Oxford, and for 
many years a highly respected inhabitant of 
that place. 

Dec. 10. At Wardington, 74; John- 
Metcalfe Wardle, esq. seed 

Sator.—Jan. Arthur, fourth son of the 
the Rev. T. Hodges, of Ludlow. 

SoMERSETSHIRE—Nov. 12. Aged 90, 
Mrs, Hazard, of Temple Combe, near Win- 
canton. Agreeably to her request, she was 
carried to the grave by six of her grandsons, 
and followed by her husband, aged 83, his 
seven sons and their children, making in the 
whole 69. 

Nov. 19. At the residence of her sister, 
Mrs, Martha Emery, Banwell, in her 98th 

ear, Mrs. Betty Gresley, descended from a 
jong uninterrupted line of illustrious ances- 
tors. The first of them came over to this 
country with William the Conqueror : they 
were subsequently advanced to a Baronet- 
age, from whom desceuded the present family 
of Sir Roger Gresley, of Drakelow, co. 
Derby. 

Nov.21. At Taunton, aged 81, Cath. 
widow of Wm. Dansey, of Brinsop Court, 
co. Hereford, esq. Aide-de-Camp to his late 
Majesty, Lieut.-col. of the 49th reg. and 
sister of the late Sir Chas. W. Malet, bt. 

Dec.16. At Weston Lodge, near Bath, 
aged 81, James Rich Miller, esq. 

Surrorx.—Oct. 29. At Ipswich, aged 
27, Wm. son of late Thos.-Chas. Sharpe, of 
Melton, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Lowestoft, .the relict of 
Charles Browne, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Dalham, Joshua Murray, 


esq. 

Aged 85, James Scarlin, of Hornings- 
heath, esq. 

Nov. 20. Aged 17, Charles-Johnes, the 
youngest son of Benjamin Heath Malkin, 
esq. D.C. L. and head master of the free 
grammar school at St. Edmund’s Bury. 

Aged 47, Mrs. Frances Clark, of 
Brandon. 

Nov. 29. At Framlingham, aged 79, Eliz. 
dau. of Rev. Luke Hill, formerly Rector of 
Stratford St. Andrew's. 

At Gifford’s Hall, in Wickhambrook, 
aged 78, Mrs. Eliz. Chinery. 

Dec.1. John Felgate, of Bawdsey, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Gifford’s Ha!l, in Wickham- 
brook, aged 27, Eliz. wife of Wootton Isaac- 
son, esq. 

At Bury, aged 67, John Alvis, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Gazeley, aged 97, Mrs. Anne 
Cook, who had been a resident of that pa- 
rish for 70 years. 

Dec.7. ,At Aldborough, James Neve, 
esq. a Capital Burgess of that Corpora- 


tion. 
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Dec. 9, At Sudbury, H, Jones, esq. late 
of Burnt House, in Little Cornard. 

Dec. 11. Aged 21, John, second son of 
A.H, Steward, esq. of Stoke Park. 

Surrey.—Nov. 24. Aged 84, Mr. Howe, 
of Richmond: green. 

At Upper Tooting, Mr. J. Bovill. 

Paul James Le Comte, esq. of Park Farm, 
Addington. 

Dec. 2. At Kew Cottage, Kew Green, 

76, Mrs. Sophia Nisbet, wife of David 
isbet, esq. of Kew Green. 

Sussex.—Nov. 17. At Woolbeding, in 
her 76th year, the Right Hon. Lady Robert 
Spencer, relict of the Hon. Edw. Bouverie, 

.P. for Salis » inthe years 1761-2, &e. 

Nov. 22. At Midhurst, aged 72, John 
Bamford, esq. formerly of Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 

Nov.30. At Horsham, in his 66th year, 

t. Peter Mair, of Richmond, Yorkshire, 
late of the North York Militia. 

Dec. 10. At Hastings, aged 64, Mrs. J. 
Wildman, relict of the late James Wildman, 
esq. of Chilham Castle. 

Dec. 12. At Brighton, Mrs. Jerdien, of 
Fore-street. 

Dec. 14. At Hastings, aged 17, Charlotte 
Anne, second dau. of Henry Partridge, esq. 
of Hockham, Norfolk. 

Warwicx.—Wov. 23. At Binton, aged 
88, Edmund Chambers, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Caldecote Hall, Mary, wife of 
Rich. Astley, esq. 

Dec. 34. At Leamington Spa, aged 66, 
Dorothy, wife of J. Bisset, esq. deeply la- 
mented by her husband and friends. 

Witts.—Nov.3. At Warminster, aged31, 
after a short illness, Hannah, the amiable 
wife of Mr. John Hoare, surgeon, and dau. of 
Mr. Thomas Buckler, of a respectable family 
of that town; a tender and an affectionate 
wife and mother, and a dutiful child. Her 
mother died only one month before her. 

Nov. 15. At Calne, in her 85th year, 
Hannah, Dowager Lady Forrester. 

Nov. 14: Miss Harriett Hillier, youngest 
daughter of the late Isaac Hillier, esq. of 
Holt. 

Nov. 15. AtMelksham, aged 95, Mrs. 
Hook. A few weeks before, her husband 
died, at nearly an equally advanced age. 
This venerable couple lived together with 
the greatest harmony and conjugal affection 
for nearly 70 years! 

Nov. 27. After twelve years painful 
affliction, aged 30, James Burt, son of Mr. 
Geo. Burt, of West Dean, Wilts. 

Dec. 12. In his 60th year, Mr. W. Row- 
den, first serj. at mace to the Corporation 
of Salisbury. 

At Seagry, near Malmesbury, Mrs. Sarah 
Beard, aged 91. 

Dec. 14. At Salisbury, Wilts, Anna 
Maria, relict of the late Francis Powell, esq. 
of Hurdcott House. 

Wonrcester.—Dee, 11. At Worcester, 


Dr.John Newman, a respected member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Yorksuire.—Oct, 17. -At Pocklington, 
aged 82, Mr. W. Cook, gent.; and on the 
following day, his wife, aged 68. 

Nov. 3. At Leeds, M » wife of the 
Rev. W. Uppleby, Vicar of Barton. 

Nov. 13. At North Shields, Anne, widow 
of Mr. Thos. Simpson, and second dau. of 
the late Sam. Wormald, esq. of York. 

Nov. 15. At Halifax, aged 70, Sarah, re- 
lict of the Rev. Henry Wm. Colthurst, D.D. 
late Vicar of Halifax. 

ov. 18. At the Vicarage, Winterton, 
York, Eliza Letitia, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Harrison. 

Nov. 22. At Thirsk, aged 87, the relict 
of the late Mr. John Pick, of that place. 

Lately. At Cottingham, aged 78, Mr. S. 
Bentley, of that place. 

Dec. 4. Katharine, eldest surviving dau. 
of Samuel Burstall, esq. of Hessle. 

Dec. 6. At Hornsea, John Marshall, esq. 
of Hull, one of the elder brethren of the 
Trinity-house. He was for many years 
commander of a ship engaged in the Davis’ 
Straits Fishery; and by his ability, per- 
severance, and industry, proved himself the 
most successful fisherman that ever went to 
that country. 

At Harewood-house, Harriet, second dau. 
of N. Fenwick, esq. of Bedford Court, Wor- 
cestershire, and niece to the Countess of 
Harewood. 

Dec. 7. At York, aged 68, Capt. Beckwith. 

Dec. 8, Aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of Peter 
Rhodes, esq. of Park-place, Leeds. 

Dec. 9. At Bridlington Quay, aged 60, 
Mrs. Preston. 

ScotLanp.—Nov. 13. At Stranraer, in 
his 81st year, John M‘Kie, esq. 

Nov.27. At Edinburgh, John Keir, esq. 
of the island of Madeira, and of Ledgers, 
Surrey. 

Irevanp.—Nov. 25. At Ballina, aged 
108, the relict of the late Chas. Ormsby, esq. 

Dec. 17. In Great Britain-street, Dub- 
lin, John Moore, esq. the father of ‘Tho. 
Moore, esq. the poet. 

Asroap.—March 8. At Mombas, east 
coast of Africa, aged 25, Mr. G. Philipps, 
Collector of Customs, third son of the late 
Mr. Philipps, Vice-Consul at Belem, Por- 
tugal. For three years he acted as Inter- 
preter to Captain Owen, Leven frigate, 
during the survey of the Eastern Coast of 
Africa. 

Aug. 19. On the pas to the West 
Indies, Lieut. Henry Ashfield, R.N. (first) 
of his Majesty’s sloop Jasper, and son of 
the Rev. C. Ashfield, of Stewley, Bucks. 

Sept. 9. AtKonich, in Caramania (the 
ancient Iconium) aged 32, Thos. Ayre 
Bromhead, esq. late of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, only son of the Rev. Edw. Brom- 





~ head, of Repham, near Lincoln. This 


enterprising traveller, after an absence of 
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five years from his native couatry, was 
hastening homewards, when one by 
sudden and fatal disease. 

Off Carthagena, South America, of the 

ellow fever, 29, Lieut. John Wm. 
Etkins (first) of his Majesty's ship Scylla. 

At Jamaica, in his 42d year, Capt. Jeffery, 
77th reg. youngest son of the late John 
Jeffery, esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Lisbon, 

Oct, 12. In Jamaica, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Phillips, of the ist Mission connection ; 
and on the 15th, Eliz. his wife. 

Nov. 1. At Paris, Milicent Dowager 
Countess of Gosford. She was daughter of 
Lieut.-gen. Edward Pole, descended from 
the antient family of De-la-pole, of Rad- 
bourne, co. Derby, and was married to Ar- 
thur first Earl of Gosford, in 1774. 

Nov.16. At Paris, aged 14, Wm. Fred. 
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Francis Rumbold, eldest son of Sir Wm. 
Rumbold, bart. 

Nov. 18. At Paris, aged 32, the Hon. 
Michael Browne, youngest brother of the 
Earl of Kenmare. He was a Lieut. in 40th 
foot. The wounds which this excellent 

oung officer received at the battle of 

aterloo, ultimately proved the occasion 
of his death. y . , . 

Nov.21. At Vienna, o! lexy, his 
Serene Highness Duke Chat ats of 
Lorraine. His Highness was born 25th 
Sept. 1751, and was the last male branch 
of the illustrious house of Lorraine. 

Nov. 23. At Geneva, Henry Wm. Lamb- 
ton, esq. third son of the late Wm. Hen. 
Lambton, esq. of Lambton, in Durham. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 92, Desfontaines, 
the senior of dramatic poets. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from November 23, to December 20, 1825. 


i 5 Buried. 

Males ~- 1840),., 
Females - 1294 poss 5 | Females* 1385 
Whereof have died under two years old 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - 1371 }a7se 


50 and 60 254 
60 and 70 239 
70 and 80 153 
20 and 30 144 | 80 and 90 93 
30 and 40 214 | 90 and 100 12 
40 and 50 234 | 100 1 


2Qand 5 277 
5 and 10 122 
10 and 20 112 
771 


Between 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending December 17. ~ . 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. s. dad s. d. 
63 4 41 4 26 = 5 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a ¢€ es € ~ ¢€ 
46 5 45 6 40 5 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Dec. 26, 50s. to 60s, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Dec. 21, 37s. 34d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF, HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 2/. 2s. Clover 5/. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. Os. Straw 
2l. Os. Clover 6l. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


8d. to 5s. 2d. 
Od. to 5s. 4d. 


| Te 
Eee onde as 

ae evecsee 5S. Od. to 6s. Gd. 
Bretk ccccccccccccccccoces 58. «Gd, 00 Ge. Od, 


FT eae + £ fF eS 
Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 26 : 

Beasts........0++ + 1,104 Calves 62 

Sheep ..... eosesee 9,870 Pigs 70 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 21, 36s, 6d. to 43s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 44s. 0d. Yellow Russia 39s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.\—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d, 





THE PRICES of Navicaste Canat, Dock Stock, Fire Orrice, Water Works, 
and Ciry Gas Licut Snares, in December 1825, at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (suc- 
cessor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, 
No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.—Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
480l.—Coventry, 1200/.—Grand Junction, 303/.—Birmingham, 335/.—Worcester and 
Birmingham, 551.—Ellesmere, 125/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 40/—Lancaster, 44!.—Old 
Union, 982.—Grand Union, 28/.—Regent’s, 501—West India Dock shut at 2101— 
London Dock shut at 88/.—Globe shut at 1611.—Imperial, 110/.—East London Water 
Works shut at 128/.—West Middlesex Water Works shut at 741.—Grand-Junction ditto 
shut at 801.—City of London Gas Lights, 1601, ; that is, 70, prem.—Ditto, new Shares, 
88/,; that is, 38/. prem. , 

METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 29, to December 28, 1825, both inclusive. 











































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm 
.% 26 - |s I B) ) 
S¢ $3 5 S i Barom.| Weather. Ss! 33 Barom. Weather. 
Re jo3|2 |22)" “> 2 “to jin. pts. 
a= em =z 24 || oe =2| 
Nov “ ° ° ° 
29 | 44 | 45 | 43 || 28, 96 rain 42 || 29, 33!cloudy h.w. 
30 | 40 | 41 | 48 || 29, 72 fair 45 > 76 fair 
D.1 | 33 | 38 | 40 » 60'fair 49 » 84 fair 
2 | 44 | 45 | 42 » 36 fair 49 » 83) fair 
3|40|43 | 40 || , s4{fair 48 ||, 70\cloudy 
4 | 46 | 48 | 46 > 22/rain 46 || , 43/fair 
5 | 45 | 46 | 47 » 28)cloudy 49 ||» 47/\fair 
6 | 48 | 51 | 47 » 47 fair 50 ’ 57|fair 
7 | 43 | 47 | 47 » 22 cloudy 43 | , 66) fair 
8 | 45 | 44 | 45 » 42 cloudy 43 ||, 87)cloudy 
9 | 44] 45 | 45 » 53 cloudy 49 || 30, 15)/fair 
10 | 44 | 45 | 45 » 75 cloudy 44 ||, 70/fair 
11 | 43 | 48 | 44 » 80 cloudy | 83 ||, 82/fair 
12} 42/41} 49] , 90 foggy | 30 | 89) fair 
13 | 35 | 44 | 48 » 79 cloudy rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 28 to December 27, both inclusive. 
$ | 3 3 ; bw 
: A,~,tws # ta a rH ex 
= 43/28 /°3 2 3/08 BS |MElea ? Bs Ex. Bills, | Ex. Bills 
= EF $2} 88 22/83 2s is az q ~e 10007. | 500l. 
z oo a? he == ? < = On 
28/216 'sig 80|82480}! 883! 873 | 98% |——| 4 14 dis.) 414 dis. 
29/214 |30$ 14/824 13) 894/884 99§ 9195 ——| 6 18 dis.) 416 dis. 
30/Hol. | 
11216 isi} 24/824 39 903/903 101g |19% ——/17 11 dis.}17 11 dis. 
3/2179 83$ i! | 914/903 20% —/| 8 6 dis. 8 6dis. 
51217 |82% 34 j——| 90 204 ——} 8 10 dis.) 6 8 dis. 
6|21443,824 + 4/———-_——_904 20 82 | 8 10dis.| 8 10dis. 
7\2143/83§ 3 904 90$ 204 8 11 dis.} $11 dis. 
8213283 24 893, 89 | ————_|20§ is.|——|17 11 dis./11 17 dis. 
9|211 |82$ 89 |s83 |——|—— 824 |17 20 dis.| 16 dis. 
10211 |s2¢ 3 | 89 is.|.——}11 25 dis.j20 25 dis. 
12/200 i814 79;—— 843. 844 19 37 60 dis.'30 45 dis. 
13/203 '79 80 86 |854 |———/19 is.\80$ {38 28 dis.|34 17 dis. 
14/196 | \75$ 94/———| 83. |854 ——|38 17 dis./25 13 dis. 
15|202 \79480 863/874 80 {26 32 dis.|13 25 dis. 
16|2005 80 79 864/864 |———|1 83 is.||——|25 65 dis.|15 50 dis. 
17| 203 |792 84 —— 843/844 | ——/18} 40 68 dis./35 55 dis. 
9/202 76% 79 834 ——|18§ ..——}47 83 dis.'35 65 dis. 
20/203 76 84,———| 84 | 85 |—_—_1 8 is.|76} |85 35 dis.\65 25 dis. 
os ‘Hol. ros “agg 
22/210 |78 864} 87 194 . 35 25 dis.|15 20 dis. 
23/212 |79§804|———| 874/884 193 .|79§ |25 18 dis.|15 5 dis. 
24 \80% 884/883 j194 |——|21 2 dis.|1 0dis.par. 
26|Hol. } 
27 Hol. | 
































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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Embellished with Views of Hanover Cuaret, Regent-street; Curist Cuurcn, 
Marylebone ; Antient Mansion at CaMBERWELL, Surrey, &e. 





NEW CHURCHES.—No. VI. 


Hanover Chapel, Regent Sircet. 
HE order of the architecture of 
this Chapel, as stated in the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners for build- 
ing New Churches, is ‘* Ionic of the 
Temple of Minerva Polias at Priene.” 

The principal front, which is repre- 
sented in the Engraving, ranges with 
the houses on the western side of 
Regent-street. The Portico, in imita- 
tion of the Mother Church (St. George, 
Hanover-square), covers the foot-path, 
an arrangement to be admired, as the 
lower parts of the columns are not in- 
jured in appearance by the addition of 
unsightly iron rails, like the noble 
Church of St. Martin’s. The buildin 
is thus rendered conspicuous in a reece 
point of view, and not like many other 
fine edifices, so hid and concealed, 
that thousands may pass daily, and be 
almost total strangers to the beauties 
they contain. The other portions of 
the exterior are concealed by houses. 
To the mediocrity of style observable 
in the New Churches, the present 
forms a splendid exception. Its ex- 
terior and interior features are novel. 
The style of architecture, and the 
ingenuity and symmetry of the ar- 
rangement reflect the highest credit 
upon the architect, Mr. CocKERELL. 

The view shows the portico with its 
flanking towers, and the spirical dome 
surmounted with a cross, which crowns 
the roof, approaching to a cathedral- 
like arrangement. 

There are some particulars worthy 
of notice in’ the detail of this fagade. 
The architraves of the portico, where 
they enter the main building, rest on 
ante, in the capitals of which are in- 
serted busts of angels supporting the 
order in the style of cariatide. In the 
cymatium are introduced the heads of 
dolphins. The principal doorway, of 
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a pyramidal form, as usual in Grecian 
buildings, is enclosed within an archi- 
trave richly embellished with honey- 
suckle mouldings and patere. The 
cornice of the lintel rests upon consoles 
inserted in the wall; above ‘is a cir- 
cular wreath of foliage, enclosing the 
date A. D. 1823, the period of the 
commencement of the building. 

The front, upon the whole, is cer- 
tainly one of the finest ornaments of 
the street, and is decidedly the best 
specimen of architecture in it. If any 
thing is to be regretted, it is the 
square turrets which finish the ele- 
vation ; there is a meanness about 
these appendages ill suiting the 
building to which they are attach- 
ed. The interior is square, each of the 
sides being carried out to form ailes. 
There is in the arrangement a re- 
semblance, though by no means a 
studied one, to St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook : was there nothing more to re- 
commend it, this would not be its 
least merit. 

The ceiling is sustained by four 
fluted columns, and the same number 
of ante. ‘They are specimens of an 
order as yet without a name, but ap- 
proaching nearest to the Corinthian. 
The capitals have the basket and en- 
curvated abacus of that order, but have 
only a single row of leaves set perpen- 
dicularly in the astragal. The cauli- 
cole are omitted, and upon the volutes 
are placed doves, with expanded wings, 
corresponding with each angle of the 
abacus. The capitals of the antz are 
similar, with the exception of the 
doves. In the centre of the ceiling is 
the cupola, on the inner circumference 
of which is placed eight corbels, each 
representing a cherub with four wings, 
from which rise the same number of 
concave ribs uniting in a circle with 
a triangle inclosed in an eradiation in: 
the centre; between the ribs are glazed 

windows, 
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windows, a very considerable portion 
of light being thrown down into the 
building by this tasteful cupola, in 
which elegance and utility are happily 
combined. 

The most splendid piece of compo- 
sition in the Chapel is the Altar. It 
is enriched with imitations (I pre- 
sume) of various antique marbles, and 
forms on the whole a rich architectural 
display. The centre, in imitation of 
the ‘* Holy of Holies,” is a deep re- 
cess, covered with a dark blue cur- 
tain, in the centre of which is displayed 
a cross, and the monogram I. H.S. in 
letters of gold. ‘The marbles imitated 
are porphyry, verd antique, and Sienna 
marble ; the various mouldings are en- 
riched in gold, on a white ground. 
The recess is flanked with piers of 
Sienna marble, each containing a sunk 
panel of porphyry, with gilt mould- 
ings. Fronting the piers are tablets 
of black marble, with arched head-, 
having the: decalogue in gold letters 
inscribed on them. A splendid frieze 
and cornice crowns the whole; the 
former is enriched with passion flowers 
and white lilies in bold relief, alter- 
nating with each other, and splendidly 
coloured, worthy of attention for the 
beauty of the ornaments, but more so 
for the appropriateness of them. 

The whole of the embellishments of 
the Church are happily chosen; each 
oue presents a symbol in some way 
or other associated with our religion. 
The flowers, the one commemorating 
its divine founder, the other the symbol 
of his highly favoured mother; the 
pillars with their doves, the roof with 
its cherubim, and the triune symbol 
on the highest point of the elevation, 
are embellishments of a higher nature 
than mere ornament; to say they 
are so many helps to devotion, would 

rhaps startle the Protestant reader. 
Bat viewing them in the light of 
harmless and innocent symbols, I have 
yet to learn that deviations like the pre- 
sent, or even the sculptured representa- 
tion of the close of our Lord's sufferings, 
elevated abovethe altar, areatall incom- 
patible with the doctrines or discipline 
of our national Church. The organ 
is placed immediately upon the altar, 
and the pipes, in a tastefully orna- 
mented case, are made to correspond 
with, and form a finish to the rich 
architectural composition below. No 
gallery intervenes, the instrument being 
played at the side. ‘The pulpit and 
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desks are placed in one group in the 
front of the altar, an arrangement 
which the want of space renders ne- 
cessary. The greatest ingenuity is 
displayed in the arrangement of the 
pews and galleries. The site of the 
building being very confined, has ren- 
dered additional galleries necessary ; 
but the lower being made to project 
considerably beyond the upper ones, 
that theatrical appearance so unpleas- 
ing in Marylebone Church is avoided. 
The neatness displayed in the internal 
fittings, as well as the mode of lighting 
the ailes and spaces beneath the gal- 
leries, is much to be admired. The 
architect has made the most of his 
funds, as well as his ground, which 
must have struck any one who saw the 
site before the erection of the building, 
to be a very confined spot. 

Before I quit this Chapel, I cannot 
help remarking, that it is much to be 
regretted a more Church-like designa- 
tion was not given to this building 
than the name of a dissenting meeting, 
which has been rendered somewhat 
notorious of late. As it has been con- 
secrated, it ought to have borne the 
name of a Saint; at all events, the 
present appellation is so perfectly un- 
meaning, that it is to be hoped it onl 
needs to be noticed to have it altered. 





Christ Church, Marylebone. 


Tuts Church, which forms the se- 
cond subject in the Engraving was 
consecrated in 1825. 

It is built from the designs of Mr. 
Harpwicx. The view shews the 
eastern front, which is situated in 
Stafford-street, Lisson-green, and the 
South side of the Church. It will 
be observed, that the building is in 
two separate portions. The first, 
which 1s built entirely of stone, com- 
prises the entrances and tower ; the se- 
cond portion consists of the body of 
the Church, and is wholly appropri- 
ated to the congregation ; this is built 
of brick, with stone dressings. The 
western end of the Church abuts 
against the houses in the street on the 
North side of it. There is an entrance 
from the portico, as shewn in the en- 
graving, to the basement story of the 
tower, which is formed into a circular 
vestibule, crowned with a dome, in the 
centre of which is an opening, en- 
circled with a gallery and ballusters. 
On the South and North sides are 

openings 
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openings to other vestibules of the 
same form, covered also with domes, 
having circular lantern lights on their 
centres. In these are the stairs to the 
galleries, and the entrances to the body 
of the Church. To the lateral vesti- 
bules are also entrances from the street 
on the North and South sides of the 
building, each of which is flanked with 
a pair of Ionic columns, finished with 
the appropriate entablature, without 
pediments; the South entrance is 
shewn in the plate, the northern ex- 
actly corresponds. The North and 
South fronts have each a series of five 
long windows, with arched heads, and 
are.furnished with parapets and ballus- 
trades. The centre aile of the Church 
rises above the roof, and is furnished 
with a clerestory. The tower being 
fully shown in the Engraving, needs 
no further notice; it is bold in its pro- 
portions, and, though heavier in ap- 
pearance than the generality of the 
steeples of new Churches, is not to be 
censured on that account; its dimen- 
sions appear substantial without ap- 
proaching to clumsiness. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that 
like the last-described building, the 
altar retaias its proper situation, though 
the portico and principal front are at 
the East end. In both instances this 
arrangement was occasioned by neces- 
sity; it is the same at oe am 
Church, but in both of the buildings 
before us the effects of the alteration 
are met with far greater ingenuity than 
in that Church. 

On entering the Church, the spec- 
tator will be highly gratified by ob- 
serving that the architect has formed 
his design after the old school, in- 
stead of following the fantastical taste 
of the present day. He has taken 
for his models the buildings of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and, with such 
originals before him, it was next to 
impossible that he should fail. The 
order is Corinthian, and, together with 
the Ionic of the exterior, is formed 
after the Italian examples. It would 
not be difficult to point out the dif- 
ferent works, of the great master I have 
just named, which contain the origi- 
nals from whence the building before 
us is formed. For an architect of ge- 
nius to have visited St. Magnus, Lon- 
don Bridge, St. Bride’s, and Bow 
Church, and from the whole io form 
a design in which the beauties of all 
should be retained, and their defects 
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avoided, does not appear to be a task 
very difficult of execution ; yet it is a 
task which few architects af the pre- 
sent day will condescend to attempt ; 
were they to do so, we might look for 
Churches deserving to rank with these 
fine specimens which ornament the 
Metropolis. I do not wish to insinu- 
ate that the building under considera- 
tion is a servile copy: far from it; it 
is an original design, formed upon 
models, which no architect is ever 
likely to excel, and which the great- 

est need not be ashamed to imitate. 
The nave and ailes are separated by 
six lofty columns, and two pilasters on 
each side supporting the entablature 
of the order. The ceiling is arched, 
and is pierced by windows correspond- 
ing with the intercolumniations. The 
ceiling of the nave isarched, and formed 
by ribs into six principal divisions, 
each filled with an oval pannel, the 
borders of which, as well as the ribs, 
are ornamented with scroll mouldings. 
The ceiling of the ailes is flat, and un- 
ornamented. Galleries are erected in 
the ailes, as well as across the West 
end of the nave, and are supported by 
ilasters. The fronts are coloured in 
initation of oak panneling, resting on 
an architrave of stucco. The altar is 
simply ornamented ; the screen occupies 
the whole of the castern wall, and is 
situated in a recess between the lateral 
vestibules, which have already been 
described. The sides of the recess 
have large niches, and the eastern wall 
is divided into three compartments by 
ilasters sustaining the entablature. 
‘he commandments, creed, and pa- 
ternoster, are inscribed in these divi- 
sions upon long arched pannels. Upon 
the entablature are two small statues 
of angels seated, and holding a ribbon, 
inscribed, GLORY TO GOD IN THE 
HIGHEST, and between them is an 
urn with wreaths of foliage. The 
ceiling of the chancel is ornamented 
with sunk pannels, each containing 
an expanded flower of a circular and 
angular form alternately. In the body 
of the Church, at a short distance from 
the altar-rails, the pulpit and reading 
and clerk’s desks, are placed on oppo- 
site sides. The two former are copies 
of each other; their form is octagonal, 
resting upon a terminal column. The 
furniture of the altar, pulpit, &c. is 
crimson velvet, and a glory encircling 
1.H.S. inscribed on the front of each; 
two handsomely carved chairs, with a 
mitre 
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mitre on the back of each stand within 
the rails. A neat organ is erected in the 
western gallery. The fittings up of the 
interior for the accommodation of the 
congregation are neat and convenient, 
and from my own feelings | should 
judge the building is well adapted for 
hearing the service. The excellent ar- 
rangement of the entrances preserves 
that quietness so essential to a Church, 
and adds to the beauty of the whole 
design. E. 1.C. 


—-3--- 


BRADNINCH AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 
(Concluded from p. 502.) 
MONG the MSS. I met asketch 


of the character of the Cavillier 
Peter Sainthill, and a satire upon him, 
written by the Roundhead or Repub- 
lican party. The former is ably writ- 
ten ; the latter is very curious, as a spe- 
cimen of party "spirit during the Civil 
Wars, and its admissions (those of bit- 
ter enemies) place the Cavilier’s cha- 
racter in a high point of view. 

** Peter Sainthill was born 1573, 
and was educated at the Free Gram- 
mar School at Tiverton, and one of the 
first scholars on that foundation: he 
was an accomplished gentleman, and 
a good scholar; of a courteous and af- 
fable disposition ; charitable, and of 
such unaffected simplicity of manners, 
that he secured the esteem of all, and 
gained universal confidence by his in- 
tegrity, both in public and private life. 
He was a pattern of loyalty and attach- 
ment to his King, and being possessed 
of large property, he lent liberally to 
supply the Royal necessities during the 
arduous contest between Charles and 
the Parliament; and when the King 
headed his army in the West, and the 
troops were marching from Honiton 
to Tiverton in the year 1644, he en- 
tertained his Sovereign * at Bradninch 
House a day and a night, and the fol- 


lowing morning attended him on his 
rout to Exeter. He was Recorder? of 
this Borough, and Deputy Steward of 
this Manor ; and in the years 1640 and 
1641 was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment (together with Sir Peter Balle, 
his kinsman) for the Borough of Ti- 
verton, which he continued to repre- 
sent till the memorable year 1046, 
when to avoid the persecution of his 
enemies, and save his life, he sought 
an asylum in Italy. 

** On entering Parliament, Mr. 
Sainthill inclined to the popular side, 
but as soon as an ordinance was passed 
for raising an army against the Crown, 
and abolishing Episcopacy, he threw 
all his interest in the support of the 
King, and was one of the 118 Mem- 
bers that sat in the Parliament of Ox- 
ford, convened by Charles in January 
1643, and in conjunction with the 
Lords and other Commoners, he 
signed the letter to the Earl of 
Essex on the 27th of that month; 
and in consequence, the Parliament 
in their propositions for Peace to 
Charles, Nov. 23, 1644, require that 
Peter Sainthill, esq. (among others) be 
removed from Court, and his Majes- 
ty’s Councils, be rendered incapable 
of ever holding office, and that one 
full third part, upon full value of his 
estates, be employed for the payment 
of the publique debts. Mr. Sainthill 
also commanded the Trained Bands 
raised under a Commission from the 
King at Bradninch, and was one of 
the Commissioners { for managing the 
King’s affairs in the West,” (he is 
mentioned by Clarendon, vol. II. p. 
639, as one of the Commissioners who 
met the Prince of Wales at Bridge- 
water, April 23, 1645, to consult on 
the best steps to be taken for the King’s 
service).”” 

Let us now turn to the Republican 
satire. 








* «« The day after the King marched from Plymouth, himself attended only by his own 
troop, and the principal officers of the Court went to Exeter; appointing the army, by slow 
marches, to follow, and tu be quartered at Tiverton and other towns adjacent, where they 
arrived on the 2ist Sept. 1644.”—Clarendon, vol. II. p. 539. 

** Bradniveh was the head quarters of King Charles's army on the 27th July, 1644. A 
at of the King’s army was quartered there again on the 17th Sept. 1644. It was the 

ead quarters of Sir Thos. Fairfax on the 16th Oct. 1645.”—Lysons’s Devon. 

t ‘* Inthis parish (Bradninch) is St. Hill seated; descended from the Norman line; Stew- 


ard of the Stannaries ; and one of the Mast 


sin Ch y-”’—Risdon, tempore Charles the 





First. 


} “« By the diligence and activity of the Commissioners appointed in Devonshire, his Ma- 
jesty was, within a few days, supplied with two thousand pounds in money, which was pre- 
sently distributed among the horse ; and 3000 suites of clothes, with good proportions of 
shoes and stockings, which were likewise delivered to the foot.""—Clarendon, vol. II. p. 549 
Peter's 
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PART 11 } 


Perer’s Banquet; orn, THE CAVALIER IN 
THE Dumps. (Written about 1645.) 


*¢ An ancient Burrough in the West, 
Was lately put unto the test, 
Their loyalty and zeal to prove, 
If King and Country they did love. 
For you must know, within the town, 
A Trained Band, rose by the Crown, 
Had been inrolled in buff attire, 
To march when danger may require. 
There also dwelt within the place 
A patriotic, sturdy race, 
Nicknamed Roundheads, as you ’ll see, 
By those attached to Royalty. 


«« Peter, their Captain, for to try, 
If good King Charles they ’d stand by, 
Prepared a Banquet at his Hall, 
And there invited one and all, 
To eat, and drink, and for to sing 
‘God bless the cause ! God blessthe King!” 


*¢ He was a man of wit profound, 
Recorder of his native town : 
Humble, benign, of Normau blood, 
Caressed, esteemed, for being good. 
From his high rank in life was sent, 
A Member twice to Parliament, 
From the good town of Tiverton, 
With Peter Balle * of Mapleton ; 
But here he play’d a double game, 
That brought on him disgrace aud shame. 


«« Now when the King was in the West, 
And not a little in distress, 
He honoured Peter with a call 
By night t, incog, but that’s not all, 
He wanted money for to spend 
In waging war, that was the end, 
And he knew those that had to lend. 
And if report of him speak true, 
He lent him one, but some say two 
Hundred pounds, from Dame Dolly's t 

purse, 

To be repaid with interest ; 
Together with a Royal boon, 
When he the Sceptre should resume. 
And make the pledge more firm and sure, 
Etched his siga manual on the door. 
A Title we suppose was meant, 
To make the Captain more content : 
Well, be it so, we trow his right, 
The Squire should be dubbed a Knight §. 
For all such mighty men of fame 
Wish to immortalize their name. 
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«« The twentieth was a morning gay, 

To see these Veterans in array, 

Three Chieftains, marching in the van, 

With a sword drawn, in either hand ; 

Nicknamed Redhead, Blunt, and Gray, 

By rougish schoolboys in their play. 

Some thirty corslets in the rear, 

That had no rapier but a spear: 

Some forty called muskateers, 

That had a rapier, but no spears. 

Those bore a muskett in their hand, 

That made them look more fierce and 
grand. 


«« Now take them singly, view them round, 
And tell me if there can be found 
Another such an awkward train 
Throughout the Royal Duke’s domain ? 
There’s Jem, and Harry; Sam, and Will, 
Fam’d for their pugilistic skill, 
Descended from a savage clan, 

That neither care for God nor man; 

For if you don’t with them comply, 

’Tis but a blow, and there you lie. 

But now become a muskateer, 

Look just like nudles, dead with fear. 

There’s Kit and Teddy, tall and big, 

That wear a cap for want of wig. 

There’s Ben deformed, ‘Tom looks awry, 

One has no nose, another but one eye. 

Sure such a group was never seen, 

From sixty, downward to sixteen ! 

Oh Royal Sir! oh, have some pity ! 

And take these bumpkins to your city! 

Mark how they fought, how they have 
bled, 

To save the Crown ||, the King his head. 

To keep the peace, and guard the nation, 

From unjust laws and usurpation. 

Show them some mark of your regard, 

And take them for your body guard, 

It will be told among your foes, 


What you have done for Bradninch heroes. 


«* Now view this Royal Trained Band, 
Marshall’d in order by command, 
Peter, their Captain, for to see, 
If aught they knew of chivalry, 
Advane’d in front, and there did ery, 
* Draw out your rapiers, lift them high, 
Salute your Captain passing by.’ 
Some drew the sword, some nod the head, 
Some look as pale as if half dead ; 
Others like stock, or stone, stood mute, 
Nor moved either hand or foot ; 








¥ Solicitor General to the Queen. 

+ The King’s visit to Mr, Sainthill, could not be got over, therefore is depreciated and 
lessened as much as possible. Clarerdon’s t of the mode in which the King tra- 
velled, supports the previous version. Bradninch lay in the way from Plymouth to Exeter, 
the distance about 30 miles, and it was very uatural for Charles to pay this attention to so 
zealous an adherent. 

t Mrs. Sainthill was Dorothea, daughter and heiress of Robt. Pakker, of Zeal Mona- 
chorum, Devon.—Harleian MS. No. 1162. 

§ The only reward the family received for their sacrifices in the Royal Cause, is a 
don, granted by Charles the Second, 30th March 1668, to Peter Sainthill (then deed 20 
years) for any offences committed against the Crown! 

|| If this couplet is not a subsequent addition, it shews that Charles’s enemies contem- 
plated putting him to death, should it be in their power. 

Some 
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Some did advance, some did retreat, 
*Twas quite afarce throughout the street ! 
The Captain saw it would not do, 
He had a stiff and awkward crew, 
Sheath’d up his sword, and bow’d adieu. 
The drum roll’d out for to depart, 
All caught the sound, and forth they start ; 
The croud then made the air to ring, 
‘God bless the cause! God bless the King !’ 
But some we saw, whose heads were round, 
That bellow’d out a different sound, 
‘Down with the Faggots ! Down with the 
Lubbers ! 
Clodhoppers in buff, turn’d royal robbers !’ 
*« Now see them at the banquet, all 
In Peter's great and lofty hall, 
Seated in order for to dine, 
Swig cyder, beer, and meady wine, 
Where all was sumptuous, nice, and free, 
That made it taste more pleasantly ; 
Some cutting beef, and others pork, 
With finger held in lieu of fork ; 
Some calling cyder, others beer, 
Some looking round, as if for fear 
That they should fall from off their seat, 
Where they were plac’d to carve and eat. 
The cloth being gone, the hall did ring, 
* God bless the cause! God bless the King ! 
May all his foes be soon laid low, 
And civil discord by one blow !’ 
A bumper then had each to fill, 
To drink the health of Captain Sainthill ! 
Some loyal toasts were next sent round, 
Which made the hall again resound, 
For heads and hearts were come together, 
Some talking one thing, some another. 
*¢ The Chiefs were got into debate 
About the War, the King, and State ; 
* Brethren, we say our cause is good, 
Nothing has yet our force withstood, 
Here’s Cavalier ’gainst Roundhead still, 
’Tis a crime, say some, their brats to kill. 
Pugh! no such thing, we say ’tis right, 


What can’t be done by day, it must by night. 


Hark! Essex routed, Bristol taken! 

Hampden’s dead, Fairfax forsaken ! 

The City gates are open wide, 

Where we may either walk or ride ; 

Secure, protected without arms, 

Free from all danger and alarms ; 

One victory more, won by the Crown, 

Will make these rebels knuckle down, 

Sue and implore, from our strong hands, 

Their lives, their trade, and forfeit lands. 

All’s well we say, old honest Pring! 

We'll drink the Cause once more,—the 

King! 

Another Charter we can crave, 

The King rewards the firm and brave.’ 
*‘ The bowl with glee was going round, 

When all at once they hear a sound 

Of victory! a great victory ! 

Which came so unexpectedly, 

Like thunder bursting from the sky, 

They all rose up, as if to fly 
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Away; and leave the Squire behind, 

Midst fumes of backey, beer, and wine ; 

For when the halloo reach’d their ears, 
ey were astound with doubts and fears, 

None dar’d to speak, not one could sing, 

Nor toast the health of our good King! 

Some hum’d, some sigh’d, some groan’d, 

some star’d, 

All knew the sound, what it declar’d, 

As from the window they could see 

Our little band of rivalry, 

With a blue flag, and crooked horn, 

Which was display’d and always blown, 

Whenever we went by one consent, 

To celebrate some great event. 

While near the Postern Gate we stood, 

A man advanced in pensive mood, 

Sam Miller ’twas, he look’d so pale, 

His face betray’d a dismal tale, 

* What is the matter, Sam?’ we say, 

* You look so lank and pale to-day. 

What, wont you speak, and tell us why 

You be so low and melancholy ? 

Don’t you no news from Ex’ter bring, 

That doth relate to our good King ? 

Why dont you now ring out your bell, 

Proclaim aloud, Oh yes! All’s well! 

Have you not heard of our defeat, 

How Cromwell’s slain, in his retreat ? 

Two thousand men their arms laid down, 

And hung as Rebels to the Crown ?’ 

Sam shook his head, said ‘No! not I, 

Make room, fall back, let me pass by;’ 

A space was found, Sam enter'd in, 

To tell the news, that he did bring, 

The Gate was shut, we did not stay, 

But gave a blast, and march’d away. 

As soon as Sam was in the hall, 

He made his bow, and then did bawl, 

Gemmen Ratters, we are undone, 

The Rebels have the battle won ! 

At Naseby*: ‘tis said the King is taken, 

But if not so, is quite forsaken, 

His veteran troops are chiefly slain, 

And only a few friends remain, 

No horse being near he fled on foot, 

But many foes are in pursuit, 

To get the premium on his head, 

Should he be taken, live or dead. 

The truth of which I can aver, 

As ’tis arrived at Exeter, 

The City there is in a pother, 

Some running one way, some another, 

Some jeering, taunting, others sad, 

Some ranting, roaring, raving mad ; 

The Chamber are in consultation, 

If best to fly, or keep their station, 

For Fairfax hies with double haste, 

To hurl his vengeance on the place. 


“The Captain fell into the dumps, 
The rest were seized with the mumps, 


_ A painful silence now took place, 


Each looking t’other in the face, 
Pondering whether Aye, or No, 
*Twas best to stay, or for to go, 





* The battle of Naseby was fought June 14, 1645. 
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The Cavalier essayed to speak, 

But found his heart was ready t’ break ; 
Rose up, sat down, then rose again, 
But still could not shake off the pain; 

‘ My friends,’ said he, ‘ we must not part, 
I want to » but oh my heart ! 
1 cannot speak, I cannot cry, 

Oh ’tis so sharp, 1 sure shall die !’ 

He star’d, he sigh’d, he view’d his crew, 
Then dropp’d a tear, and said, ¢ Adieu! 
Unto the Italian coast * I'll fly, 

To brother Bob at Tuscany, 

And to your charge commit my family, 
And may the Lord reward your loyalty.’ 
He said no more, his heart was big, 
With grief he swooned, off dropt his wig! 
Just then his valet op’d the door, 

And saw his master on the floor, 

He rung the bell, in came the groom, 
Who took him to another room ; 

And as they bore him from the Hall, 
He wav'd his hand, and bow’d to all. 





«¢ At this each Warrior marched forth, 
Some took the East, and others North, 
With pensive look, and downcast eye, 
Lamenting all their destiny. 

What fools we have been, thus to sing, 

* God bless the Cause! God save the King! 
Had we foreseen this great event, 

Our time we might have hetter spent. i 
Our money too, have better lent. 

Ruin’d for ever, past all recovery, 

From ardent zeal to serve our country.” 
They said no more, each parted full of grief, 
Not knowing how, or where to seek relief. 
But ere they shuffled through the street, 
We gave a blast, to sound retreat ! 

Now hear, ye Buffers of the Crown, 

And to your Children hand it down, 

How vain and foolish ’tis for man, 

The ways of Providence to scan. 

Or to attempt to set at naught, 

His great Decrees, by deed or thought. 
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Mind this grand rule, and learn to do, 

To others, as you'd have them do to you. 

Sure Parson Burchill never could preach, 

That murder was no sin, or Santis 

Profanely for to lift the hand, 

Against the laws of God and man. 

Because we differ in opinion, 

About some forms in our religion. 

And will not suffer laws to stand, 

Made by the King at his command, 

Or money raise without consent 

Of either House of Parliament. 

The King we honour and respect +, 

But still our laws we will protect. 

At your next Banquet then, beware, 

Dont sell the skin, till you’ve caught the 
ar! 


** Methinks I hear you now exclaim, 

Against the subject of this theme, 

Ask, * Why so testy with the Squire, 

If you his deeds so much admire ? 

Is it, because in this disaster, 

He did not leave t his Lord and Master?’ 

No, that we deny, it is because 

He sanctioned such oppressive laws, 

Subscribed his name, and gave consent, 

For making war ’gainst Parliament. 

Our liberties did not defend, 

But to serve the King was his chief end, 

His country he forgot, neglected, 

Therefore you have the reason why 

He’s treated so disdainfully. 

Now fare you well ! all feuds let cease, 

Shake hands, be friends, and live in peace. 

We ask no more, then fare you well again! 

Friendship we love, but Malice we disdain. 
Quies in Ceelo !” 

By the articles under which Exeter 
surrendered to Fairfax, Mr. Sainthill 
became entitled to compound for his 
estates, which were sequestrated by 
Parliament. A part, only, however, 
was recovered by his son Samuel, in 








* Mr. Sainthill did not fly from Devonshire till towards the close of March 1646. 
This, therefore, was an anticipation of the Roundheads; or possibly, the satire itself 
was written after Exeter was taken by Fairfax, 9th April, 1646. The closing lines in- 
dicate that the contest was over. 

t It is curious to contrast the sort of respect which the Roundheads bore to Charles, 
with that borne towards him by the Cavaliers.—I have before me a copy of the first edi- 
tion of the E:xwy Baoiasxn, A.D. 1642. At the conclusion is written, by probably the 
first purchaser—‘* Proximus Sacris ;” and on the next leaf by the same hand— 

** Here lyes Charles the First, the greate, 
The valiant though unfortunate, 
The just, victorious, pious prince, 
Found guilty for his innocence. 
True Faith’s defender, Kingdom’s Charter, 
Chureche’s glory, People’s Martyre, 
These both men and angells singe, 
The honest man, the righteous Kinge.” 

¢ This is an express admission, that the Cavalier remained firm at his post, while 
any thing could be done in the King’s cause. In the Cavalier’s Petition to compound for 
his estates, he says, ‘¢ That your Petitioner about the beginning of the late seidge of 
Exeter, went out of Exeter into Cornwall, and thence to Ligorne in Italy.” 


July 
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July 1653, after a long suit before 
vas The Commissioners for Compound- 
ing with the Delinquents,” by paying 
a heavy composition: but all the estates 
in fee, in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Yorkshire, were confiscated. We were 
favoured with a perusal of all the 
pleadings, &c. before ‘*‘ The Honorable 
the Commissioners for Compounding 
with Delinquents”—and the receipts, 
one of which I copy. They are print- 
ed, with blanks for the name and 
money (what is written is printed in 


Italicks.) 
** Received by us, Richard Waring and 


Michael Herring, Treasurers of the moneys 
to'be paid into Goldsmiths’ Hall, of Samuel 
St. Hill of Bradninch, in the county of 
Devon, Gent. the summe of Three Hundred 
Seventy fower Pounds, seventeen Shillings, 
Six pence, in p’te of Seven hundred forty nine 
Pounds, fifleen Shillings £.374 17s. 6d. 
Imposed on him by the Parliament of Eng- 
land, as a fine for his Delinquency to the 
Common-wealth. We say Received this 
24th day of September, 1651, in parte 
Ri Waringe. 
I have taken notice of this acquittance 
September y® 24, 1651. 
Ri Sherwyn, audite. 
Take Mr. John Lawrence of Colesbury, 
Parish Justiciary, wth Mr. St Hill for secu- 
rity. 


Security is taken by me, 29° Sept. 1651. 

J. Bayley.” 

The Hall of Bradninch House is 
large, and hung with a series of por- 
traits of all the heads of the family, 
from 1546 to the present time. There 
is also a valuable painting of the visit 
of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
epparentiy by Rubens. At the Visita- 
tion for von, A D. 1620, besides 
the Cavalier, there were *three other 
brothers at Bradninch. Their cousin, 
the Rev. Wm. Sainthill, Vicar of Hen- 
nock, had * nine sons ; and there were 
also the Sainthills of *Rockbeare, 
+Mamhead, and ¢Asburton. These 
families, we might expect by this, 
would have colonized the intervening 
country; but strange to say, one branch 
only of the Hennock family, which 
settled at Topsham, has survived. All 
the others have become extinct in the 
male line; and the representative of 
the Topsham family, {Captain Saint- 
hill, R.N. having removed to Cork in 
Ireland, it is not supposed the name is 





* Harleian MSS. 1080. 
t Registry of Wills, Exeter. 
¢ Lysons’s Devon. 
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at present to be met with in Devon- 
shire. The manor’of Sainthill (an- 
tiently Swenthall), from which the 
family derive their name, is in the 

parish of Kentisbeare. Richard Saint- 
hill (father of the first Petér) resided 
there in the reign of Henry VII. ; and 
the first Peter, in Harleian MSS. No. 
1457, is termed ‘* St. Hill of Sainthill 
and Bradnynche.” Sir Walter Swent- 
hull, who represented Devon in the 
Parliaments of Edward I]. and IIT. 
resided at Honiton; and his brother Re- 
ginald at Wadheys, which was con- 
veyed to him in the time of Edward I. 
by Henry De Boteler (Harleian MSS. 
2410). 

Sept. 30. I left Bradninch for Col- 
lumpton, ‘RS. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 
b ene ingenfous Correspondent A, 


in his very interesting memoir of 
Padstow and its worthies, has spoken 
of the Rev. SAMUEL WaLKeEr of Truro, 
and of Tuomas RAwWLtnGs, esq. in 
terms so just and appropriate, that all 
who are any way acquainted with the 
characters of these venerable men, 
would wish for further information ; 
but the sincere Christian would more 
especially be gratified by such biogra- 
phical ‘notices of those who “ had 
taken sweet counsel together, and 
walked in the house of God as friends.” 
For a third person, however, I looked 
to the Padstow memoir; as he was an 
intimate friend of Walker and Raw- 
lings, and equally distinguished for his 
religiousness. 1 mean Mr. Georce 
Conon; who, after having been man 
years Masterof Truro Grammar School, 
retired to Padstow, where he died. 

In Polwhele’s ‘‘ Cornwall,” vol. V. 
Mr. Conon is thus noticed: ‘* Both 
my father and myself were instructed 
in the principles of religion and the 
elements of the Greek and Latin 
tongues, under George Conon, a 
Scotchman ;—a sound grammarian, a 
Christian firm in belief, and punctual 
in practice. He was once an usher at 
Westminster. At Truro he was a se- 
cond Busby; he flogged like Busby; 
and like Busby he taught. We feared 
him, but we loved him. And when, 
from the infirmities of old age, he was 
forced to relinquish his charge and re- 
tired to Padstow, we all regretted his 
departure with tears! Nor were they, 
though the tears of childhood, — 


as soon as shed’.’’ (P. 64.) 
ANCIENT 
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Ancient Seat oF THE Bowyer Famity aT CAMBERWELL. 





Mr. Ursan, Camberwell, Dec. 13. 

i the Supplementary Volume to 
Lysons’s Environs of London, 
mention is made of ‘‘an ancient seat 
of the Bowyer family,” situate at Cam- 
berwell, on the road leading to Lon- 
don. It certainly seems worthy of 
some notice, if only from the tradition 
that it was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and used by him as a tempo- 
rary residence, when engaged in the 
erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
strikes me, however, that it has claims 
to. higher antiquity; for a large cedar 
tree which stands before it is tradi- 
tionally styled ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth's 
tree.” It is one of those ‘ modest. 
mansions,” which in the words of 
Lord Bacon, seem rather to have been 
built to live in, than to look on. Its 
exterior has a sombre and uninviting 
appearance, but some of its apartments 
are tastefully embellished. The hall is 
well worthy of observation. Opposite 
the entrance from the front garden, 
and surrounding a doorway, now dis- 
used, is some curious carved work of 
foliage, fruits, and flowers, disfigured 
by a tawdry colouring. Against its 
North wall is a female portrait, a com- 
panion to that in an upper apartment, 
which tradition styles “the Lord of 


the Manor*.’”” Report ascribes to this 
the title of “ his ladye.” Over the 
husband's picture is the representation 
of some animal carved in wood, doubt- 
lessly the Bowyer crest, which Mr. 
Bray describes as ‘‘a wolf or tiger se- 
jant on a ducal coronet.” The room 
which forms the North wing is orna- 
mented with “carven imageries, of 
fruits and flowers,’’ in relief. Over 
the chimney-piece, which, with the 
whole wainscoting, is of cedar, is a 
small but exquisite piece of painting, 
in which Saturn devouring his children 
is shewn in the centre, surrounded by 
ruins. 

The apartment into which this ce- 
dar room opens is lofty and spacious ; 
the carved work bold, prominent, and 
exceedingly well executed. The South 
and East sides are ornamented with 
large paintings, in each of which the 
principal figure seems, from the crow 
which accompanies him, and the glory 
surrounding his head, to be intended 
for Apollo.. The above Vignette shows 
the exterior of this side of the building, 
and is chosen principally for the air of 
antiquity conferred by its ‘* imbowed 
windows.” 

The rooms corresponding to those 
just described on the other side the 





* This refers to the period when this house was tenanted by the Bowyers, who 


held estates, manors, and 
‘Grn. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Part LI. 


B 


els of manors here and hereabouts. 


Bray, vol. III. 
house, 
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house, are used for the purposes of a 
Literary Institution ; the smaller one 
for a library of reference, containing 
several hundred volumes on theology, 
history, philosophy, and belles lettres; 
and the other for a reading room, which 
is supplied with several daily papers, 
and all the periodicals of note. ‘This 
Institution does not seem to be so ge- 
nerally known as its merits oe to 
render it; the books are well selected 
and numerous; and the lectures, which 
are suspended during the summer sea- 
son, have hitherto afforded much to 
interest and instruct. ! 

The following account of the family 
of Bowyer I have selected from various 
sources, and as the name is so inti- 
mately connected with the history of 
this building, and of Camberwell in 
general, it may not be irrelevant here 
to state particulars. 

Their pedigree is traced up through 
William Bowyer, his great grandson 
Richard, his grandson, and Ralph his 
son, to John Bowyer of Chichester. 
Thomas the son of William, and John 
his grandson, are buried in the church 
of Shepton Beauchamp, Somerset, 
where the family had been long set- 
tled. John, a son of the last-named, 
married Ann Jenes, and afterwards 
Elizabeth Draper. The husband’s 
common-place ete gives a singular 
and concise account of this transac- 
tion, as may be seen by an extract 
given in Lysons’s Environs, vol. 1. 

This John and his wife are buried 
in the chancel of Camberwell Church, 
where there is a brass exhibiting “a 
man and woman kneeling at a table, 
behind him eight sons, and behind 
her three daughters.” The figures are 
well executed, and from the circum- 
stance of Aucher’s arms appearing on 
the escutcheon, could not have n 
set up till near the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, as previous to that 
time the families were not connected. 
Above the effigies are three escut- 
cheons. In the centre, Quarterly, ist 
and 4th, a bend vaire cotised, or as 
Gwillim has it, **a bend verrey be- 
tween two cotises.”” ‘This coat,” 
says he, “ pertaineth to Sir Edmond 
Bowyer of Camberwell, in the county 
of Surrey, knight.” 2d, on a fess hu- 
mette, three leopards’ heads, as given 
by Gwillin in his “ Heraldry.” This 
coat was confirmed by Sir William 
Segar, Garter, May 2, 1629, to Henry 
Brabourne, alias Brabon, of London, 


descended from John Brabourne, alias 
Brabon, keeper of the mowed hawks 
to King Edward Jil. They are quar- 
tered by Bowyer in consequence of 
John, the son of Thomas Bowyer of 
Shepton Beauchamp, having married 
into the family of Brabant of Bruton. 
The third quarter is charged with a 
chevron between three acorns. Over 
the husband are the arms of Bowyer, 
impaling six coats; viz. Ist and 6th, 
on a fess between three annulets, two 
covered cups, between them a mullet 
for distinction. This coat was con- 
firmed to Henry Draper of Colebrook 
in the county of Middlesex, gent. 14 
Oct. 1571. 2d. Two chevronells, on 
each three martlets, between three es- 
callop shells (Draper). 3d. Ermine, 
in chief three lions rampant, ‘* the 
coat armour of Sir Hewitt Aucher of 
Bishopsbourne in the county of Kent, 
knight and bart. ; it was borne by Ro- 
bert Aucher, M. A. priest, of sare 
College, third son of Sir Anthony ;” 
to whom I have seen a letter under the 
hand of Queen Elizabeth, in which 
she styles him her “‘ good freende,” as- 
suring him that she will so remember 
his * towardness” in a certain busi- 
ness, “‘ that whensoever occasion ma 

serve,” says she, “I woll requite it *.” 
—How the families became related 
will be seen hereafter. The fourth 
court is Ermine, a fess checky. The 
fifth, a pale counnendbanal. three 
acorns. Ben the wife is the impale- 
mentalone. The inscription reads thus: 

** Here lyeth the body of John Bowyer, 
esquier, and Elizabeth his wife, one of the 
daughters of Robert Draper. They had 
issue 8 sons and 3 daughters, and John died 
the x day of October, 1570. Elizabeth af- 
ter maryed William Forster, esquier, and 
had issue one sonne and one daughter, and 
dyed the xxij of April 1605.” 

She seems to have outlived her last 
husband; for a house adjoining the 
Free School is said, in 1615, to have 
been “ late in the tenure of Elizabeth 
Forster, widow.” 

Sir Edmond Bowyer, who figures 
conspicuously in the annals of this pa- 
rish, to which he was a considerable 
benefactor, was born at Camberwell 
12th May, 1552. He served Sheriff of 
Surrey and Sussex (the two counties 
having then but one Sheriff), in 1600; 
he was knighted by King James the 
First, at the Charter House, on that 


* See Progresses of Queen - Elizabeth, 
vol. I. p. 3. og 
o- 
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Monarch’s first arriva in London, 
May 11, 1603; and in 1614 was one 
of the witnesses to the deed of crea- 
tion of Dulwich College. His last 
will bears date 11 July, 1626, and in 
it he desires to be buried in the church 
there, requesting his executors to erect 
a ‘‘tomb of alabaster or white marble 
and jet, as they think fit,” over his re- 
mains: he also begs that he may not 
be ‘“‘ bowelled,” and that his funeral 
may take place in the day-time. His 
nephew of the same names, in 1648, 
presented a a to the Commons 
on part of the population of Surrey, 
raying for the restoration of their 
ing, and a return of peace and quiet- 
ness. He was one of the Court of 
Record, constituted on occasion of a 
fire, which on the 26th of May, 1676, 
burnt the Townhall and other places 
in Southwark. His monument, on 
the South side of the chancel of Cam- 
berwell Church, has this inscription : 


“In bopes of a glorious resurrection to 
eternall life by the merits of Jesus Christ, 
here lyes buried y¢ body of dame Hester 
Bowyer, late wife of Sir Edmond Bowyer of 
this parish, knt. and daughter of Sir An- 
thony Aucher, knight. 

There was a happy sympathy betwixt 
y® vertues of y® soule and y® beauty of y¢ 
body of this excellent deceased person: she 
lived a holy life, and dyed the death of the 
righteous, Doster y® 10, 1665. 

A good lyfe hath but a few days, 
But a good name endureth for ever. 

“Sir Edmond also (as he desired) lyes 
here by his loving and beloved wife. Likenes 
begat loue, and loue happiness, true here, 
complete in heaven, where they reape the 
fruit of their faythe and good works. He 
Be y* 27 of January, 1681, in y® 67 year 

his age. 

Tam pios cineres nemo returbet.” 

This Edmond had a son Anthony, 
who married Katherine St. John, and 
died in 1709. In his epitaph against 
the South wall of the chancel, Cam- 
berwell Church, he is styled ‘‘a gen- 
tleman generally esteemed in his life- 
time, and universally well read, espe- 
cially in the laws and Constitation of 
his country, which gave him an equal 
aversion to tyrauny and anarchy: he 
did justice, showed mercy, and was a 
friend to the poor.” His wife died in 

1717. D. A. Briton. 


Mr. Urran, Dec. 14. 
MUST again trespass upon your 
patience for the purpose of record- 


On the Surname of Whatton. 
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ing in your Magazine, perpeluis fu- 
turis temporibus, the result of my re- 
searches and inquiries relating to the 
surnaine of John de Watton, the hus- 
band of Ella Bisset, and their eldest 
son, dictus Bisset, described in Part i. 
p- 38, to obviate any misinterpretation 
the variation of it might in future en- 
gender, from the circumstance of that 
appellation (which has also been writ- 
ten Wathon) having been expressed at 
least half a dozen different ways. 

The families of Watton, Heriz, 
Mandeville, Newmarche, and Bisset, 
were all seated in the county of Not- 
tingham, a few miles asunder, as in 
Thoroton may be seen, and hence 
they became connected by marriage. 
These branches of the Bissetsand Wat- 
tons in a series of years removed, the 
former into Wiltshire, the latter into 
Hertfordshire, and, according to Sir 
Henry Chauncy, p. 23, John de Wat- 
ton was High Sheriff 25, 26 Hen. IIT. 

Richard de Rypariis married Mar- 

ret, the eldest daughter of Bisset, 

ohn de Watton ‘‘ Ellam secundo na- 
tam,” and Hugh de Pilessetis, Isabel 
the third daughter; see the pedigree 
of Basset (whose daughter Bisset mar- 
ried), Shaw's Staff. II. 1¢; Clutter- 
buck’s Herts, I. xxix.; Salmon's Herts, 
362, App.; and the Topographer, II. 
318. 
The family of Watton derived the 
three besants in their escutcheon, 
which they bear at this day, by mar- 
riage with Ella Bisset, being the se- 
cond course of besants in Bisset's arms, 
Azure, ten besants, 4, 3, 2, 1; the rest 
of their armorial bearing from their an- 
cestors, especially Guillaume, surnamed 
Watone, a cadet of the house of 
Tyrel *, Seigneurs de Poix, in Picardy, 
and of Flemish extraction by the mo- 
ther’s side ; which is confirmed by the 
similitude of their arms, described in 
the Dict. Geneal. Herald. de France. 

Resuming the explanation of the 
point in view, it appears by a deed, 
**Carta Johannis de Rypariis de Ter- 
tis in Kedeministre,” that John de 
Wutton was a witness. Mon. Angl. II. 
409. In the Harl. MS. No. 2038, 

. 150, the name is written Sir Jo. 

ooton. In the Black Book, at the 
Heralds’ College, it is written Wotton, 
and so is the son’s surname. This an- 





* In Cartulario —_ — de Watuna. 
Ex autog. pen. Johis de Knyveton. Chron. 
de la Trin. du Mont I’Rou. Reg. de Blia, g.¢. 

cient 
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cient memoir exhibits the Bissets as 
Barons of Kidderminster, and remarks 
that the son was living 31 Ed. I. The 
former were not Barons of that deno- 
mination, but of Combe-Bisset in 
Wiltshire ; and the latter was dead 28 
Ed. I. according to the inquisition. 

There is a memorandum, ‘‘Q’odam 
memorial,” relating to Wich-Malbanc, 
where the name is Wotton. In Fines, 
17, 18 Ric. 1. by Walter Romesey, 
in Madox’s Bar. Angl. the father and 
son are called Wotton; Ella Bisset is 
also described as the third daughter. 
By the inquisition on the death of her 
mother, Harl. MSS. 2038, p. 149, 
1967, p. 121, and Dug. Bar. [. 632, 
she was the second daughter. It is 
evident, however, that the surname 
was neither Wooton or Wotton, for 
no person of either denomination ap- 
pears on record contemporary with 
ex | = Watton first mentioned, who 
cou an ibility have been the 
husband of aha Bisse. 

The assimilation of these surnames 
was not unusual, for the village of 
Watton in Hertfordshire had four di- 
visions, according to Domesday Book. 
In the fourth, the name is written dif- 
ferently from the rest, viz. Wodtone, 
which being famous for its timber, was 
called Wood Town. Salmon’s Herts, 
p- 216. But the etymology of words 
is, ** Levis et fallax et plerumque ri- 
dicula, for, sepenumero ubi proprie- 
tas verborum attenditur, sensus veritatis 
amittitur.” 

In a licence to enfeoff lands at Kid- 
derminster, 27 Ed. I. the son is called 
Wotton, and in the Inquisition on his 
death, 28 Ed. I. it is the same; but 
the definition of the son makes no- 
thing against the father, and the di- 
versity is immaterial, for every Anti- 
quary knows the frequency of change 
of surname in olden time. 

There is an inquisition of 16 Ed. I. 
which mentions only two daughters of 
Basset, though the fhet of there being 
three is indisputabie ; for Alice, one of 
the daughters, married Bisset, 5 Hen. 
Il. (Ormerod, III. 218), a glaring 
blunder ina record of that description, 
to which much confidence is usually 
assigned. 

Upon the whole, the contiguity of 
residence, the identity of the family 
connection, the circumstance of Wat- 
ton, Wooton, and Wotton, being here 
qne and the same person, videlicet, the 
identical John de Watton first named, 
appear to me, Mr. Urban, with all due 


respect to the judgment of your impar- 
tial and intelligent readers, decide dl 

to establish my antecedent communi- 
cations on the subject of this descent. 


It should be observed, however, that: . 


in allusion to the elder branch of the 
family of De Dunstanville, detailed 
in page 417, their arms are variousl 
expressed, but the greater probability is 
that they were—Argent, a fret Gules, 
on a canton of the second a lion of 
England, and that the bordure ingrail- 
ed Sable was assumed for distinction 
sake by January, a collateral descend- 
ant of John de Bunstanville, a younger 
son of Walter, the second Baron of 
Castlecombe. The same arms appear 
to have been quartered by Thomas the 
fourth Earl of Southampton (the re- 
presentative of that younger branch), 
who died about the year 1667, with- 
out issue male. The family of Helli- 
gan of Devon, who carried, Or, three 

orteaux, a chief Azure, derived their 
lineage from the heiress of William de 
Dunstanville, the descendant of ano- 
ther junior branch; and .......... 
Basset, who married the heiress of 
Helligan, at one time quartered the 
same bearings. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that 
in Harl. MS. 5801, p. 59, are noticed 
the marriages of the two sisters of Sir 
John Whatton of Leicester-Town, af+ 
terwards of East Sheen in Surrey, who 
is mentioned in Parti. p 305. The 
eldest sister, Catharine, married Tho- 
mas Hackett, Bishop of Down and 
Connor ; the youngest, Sence, Sir Tho- 
mas Ogle, Governor of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. Henry W. Wuatton. 


Mr. Ursay, Norfolk, Dec, 14. 
wil you permit a remark or two 
on your Correspondent J. D.’s 

two seemingly decisive arguments to 
prove that William the Bastard has no 
right to the title of Conqueror, Eng- 
land not having been conquered by 
him (see Gent. Mag. Aug. 1825). The 
first is grounded on William having 
granted the demands of the Primate 
for ‘‘the preservation of their liber- 
ties.” And the second, on the arms 
of part of Kent being a rampant white 
horse, with the motto ‘ Invicta*,” 





* Kent was conquered 53 years before 
the Christian era by the Romans under Ju- 
lius Cesar, and put under the direction of 
the Governor of Britannia Prima. It was 


again conquered by the Saxons, and Hengist 
becaine its King. Baldred, the seventeenth 
in 
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which latter J. D. deems quite suffi- 
cient proof of part of Kent remaining 
unconquered. And upon these two 
he has founded the following syllo- 
gism: “ For Bageed to be subdued, 
the whole must be conquered: part of 
England was unsubdued; therefore 
England was not conquered.” 

he gallant but unfortunate King 
of England, it will be remembered, 
fought the whole day of the memora- 
ble battle of Hastings at the head of 
his Kentish men; he was killed, and 
they were defeated with the whole of 
the English forces; and William had 
passed the Thames at Wallingford, 
when Stigand in the name of the 
Clergy made submissions to him ; and 
when he arrived within sight of Lon- 
don, all. the chief nobility came into 
his camp, and declared an intention of 
ielding to his authority. With these 
ets before us, and admitting J. D.’s 
conclusions, I will venture to chal- 
lenge the most ingenious of your 
readers to point out any conquest of 
either nation or colony made during 
the last.or any other war, exceptin 
where no quarter has been given, oat 
no terms agreed to with the vanquish- 
ed. In proof of the impossibility of 
their doing so, I beg leave to submit 
the following apparently decisive syllo- 
gisms, commencing with France in 
1814. For France to be subdued, the 
whole must be conquered: part of 
France (Prorence for instance) was 
unsubdued, therefore France was not 
conquered. For the French and Spa- 
nish fleet of Cape Trafalgar to hare 
been conquered, every ship must have 
strack her colours: every ship did not 
strike her colours ; therefore the coin- 
bined fleets were not conquered off 
Cage Tinian. For the French army 
to have been conquered at Waterloo, 
every man must have been killed or 
taken: the whole of the men were 
not killed’ or taken; therefore the 
French army was not conquered at 
Waterloo. in,—In every instance, 
except as before excepted, “‘ the pre- 
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servation of their liberties” have inva- 
riably been granted to every nation or 
colony ; and the surrender made with- 
out the victorious army visiting every 
province; therefore any not so visited 
can no more be said to have been con- 
quered, than Kent was by William. 
But, Mr. Urban, notwithstanding 
all this, I contend that England was to 
all intents and purposes conquered by 
William and his Norman adventurers, 
of which his having totally defeated 
the English army, an taken possession 
of the kingdom, is a full and sufficient 
proof*. That France was conquered 
in 1814, and again at Waterloo; and 
that whatever nation, fleet, or colony, 
has surrendered to a victorious army or 
navy, every province, town, ship, or 
village, belonging to such nation, fleet, 
or colony, has been conquered ; conse- 
quently the title of Conqueror to the 
commander of the victorious forces is 
just and proper. Seiim. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 19. 
I AM not aware that the following 

List of the heirs and representatives 
to the Princess Mary Tudor (that is, 
who by the laws pas farm of Eng- 
land have a right to quarter the arms 
as representatives) contains any omis- 
sions. I am sure it makes no false 
pretensions. 

I. By her eldest daughter Frances, 
wife of Henry Grey, Duke of ye 

1. Anne-Eliza, Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, dau. and sole heir of James 
Brydges, last Duke of Chandos, as 
heir of Wm. Seymour, Duke of So- 
merset, great grandson of Edward Sey- 
on. Earl of Hertford, by Catherine 

rey. 

2. The Duke of Northumberland, 
as heir of Francis Lord Seymour of 
Troubridge, brother of Duke William. 

3. Lord Prudhoe. 

4. Lord Beverley. ; 

If. By her youngest daughter Elea- 
nor, wife of Henry a Earl of 
Cumberland, whose heir Margaret mar- 
ried Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby. 





in descent from Hengist, and the last King 
of Kent, was conquered by Egbert the Great, 
when Kent with the other petty States were 
united into one Monarchy, and became sub- 
ject to the Saxon and Danish.Kings of Eng- 
land till the Norman invasion. Thus we 
see the County whose motto is ‘ Invicta,” 
was repeatedly subdued before the Norman 
conquest, 


* This cannot be better illustrated than 
by the speech of Earl Warrenne, who, when 
questioned in a subsequent reign concerning 
his right to the lands which he possessed, 
drew his sword. ‘* This,” said he, ** is my 
title ; William the Bastard did not conquer 
Englaud himself; the Barons, and my an- 
cestors among the rest, were joint adven- 
turers in the enterprize.” 

First, 
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First, By Ferdinando, E. of Derby, 
which divided into THREE, Lady Anne, 
Lady Frances, and Lady Elizabeth, 
married to Grey Lord Chandos, the 
Earl of Bridgwater, and the Earl of 
Huntingdon. 

ist. From Lady Chandos. 

. Lady Willoughby of Eresby. 
. Marchioness Cholmondeley. 
. Marquis of Exeter. 

. Marchioness of Bute. 

. Earl of Guilford and Norths. 

6. Earl Brownlow. 
ed. From Eliz.Countess of Bridgwater. 

7. Earl of Jersey. 

8. Marquis of Stafford. 

g. Earl of Bridgwater. 

10. Mrs. Ariana Egerton. 

11. Col. Master. 

12. Wm. Master. 

13. Mons. Saladin de Crans. 

14. Issue of Col. Ch. Egerton. 

15. Col. (Hayter) Egerton. 

16. Viscountess Bulkeley. 

17. Wilbraham Egerton of Tatton. 

18. Mr. Tatton, of Withenshaw. 

19. Wm. Osmund Hammond, esq. 
20. Sir Egerton Brydges, bart. 

3d. From Lady Huntingdon. 
21. Marquis of Hastings. 
22. Lady George Wm. Russell. 

Seconp, By W. Stanley, E. of Derby. 

23. Duke of Athol. 
24. Earl of Dunmore. 

The following is a List of the prin- 
cipal of the descendants who are NoT 
representatives, as far as at present 
occurs to me: for such a List cannot 
in its nature le perfect: 

I. By Lady Frances Grey. 

. Duke of Buccleugh. 
Lord Montagu. 
. Earl of Cardigan. 
- Marquis of Aylesbury. 
Duke of Rutland. 
Farl of Dartmouth. 
. Earl of Egremont. 
. Earl of Carnarvon. 
. Earl of Romney. 
10. Duke of Buckinghain. 
11. Mr. Tho. Grenville. 
12. Lord Grenville. 
13. Sir Watkin Wynne. 
14. Lord Braybroke. 
15. Countess of Fortescue. 
Il. By Lady Margaret Clifford. 
1. Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
2. Miss Laurence of Studley. 
3. Earl of Cork. 
4. Earl of Shannon. 
5. Earl of Carrick. 
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6. Duke of Gordon. 
7. Earl of Aberdeen. 
8. Issue of the Marquis of Angle- 
sea by his first wife. 
9. Issue of Lady Anne Lambton: 
10. Issue of the first wife of the late 
Marquis of Stafford. 
11. Issue of Eliz. sister of the Jate 
Samuel Egerton, who died 1780. 
12. Issue of Charlotte Hammond and 
Jemima Brydges. 
13. The issue of John Marquis of 
Athol by Lady Ameliana Sophia Stan- 
ley. S. Ecerton Brypaes. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 21. 


HE Norrisian Lectures in the | 


University of Cambridge are 
deemed of such importance in support 
of Christianity, and the Professor's 
Chair has been so ably filled ever 
since its foundation, that when I was 
lately at Cambridge I was very natu- 
rally led to make enquiry into the fa- 
mily and character of the Founder of 
ooh a useful and pious Professorship. 
I was not a little surprised, nay even 
disappointed, at not being able to learn 
any thing concerning the Founder, ex- 
cept that he was a gentleman of con- 
dindihe fortune in Norfolk, the last 
male representative of the ancient fa- 
mily of Norris, and that he died in 
1777, leaving only one child, a daugh- 
ter, since married to the eldest son of 
Lord Wodehouse. 

It would, doubtless, give much sa- 
tisfaction, as well to the Members of 
the University, as to myself and all 
well-disposed Christians, if through 
the channel of your widely-circulating 
Magazine, something ‘more could be 
known of the family, conduct, and 
disposition of a man to whose piet 
the University in general, and suc 
students as are destined for the Church 
in particular, are so greatly indebted. 

me of your numerous Correspond- 

ents may dn be able to say whether 
there exists any portrait of Mr. Nor- 
ris, and in whose keeping it may be, 
as the University of Cambridge would 
probably be desirous of placing a copy 
of it among the portraits of the Bene- 
factors to the University; in which 
case, engravings of it would be highly 
acceptable to the well-thinking part of 
the community, and more especially to 
those Clergymen who attended the 
Lectures, and have profited by doing 
so. Cuericus -— 
r. 
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Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Aug. 22. 

CCURACY in reasoning,—accu- 

racy in writing,—accutacy in busi- 
ness—in short, accuracy in every thing, 
has been invariably esteemed as of the 
ntost material importance ; and the ne- 
cessity of it appears in none more, per- 
haps, than in the article of Biography. 
I look upon it, Mr. Urban, as the im- 
perious duty of all your Correspondents 
to correct their mutual mistakes and 
omissions, and candidly, at the same 
time, to acknowledge their qwn. 

In my communication ag ve 
Mr. John and Dr. Thomas Balguy, 
the father and son (vol. xcrv. ii. 597), 
I find there is a small immaterial mis- 
take, notwithstanding the article is 
correct upon the whole. Dr. Thomas 
Balguy was most undoubtedly the au- 
thor of “* Divine Benevolence asserted ; 
and vindicated from the objections of 
ancient and modern Sceptics ;” not the 
Rev. John Balguy, his father, Vicar of 
North-Allerton, and Prebendary of Sa- 
ram. I fancied I saw in his early La- 
tin production, which you have done 
me the honour to present to your read- 
ers, the nascent sperms of that genius 
which was so happily afterwards ex- 

nded in his future works on the 
Divtise Benevolence. The published 
works of Dr. T. Balguy, though few 
in number, are by no means wanting 
either in accuracy of reasoning, or the 
importance of the subjects upon which 
that accuracy of reasoning is employed. 
Hesent into the world nine Discourses, 
mostly preached upon important occa- 
sions, and all admirably calculated to 
answer the ends for which they were 
intended. As Archdeacon of Winches- 
ter, he delivered seven Charges to the 
Clergy of his Diocese. First, ‘‘On the 
Conduct and Character of a Minister 
of the Gospel,” delivered at his Pri. 
maty Visitation in the year 1760. Se- 
cond, “On the Nature and End of the 
Christian Revelation,” in the year 1763. 
Third, “On Religious Liberty,” 1766. 
Fourth, ‘On the distinct Provinces of 
Reason and Faith,” 1769. Fifth, On 
Subscription to Articles of Religion,” 
1772. Sixth, “On the true value of 
Faith and Morals,” 1778. Seventh, 
“On the Sacraments,” 1781.—In the 
same volume is added, ‘ Concio habita 
in Templo Beate Marie, in anno 
1758.” Matt. vii. 16. 


“Amo tax xaprey adter imvyworwde 
eure; 
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These, I believe, are all the publish- 
ed productions of Dr. Thomas Balguy. 
They all of them shew the closest rea- 
soning, and the most acute discrimina- 
tion; and they are not unfrequenily 
also distinguished by poetic flights, 
such, however, as are not inconsistent 
with the most pure prose compositions. 

The Rev. John Balguy, as | ubserved 
in my former communication, was 
much distinguished, in his time, as an 
able Controversionalist. He took a 
very active part in the Bangorian Con- 
troversy, and warmly espoused the part 
of Bp. Hoadly. The disputed point, 
in that Controversy, as all your read- 
ers must necessarily know, turned 
chiefly upon Religious Sincerity. The 
religious and moral principles of which 
party, in this memorable Teaguntent, 
were most consonant to the pure doc- 
trines and rules of conduct prescribed 
in the Gospel dispensation, I pretend 
not to say. I confess I feel rather as- 
tonished to find Dr. Sherlock amongst 
the number of the opposers of Hoadly 
and Balguy. 

The published works of the Rev. J. 
Balguy, the father, are, first, “* A Col- 
lection of Practical Discourses,” to 
which are added, six others before 

ublished. A second volume is added 
“ his son Dr. T. Balguy as a post- 
humous work of his father, contain- 
ing twenty Sermons, dedicated to Ben- 
jamin Lord Bp. of Winchester by Dr. 
T. Balguy, at that time Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. J. 
Balguy, also, during his life, publish- 
ed a Collection of ‘Tracts, Moral and 
Theological, placed in the following 
chronological order; First, “ A Let- 
ter to a Deist.”’ Second, “The. Foun- 
dation of Moral Goodness,” Part I. 
Third, “‘The Foundation of, Moral 
Goodness,” Part I]. Fourth, ‘ Di- 
vine Rectitude.”’ Fifth, “ A Second 
Letter to a Deist.”” Sixth, “‘ The Law 
of Truth.” This Deist, it is believed, 
was Mr. Collins. He also published 
several smaller Tracts, under the sig- 
nature of Silvius, as ‘‘ An Examina- 
tion of certain Doctrines lately taught 
and defended by the Rev. Mr. Steb- 
bing.” “A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Sherlock.” ‘An Essay on Redemp- 
tion,” being the second part of Divine 
Rectitude, the first part having been 
published amongst his tracts. 

Thus far I am certain I am correct, 
having all the publications laying be- 
fore me. 

As 
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As I hope these particulars will suf- 
meng J satisfy any doubts raised by 
your Correspondent “1. E.” at page 
28; I must now hasten to acknow- 
ledge my own incorrectness. A Bi- 
shopric was certainly offered to Dr. 
T. Balguy, and which he as certainly 
be nae Phe circumstances of that re- 
fusal were, however, not as I stated 
them. I find, upon more minute en- 

uiry, that he communicated his re- 
fed to the Rev. Mr. Wright, the late 
worthy Rector of Birkin, his intimate 
friend. He wrote immediately to him, 
and most probably informed him that 
the offered Ecclesiastical dignity was 
declined, perhaps, upon the same 
terms that “I.E.” believed it was. 
It was also the Bishopric of Glouces- 
ter which he declined, not that of St. 
Asaph, as I before erroneously stated. 

r. Wright, Rector of Birkin, was 
not only a distinguished literary cha- 
racter himself, but he was also the in- 
timate and confidential friend of most 
of the well-known scholars who adorn- 
ed the middle and close of the last cen- 
tury,—of Hurd, of Gray, of Mason, of 
Whitehead, of Warburton. The Se- 
ries of Letters, which your Correspond- 
ent “1. E.” mentioned, as having seen 
with Dr. Drake, as from Warburton 
to Balguy, I have every reason to 
believe were communicated to him 
through the medium of the Rev. G. 
Alderson, the present worthy Rector 
of Birkin, who was well-acquainted 
with all the above-named bend 
characters, having frequently met 
them at the house of his late bene- 
factor. 

About the beginning of the last 
century there was scarce a novel to be 
found in the Kingdom. Romances, 
indeed, at that time abounded. The 
pictures which these drew were not 
exact resemblances, but still they were 
flattering. 

By exhibitin patterns of perfection, 
they stimulated the young mind to 
aim atit. It has often been remark- 
ed, that books are more read in youth, 
than in more advanced periods of life. 
What is read in youth is, generally, 
most impressed upon the mind. The 
books, which then ought to be put in- 
to the hands of young persons are such 
as are entertaining, or they will not be 
attended to; they should be such as 
are not too deep and profound, or they 
will not be understood. The works 
of Cervantes, of Richardson, of Field- 


ing, and of Smollett, are such ag may 
generally be entrusted to the reading 
of juvenile minds. Though these. may 
be safe, I would by no means recom- 
mend an indiscriminate perusal of 
works of this description. 

Mr. J. Balguy lost two of the most 
precious years of his life in reading 
works of fancy. His friend Mr. Wright 
followed the same course, perhaps, to 
a greater extent. The minds of these 
two eminent personages suffered not 
from such vague and desultory reading 
in their younger days, yet it is by no 
means a system which ought to be re- 
commended to persons, though per- 
haps of equally brilliant parts, yet not 
endowed by nature with the same so- 
lid powers and stability of reason. 

ours, &c. Omicron. 


—— 


On West Inpian SLAvery. 


ANY of the friends to the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade and 
Slave-holding, after waiting in vain 
for the ‘‘ gradual” measures suggested 
by the late Mr. Dundas, about 30 years 
since, when the House of Commons 
entertained the subject under the most 
able discussions by the most enlight- 
ened Orators and Statesmen in the 
Legislature of this Kingdom, are now 
relaxing from their expectation, and 
are very near yielding up their cause to 
the reientless arms of delay on one 
side, and vigilant opposition, with the 
bias of profit, on the other! 

The disgusting details of personal 
cruelty and oppression which have not 
been denied or controverted, but on 
the contrary rather justified, in the 
face of all principles of fair dealing and 
the just claims of mankind on one 
another, have been heard, and have 
been the means as yet of little more 
than raising the indignation of the 
Abolitionists, without a Legislative 
interference sufficient to reach and 
ameliorate the wretched condition of 
the natives of Africa, their middle 
passage, or their worse and h 
oppression in the Colonies of Great 
Britain! : 

Notwithstanding the Laws which 
vested great power in our gallant 
Navy for the suppression of Slave 
Deshing and Carriage, and notwith- 
standing the regulations for the Land- 
ing and Slave Market, and the plau- 
sibility of some of the Colonial Laws 


which seem to be wholly inion 
or 
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for the objects of justice towards the 
black population, and notwithstanding 
the liberal compensations paid by the 
Government of this Nation, and the 
limits of both time and latitude on the 
Coast of Africa, it is still found that 
this nefarious traffic was never more 
extensively carried on, nor the oppres- 
sion and cruelties of treatment more 
abhorrently practised than at present ! 
Either the profit must be very enor- 
mous, or the laws very deficient in 
their penalties, that after so long and 
laborious an attention to this subject, 
every effort should have been subvert- 
ed, and every argument overwhelmed 
—and that we are now informed by 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ the reform 
ro has been adopted in Trini- 
a eat he only doubts that it will be 
adopted in the other Colonies.’’-—See 
his speech at the great meeting stated 
in New Times of Dec. 22. He adds, 
** Let every man give the fair answer 
to himself, and he must end by de- 
ciding for the gradual abolition.” 
After some animadversions on the 
Report of Mr. Dwarris, Mr. Denman 
agreed that ‘‘the Emancipation ought 
to be gradual, but not slow; and that 
the wrongs of Africa ought to be re- 
dressed without delay;” and Mr. J. 
J. Gurney protested that ‘* whosoever 
bought a pound of sugar, was support- 
ing the system of Slavery.” 
ie is indeed a melancholy truth, 
that if all the measures and reasonings 
which 30 years have produced are at 
this time found nenees to the great 
of a cautious Emancipation, 
Sauk as Mr. Dundas, or at Sanesdh 
as many of his sincere hearers, antici- 
ang would in that space of time have 
en brought to a close, it is high time 
to add measures of a severer colour, viz. 


* that the trade should be declared pi- 


racy; the black population admitted 


* to give evidence in every Colonial 


“Court, whether baptised or not, for 


the baptism of a witness seers to be 
wholly foreign to the case; and a 
tigid exaction of the English Law, 
which renders both master and servant 
equally responsible to each other. 
Iam quite “ay to confess that I 
write with English ideas, and hope 
that I shall never be able to write 
otherwise ; and I am ready to consider 
whether, but at the same time to admit 
that, the liberality of the English law 
should be secured to the whites; but 
Ger. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Part II. 
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if the whites should ever dread a black 
insurrection, prudence and caution, 
and the stronger grounds of public po- 
licy, would afford them ample strength, 
without having recourse to summary 
justice. But while the enormous pro- 
fits which are supposed to arise to the 
Planter upon sale of sugar, coverin 

all his great expenditure, at once af 
ford a ground for delaying every gra- 
dual means of Emancipation ; let him 
consider whether if the trade were 
wholly prevented, the support ‘of the 
Slaves on each estate by weekly wages 
would amount to less or more than the 
present cost of procuring them? whe- 
ther this would not better attach them 
to each other and to their owners; and 
as their return to their native shores is 
hopeless, whether they would not be 
better satisfied to remain with their 
progeny under a milder state of law? 

ut as to what Mr. J. J. Gurn 


‘said about purchasing sugar here, it is 


well recollected that his doctrine was 
embraced 30 years since, and so con- 
tinued to influence many families, who 
in their housekeeping never used any 
West India sugar, lest they should 
thereby assist in continuing this. sla- 
very; until at last, after some years 
trial, their zeal relaxed, because Sla- 
very was still carried on without any 
prospect of its abolition. It is also 
well-known that if there were no buy- 
ers and consumers of this commodity, 
there would then cease to be culti- 
vators of it, at least by such means. 
They waited for the time when Slaves 
should be emancipated, and hired as 
weekly labourers at competent wages; 
but this day did not approach “with 
healing in his wings ;” its partisans 
died off, and the cause returned to its 
former state; but it left the same 
facts behind it wholly unreformed, 
and with which we have still to com- 
bat: a few zealous friends may satisfy 
their consciences in this point, but 
that will not effect any public good ; 
this must be done by great numbers ; 
and if these were to be extended, the 
effect of their privation of this most pa- 
latable comfort, might grow toa serious 
cause of duty in the planter to con- 
form himself to measures which would 
ro his servants on a fairer footing of 
abour, remuneration and obedience, 
and would ultimately abolish the Afri- 
can trade; for i conceive the black 
population would be prolific enough, 


by 
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_ by instituting marriages, to secure a 
long line of offspring, with regulations 
for their final freedom. And I con- 
ceive there to be little doubt, with 
this object in view, that it remains 
only for Mr. Gurney to make known 
the numbers now ready to forbear su- 
gar, and many would unite in this 
gentle method of bringing the oppres- 
sion of distressed Africans to a close! 

1 cannot finish this letter without ad- 
verting to the recent establishment of 
Episcopacy in our Western Colonies. 
Both of the Bishops are well known 
and esteemed for their piety and con- 
scientious rectitude, and for that vi- 

ur of mind that will never suffer 
them to remain surrounded by an im- 
mense negro population without use- 
ing every effort within the scope of 
their influence to ameliorate their 
wretched condition on their first ar- 
rival, at the moment of sale, and af- 
terwards in the field of labour, their 
severe discipline, and their ignorance 
of Christianity ! Their Lordships will, 
it is presumed, lend their ears acces- 
sible to those whose sighs for protec- 
tion cannot but be heard! Neither 
their Lordships’ residence nor their 
visitation through the country will be 
too remote from the hovels of these 
suffering strangers to allow them to 
be either unseen or unheard, nor will 
they be backward in using every means 
of conciliating the owners by forbear- 
ance and persuasion, and the obedience 
of the Clergy likewise will be wisely 
called upon to enforce the consolitory 
orders of their Diocesan! The eyes 
of all England are now fixed upon 
these pious ministers of her faith and 
Christian love ; nothing doubting that 
they will be able to effect what the 
prayers of thousands and the laws of 
the Legislature have hitherto sought 
for in vain! A. H. 


---@— 


Lonpon Watt. 


IX A.D. 1016, during the struggles 
between Edward Ironside an Ca- 
nute, the Danes, in order to establish 
themselves in London, which they had 
long besieged in vain, found the City 
to defended on the South by a 
Watt which extended along the ri- 
ver. ‘*Similiterque ab Austro Lon- 
donia murata et turrita fuit.”—Ste- 
phanides, p.3, Lond. 1723. The ships 
of Canute from Greenwich proceeded 
te London. The Danes built a strong 
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military work on the South bank of 
the river, and drew up their ships on 
the West of the bridge, so as to cut off 
all access to the City. Edmund de- 
fended it for a while in person, and 
when his presence was required else- 
where, the brave citizens made it im- 

netrable. Sax. Chron. 148, &c. St. 
on the Sea-King of Norway, as- 
sisted in this contest, and his principal 
achievement was to destroy the forti- 
fied bridge from Sudric or Southwark, 
which Snorre calls a great emporium 
to the city, and which the Danes de- 
fended. 

This internal conflict then spread 
its course through Essex, &c. and af- 
ter the defeat of Edmand at the battle 
of Ashdown or > seen . ey “4 
combat was by the proposal of the gal- 
lant Edmund. sodued to a pioneeal 
fight between himself and Canute, 
- accepted the challenge, but both 
agreed to a pacification, by which Ca- 
nute was to reign in the North, and 
Edmund in the South. The rival 
Princes exchanged arms and garments ; 
the money for the fleet was ~ oe up- 
on, and the armies separated.—Flor. 
Wig. 389; Sax. Chron, 150; Turner, 
I. 427. 

After this we hear, as might be ex- 
pected, no more of the Wall above 
mentioned ; but if it was so strong as 
to be impregnable, some part of its 
ruins or base might have remained in 
the wreck of subsequent improvements. 
It would be interesting to Antiquarian 
research to retrace its course, and to 
bring forth to light any relics or ta- 
blets of its foundations and bastions, 
with inscriptions to commemorate 
names and events. 

The brave Edmund was suffered to 
enjoy his honours only one year after 
this treaty. He was basely assassi- 
nated by Edric, at the corrupt instiga- 
tion of Canute, A.D. 1016, who there- 
by obtained his regal honours, at the 
age of 20 years! 

The traitor Edric was afterwards 
made the victim of his wickedness in 
a personal dispute on the subject, and 
was by command and in the presence 
of Canute struck down by Eric the 
ruler of Norway, and his body thrown 
from a window into the Thames be- 
fore any tumult could be raised among 
his partizans. — Malmsbury, 73; 1 
Turuer, 434. 

It does not appear in what part of 
the river this King’s palace then stood. 

Are 
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Are there now any remains of it? or Hart-street dedicated to that Royal 
is the exact place ascertained? and are saint of Norway? Any references on 
there any traces of the South wall these heads will oblige your constant 
along the river? Was the church in friend, A. H. 


—o— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 416.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


wad British Tempe* ! There along the dale 

With woods o’erhung, and stragg’d with mossy rocks, — 
There on each hand the gushing waters play, 

And down the rough cascade white dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d vista through the trees.” —THomson. 


Asservey-Hitt occupied by Henry IV, and Woodbury Camp occupied by 
Owen Glendowr in the 15th century, after plundering Worcester.—The 
lodge was the residence of Wm. Walsh, “‘ the Muse’s judge and friend.” 

At Atvecuurcn the Bishops of Worcester anciently had a palace.—Of this 
church were Rectors, Richard Moore, the nonconformist, author of **A Pearl 
in an Oyster-shell,” &c. and Dr. Hickes, author of the Thesaurus. 

In Aretey Church-yard is the curious tomb of Sir Henry Coningsby, under 
the shade of four elms planted on the steep brow of the hill.—Here is a bota- 
nical phenomenon of a yew-tree growing iu the body of an oak. 

At the hermitage, AstLey, were preserved in Mr. Abingdon’s time the coat 
armour of the Beauchamps, Mortimers, and even of royalty. 

At Bewptey Free Grammar School were educated Bp. Willis and John 
Tombes, a learned Baptist divine. 

Beoty Church contains numerous and elegant monuments to the Sheldon 





family. 

Bits = was long the property of the Nanfans, one of whom is said to 
have been instrumental in the first political rise of Wo sey. 

In Bromscrove Church are several handsome monuments of the Talbots, 
Earls of Shrewsbury.—Here are several very remarkable echoes. 

In Cuatnes (on Bevere Island) resided the late Dr. Nash, historian of the 
County. 

CLENT tee been noticed under “‘ STarrorDsuIRE ” (see vol. xctrt. ii. p. 218). 
The hills were once actually all in Worcestershire, but now in a great mea- 
sure are considered to be in Staffordshire. 

At Crow ze, near three centuries ago, was found a stone lined with lead, con- 
taining the bones, as Dr. Thomas thought, of Sigismund the Dane. 

The drawing-room of Coome-Courrt is hung with the finest tapestry now in 
England, of the Gobelin manufacture. 

At Dartsrorp resided the patriotic Warren. ; 

Drorrwicu. Through the Chapel on the bridge the carriage road passed. In 
fact, the pulpit and reading-desk were on one side the road, while the congre- 

tion sat on the other.—The salt-works are as old as the year 816. Mr. 

eynor, who opposed the monopolizers of salt in the 17th century, being at 
last ruined by law-suits, was obliged (though the champion of public rights) 
to depend upon parochial allowance, and his daughter in 1777 was a pauper 
of Claines parish ! ; 

Of Dup.ey Free Grammar School was master Richard Baxter, the eminent 
Nonconformist. 

At Evesuam the learned Mrs. Elsteb kept a small day-school, her weekly sti- 

nd with each scholar being at first only a groat !—The tower of the Abbey 
is a fine specimen of florid Gothic architecture. 





* Hagley. 
In 
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In Frapsury Church is a marble monument to Dr. Lloyd, Bp. of St. Asaph. 

Of Hacuey was rector Wm. Bowles the poet, whodied 1705.—In the Charch 
is the mausoleum of the Littletons.—The park is every way beautiful, and 
the various temples, caves, and grots, so harmonize with the surrounding 
scenery, as justly claim for it the title of the ** British Tempe.”—The ancient 
hall was the hiding place of Stephen Lyttleton and Winter, two of the gun- 
powder conspirators, where they were taken. In the library of the present 
edifice are busts of Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, and Dryden, by Sehee- 
maker, the bequest of Pope to Lord Littleton ; and a portrait of Pope with 
his dog Bounce. In some apartments are numerous family and other por- 
traits, by Vandyke, Lely, &c. The portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria is 
exquisitely lovely.—- Hove died, May 1774, aged 125, Mr. John Tice, whose 
only friend was Lord Lyttelton. 

The staircases of Hansury Hall were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, wha has 
introduced Sachevere!l carried away by furies. The Church stands on such 
an eminence, that it is necessary to ascend 180 ~~ from the parsonage house. 
It contains several beautiful monuments of the Vernons, on one of which 
is the figure of Bowater Vernon, esq. the upper part of which is in the Ro- 
man costume, whilst the lower is in breeches and slippers ! 

Of Hartiesury, the palace and usual residence of the Bishops of Worcester, 
Richard Bentley, the well-known critic, was incumbent; and in the church- 
yard is the tomb of Bishop Hurd. 

HastinoGs was allowed the full exercise of religious worship under King John, 
ata time when the Roman Pontiff had excommunicated all the rest of the 
kingdom. 

Henpuir Harv. There is scarcely an apartment that has not secret ways of 

oing in and out; some have back staircases concealed in the walls ; others 
. places of retreat in the walls; others have places of retreat in their 
chimnies, and some with trap-doors. In some of these secret places (of 
which there were eleven) were discovered several of the gunpowder conspi- 
rators, among whom was Garnet.—Here was preserved a small enamelled 
casket given to Wolsey by the King of France; afterwards in possession of 
Anne Boleyn. It was the property of the Abingdons, of whom there are 
several portraits at the mansion. Of this family was Thomas Abingdon, 
who was concerned in the gunpowder plot, the first collector of Antiquities 
for this County. 

At Kemsey Simon de Montfort and his unfortunate prisoner Henry III. slept 
a short time before the battle of Evesham. 

At KrppeRMinsTER resided Waller the poet.—In the Church are many beau- 
tiful monuments and brasses. Of this place was vicar Richard Baxter the 
polemist and theologian.—In the churchyard is the mutilated monument of 
the learned father of the patriotic Lord Somers. 

The office of parish clerk of Kines-Norton was held in one family for 200 


ears. 

The ceiling of the chancel of Leteu Church represents the firmament with 
the Moon and stars, with the motto—“ the end declare,” &e.; but 
by some strange mistake, the arms of Sir Walter Devereux (who repaired the 
ceiling) are placed in the centre of the firmament. The Church contains 
many curious monuments. 

The winter drawing room at MapREsFIELD contains a profusion of rich minia- 
tures; one of which, the size of a common miniature, contains seventy heads, 
all of which are portraits! In the King’s room, Charles II. slept t night 
before the battle of Worcester. The quilt and furniture, &c. of the bed in 
the State bed-room were worked by Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

Great Matvern Church re-edified by Sir Reginald Bray. Here are many 
ancient monuments. 

At Sodington in MAMBLE was discovered, in 1807, the remains of a Roman 
aqueduct ; and also a brick-kiln of about 10,000 bricks, the greater part well 
burnt. Mr. Milner’s opinion thereon may be seen in vol. Lxxvit. p. 1009. 

At OrrenuaM resided King Offa. 

At Oxp Swivrorp is interred the learned and amiable Rey. Dr. Ford. é 
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Omperscey Court contains many original portraits of the Sandys family, &c. 
by the first artists —The staircase, painted by Fuller, represents the six lead- 
ing Whigs of Queen Anne’s reign generally known as the Junta. In the 

amber a good portrait of George Sandes the poet and traveller, whose 
translation of the Metamorphoses first prompted Pope to his poetical efforts. 

In Oversvury Church is an elegant epitaph from the pen of the celebrated 

Burke, displaying the virtues of his friend Wm. Dowdeswell, esq. 

At Rook isa species of the sorbus or service, upwards of 250 years old, called 

—— country people ‘* Quicken pear.” 

At Rusnock Court was apprehended, in Aug. 1679, F. Johnson, alias Wail, 
one of the last Romish priests executed in England on account of his religion. 

In Severn Sroxe Church is interred the father of John Lord Somers. 

SpgTcHLEY Manor House was the property of the celebrated Judges Littleton 
and Berkeley, the latter of whom Nerved it from Selden, and is buried in the 
church. Here resided also the celebrated Mr. Falkner, who was converted 
by the Jesuits at Buenos Ayres, and died in 1781.—In the church is interred 
Judge Berkeley, and several members of the family. 

In StressHAm Church are many curious and ancient memorials of the Russells. 

At SrouLton was buried in 1768 the Rev. Sam. Garbet, the learned Anti- 

uary and historian. 

In Tarvesie Church was buried the founder of Worcester College, Oxford. 

At TuornGrove resided Lucien Buonaparte. 

TICKENHILL is said to have been the scene of Prince Arthur's marriage festi- 
vities with Catharine of Arragon. His body was brought here on its way to 
Worcester. 

Upton Snopssury was the scene of the barbarous murder of Mrs. Palmer, by 
her own son and his brother-in-law. 

Westwoop Park was the property of the Pakyngtons; a member of which 
family, the good Lady Pakyngton who died in 1679, is sup to have 
written the ‘*Whole Duty of Man,” in concert with Bp. Fell, who was 
an here, together with Bp. Morley and Dr. Hammond, during the 
civil wars. 

At Wurrte Lapy Aston, Oliver Cromwell had his head-quarters the night be- 
fore the battle of Worcester. 

At Worcester F. G. School the great Lord Somers and Sam. Butler, the au- 
thor of ‘* Hudibras,” were educated.—At the White Ladies were preserved 
the bed which Queen Elizabeth slept in, the cup she drank out of, &c. at her 
visit in 1585, but no longer visible-—The house of Grey Friars now the City 
Gaol.—In St. Helen’s Church are eight bells, containing poetical inscriptions 
in honour of the glorious battles achieved by Queen Anue’s heroes.—The 
spire of St. Andrew's Church is very beautiful. It was erected by Mr. N. 
Wilkinson, a common mason !—In.the Cathedral were interred King John, 
Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII.; Saints Oswald and Walstan ; Bps. Gau- 
den (whose monument appears to countenance the suggestion of his being 
the author of Elxoy BaciAsxn), Stillingfleet, Hough (with a most elegant and 
magnificent monument by Roubiliac); Jud ittleton; the gallant Duke 
of Hamilton, and James Johnstone, jun. M.D. with a classical inscription 
by the late Dr. Parr. Prince Arthur's Chapel is an elegant and distinguished 
example of Pointed architecture. In the spandrils of the arches above the 
nave, is a curious and regular arrangement of ancient grotesque sculpture. In 
the refectory the King’s School is kept.-—Of Worcester were Bishops, Saints 
Egwin, Danstan, Oswald, and Wulstan; Pope Clement VII.; the martyrs 
Latimer and Hooper, Archbishop Whitgift ; Gauden, Stillingfleet, Hough 
(a Bishop after the primitive model), and the amiable and learned Dr. Hurd. 
—Of Worcester were Deans, the learned Dr. Wilson, Abp. Juxon, Potter 
the Royalist, Hickes, whose Thesaurus is well known.—The house at the 
eorner of the North end of New-street on its East side, was inhabited by 
Charles during the battle of Worcester, 1651.—At the Guildhall are portraits 
of Queen Anne, Lord Keeper Coventry. In the Council Chamber a = | ex- 
cellent whole-length portrait of George II11.—Of St. Oswald's Hospital Bp. 
Fell was Master, as also his father, who died upon.héaring of the death of 
Charles I.—Here resided the incomparable mathematician Nic. Facio —_ 

ier ; 
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lier ;; Dr. James Mackenzie, author of the “ History of Health.”—At the 
‘Theatre Mrs. Siddons first displayed her abilities —-At the Commandery, 
during the battle of Worcester, Duke Hamilton died.—On the East side of 
the Cathedral is the house where the patriot Lord Somers was born. _S. T. 


[xcv. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. And again : 
JOUR Correspondent, Mr. Gage, , 
Y has opportunely answered (at p. a Thectecrcl ese y ap 


297) my query respecting the Crests 
and mw of the ercy family; and 
mentions the ancient Badge of the 
Crescent as used by the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland in the time of James the 
First. This has been used by the fa- 
mily, from time immemorial, to the 
present period. The crescent encloses 
a double manacle or fetlock, in a party- 
coloured ground, the form of which 
charge has always been misrepresented 
on plate, carriages, escutcheons, &c. 
of this noble "Moti, <-maeens 
** Baronagium Genealogicum ” has it 
the most perfect, but not exactly; in 
consequence of which, allow me to 
send you a sketch, as taken from an- 
cient tracery on different parts of Aln- 
wick Castle, co. Northumberland, with 
a brief mention of its antiquity. 
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In Knaresborough Church, county 
of York, a female of the Percy family, 
recumbent on an altar-tomb (erected 
in the reign of Elizabeth) rests her foot 
against a crescent. 

At Percy's, in the parish of Scot- 
ton, co. York, the crescent appears on 
the cieling of the hall in several places, 
of a very early date. A quotation from 
an old ballad will further illustrate the 
subject : 

** The Minstrels of that noble house 

All clad in robes of blue, 

With silver cresents on their arms 

Attend in order due.” 


But first the silver crescent won, 


Some Psynim Soldan’s pride.” 

Yours, &c. E. G. 
—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 13. 


IR ISAAC NEWTON (Chron. 
p- 265) remarks, that the names 
of the Assyrian Monarchs recorded by 
Ctesias and the ancient Greek and La- 
tin authors who copy after him, have 
no affinity with the names of those 
aa oe | by the inspired writers; 
except that of Sardanapalus, whose 
name he had met with in Herodotus. 
(Euterpe, c. 150.) He adds, that al- 
though Herodotus (whose numbers 
concerning these ancient times are all 
too long) makes the duration of the 
Assyrian empire only 520 years, Cte- 
sias makes it 1360. I shall not follow 
this able writer in the arguments which 
he deduces from Scripture to prove the 
recent origin of the Assyrian empire, 
when Sennacherib invaded Judza; and 
that Pul was the first conqueror among 
these Monarchs (see p. 267, &c.); but 
shall proceed to expose the absurdities 
and inconsistencies which abound in 
the received history of Assyria. 


First, The number of the Monarchs, 
and the duration of their reigns, are 
variously delivered by the different his- 
torians. 

Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii. c. 21, 23, 
28) says, the descendants of Ninus 
reigned for 30 generations and 1360 
years; as he professes to copy from 
Ctesias. 

Agathias (De Imper. et reb. gest. 
Justiniani, lib. ii.) and Syncellus 
(Chronograph. p. 286, ed. Venet. p. 
359, ed. Paris) ascribe the duration of 
1306 years to this Monarchy, but the 
right reading in both these authors is 
probably 1360, as in Diodorus. 

Paterculus (lib. 1, c. 6) says 1070 
(some copies 1230) years ; and 33 Mo- 
narchs. 

Syncellus (p. 132, ed. Venet.) - 

ar- 
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Sardanapalus was the 41st Monarch, 
and says, the Monarchy lasted 1460 
years, ending (according to the same 
author) A. M. 4675. 

Syncellus (p. 133) quotes Cephalion, 
as saying that the descendants of Ninus 
reigned above 1000 years; and that no 
one of them reigned less than 20; and 
adding that Ctesias relates the names 
of 23. 

Justin says, the empire (lib. 1. c. 2y 
lasted 1300 years. 

Secondly. Not even 41 Monarchs 
(the greatest number any author men- 
tions) could reign even 1000 years, the 
least number ascribed to them. 

In my former communication, I 
think I satisfactorily proved it impos- 
sible for any number of Kings to reign 
more than 18 years, one with another, 
Let us, however, admit for once that 
they might reign 20 years. Even in 
this case the 41 Monarchs could only 
fill up a period of about 820 years. 

Thirdly. If these Monarchs were 
so effeminate as described, how could 
they have retained so extensive an em- 
pire so long? If they were not effe- 
minate and cowardly, it is plain the 
historians are fabulists, because they 
all agree in saying they were, Sarda- 
napalus is said to have far exceeded all 
his predecessors in luxury and effemi- 
nacy ; and yet he is said to have com- 
manded four armies in as many bat- 
tles, and afterwards to have destroyed 
himself and family on a funeral pile. 
Herodotus mentions Sardanapalus as 
very rich, and describes a successful 
attempt to rob his treasury: but as he 
either had written or was preparing to 
write 2 History of Assyria (see Clio. 
c. 106 and 184), he does not mention 
the destruction of Nineveh. As this 
history has not been preserved, we un- 
fortunately are left very much in the 
dark on this subject, and can draw no 
conclusion from our author's silence 
here. 

Fourthly. Ctesias and his followers 
say that it was Arbaces a Median, and 
Belesis a Babylonian, who rebelled 
against Sardanapalus, and destroyed 
Nineveh the first time: and Herodo- 
tus says that Cyaxares, the Median 

onarch, conquered Assyria (Clio. c. 
106); and in the concleding verse of 
the apocryphal book of ‘Tobit, Nabu- 
chodonosor and Assuerus are said to 
have destroyed it. Newton, c. 6, 310, 
(and others I believe) thinks that He- 
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rodotus has erred, in placing Cyaxares 
before Astyages, and chat Astyages was 
son of Phraortes. Assuerus and As- 
tages are universally allowed to be 
the same King of Media. Nabucho- 
donosor was a name common to the 
Kings of Babylon. Although Hero- 
dotus does not say that the King of 
Babylon assisted the Medes, yet it is 
highly probable, as the Kin ri 
tus (Clio, 74) was the mediator be- 
tween Astya (or Cyaxares) and 
Alyattes the tn B. C. 585. Thus 
we find that it is agreed on all hands, 
that the Babylonians and Medes were 
the destroyers of Nineveh ; but that it 
is supposed to have been twice destroy- 
ed, because chronologers ascribe each 
to a very different epoch. But we may 
remark that Justin and Paterculus only 
mention one destruction of the town ; 
and that Herodotus and the Scripture 
also only mention one; but as some 
will have it, a quite different event. 
This destruction of Nineveh is va- 
riously dated. Sir Isaac Newton places 
it B. C. 609; Mr. Gibbon, &c. 606 ; 
Larcher, 603 ; Arnald, 613, or the 2gth 
year of King Josiah. 

If Newton has rightly placed the 
Trojan war B.C. 904, Diodorus him- 
self affords us a clue to the discovery of 
the truth; as he says the destruction 
of Nineveh followed that of Troy 306 
years ; consequently this would be dated 
about 600 B.C. Those who suppose 
that this town was twice destroyed, 
date it from Eusebius, B.C. 820, from 
Justin, B.C. 900. Blair, Gibbon, 
Paterculus, 740, Lavoisne, 747. 

From Chronology, therefore, arises 
the only objection which can be made 
to the supposition, that the different 
historians alike relate the same event, 
Of one thing we are certain, that Ni- 
neveh was destroyed about 600 B. C. 
as the Scriptures prove. Of the other 
we can have no certainty, as the re- 
laters of the same fact disagree with 
one another, and place it in very dif- 
ferent years. The artificial chronolo- 

ers (as Newton calls them) do not 
aad even agree; and upon their au- 
thority only do we deny that there was 
but one Nineveh; and weary ourselves 
in making useless conjectures, in order 
to explain a ditficulty which we our- 
selves have created, and which is com- 
pletely ideal. For the rest I refer my 
reader to Sir Isaac Newton’s work. 
SePTEMDECIMUS. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 12. 


HATEVER has a reference to 
the Field of Waterloo, must be 
extremely interesting to the world in 
neral, and to En Fnmen in particu- 
3 who bore so distinguished a part 
in a battle, which in its consequences 
put an end toa bloody and protracted 
war, which for more than a quarter of 
a century had deluged the Continent 
with blood, and to ! a of - 
inary and unprinci ambition, 
Tah one individual had brought *d 
calculable misery on the civilized part 
of the human race, and had shed the 
blood of millions in the pursuit of his 
lawless and tyrannical system of ag- 
ndizement. 

Without further preface, permit me 
to extract from the perishable pages of 
a daily newspaper the following de- 
scription of a ‘* Monument at Water- 
loo,” from the pen of Mr. J. Deville, 
a visitant of the spot: 


*‘ This Monument is an earthern mound 
or hill of immense size, being upwards of 
700 feet diameter at the base, and 2160 
feet in circumference. It is 200 feet high, 
and 100 feet in diameter at the top. There 
is a double carriage road winding round it 
in a spiral form, and supplying an easy me- 
thod of ascent for carriages to the very top; 
and by this road the materials have been 
and are conveyed to complete the work. In 
the centre is a shaft of brick, which is car- 
tied up from the bottom, and is still going 
on. i is to be 60 feet higher than the 
of the Eastern mount, making the whole 
height 200 feet. It is intended for a pedes- 
tal to receive a lion, the crest of Belgium, 
which will be 21 feet long, and 12 feet high, 
and which is ready to be put up when the 
work is compleced. The mound has been 
18 months in hand, and is to be finished 
within six more. For the first six months, 
2000 men, 600 horses, and as many carts 
as could be kept at work, were employed 
upon it, and the number has been only di- 
minished as the termination of the work ap- 
proached. It is of the conical form, with 
the top cut off, and out of it the shaft or 
copy for the lion rises. At present it 

a pleasing appearance, from the great 
number of horses, carts, and people, as- 
cending and descending by the winding 
road.” 


Not doubting but that the insertion 
of this extract will be means of further 
inquiry and elucidation as the work 
proceeds, I remain, 


Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 23. 
Ts inclosed Epitaph is from a 
very scaree book in my 
sion, entitled ‘‘ Variorum in Europ 
Itinerum Delicie; seu, ex variis Ma- 
nuscriptis selectiora tantum ins¢rip- 
tionum maximé recentium Monu- 
menta. Quibus passim in Italid et 
Germanica, Helvetia et Bohemia, Da- 
nid et Cimbrid, Belgio et Gallid, An- 
lid et Polonia, &c. Templa, Are, 
Scholz, Bibliothece, Musza, Arces, 
Palatia, Tribunalia, Poete, Arcus 
Triumphales, Obelisci, Pyramides, 
Nosodochia, Armamentaria Propug- 
nacula, Portus Asyla, JEdes, Ccena- 
cula, Horologia, Pontes, Horti, Ville, 
Agriaria, Therma, Fontes, Monete, 
Statue, Tabule, Emblemata Cippi 
Sepulchra, &c. conspicua sunt. Pre- 
missis in clariores urbes Epigrammati- 
bus, Julii Cas. Scaligeri. Omnia nu- 
per collecta et hoc modo digesta 4 Na- 
thane Chrytzo. EditioSecunda. Apud 
Christophorum Corvinum, 1599.” 
The book is dedicated to Christian, 
third King of Denmark, Norway, &c. 
If you think it worthy a place in 
aad valuable Miscellany, it will be 
ttering to an old Correspondent. 


The following Epitaph is from the 
Church of S. Spiritus in Sienna. 
*¢ Potatoris. 
Vina dabant vitam, mortem mihi vina dedere, 
Sobriis AurorA cernere non potui. 
Ossa merum sitiunt, Vino consperge Sepul- 
crum, 
Et calice epoto, care Viator, abi. 
Valete, Potatores, 
’Twas rosy wine, that juice divine, 
My life and joys extended ; 
But Death, alas ! has drain’d my glass, 
And all my pleasures ended. 
The social bowl my jovial soul 
Till morn ne’er thought of quitting, 
A jolly fellow, his wine, till mellow, 
© leave is not befitting. 
My thirsty bones are dry as stones, 
And need much irrigation, 
I pray then o’er my grave you'll pour 
A copious libation. 
Dear Traveller, stay, ere hence away, 
This boon on me bestowing, 
Then take a cup and drink it up, 
A cup with wine o’erflowing. 
Topers, farewell ! where'’er you dwell, 
ay wine he most abounding, 
And be your lays, of wine the Praise, 
In Pans loud resounding.’ 


Yours, &c. THNTA. 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





07, A Manual of Classical Bibliography, 
comprising a copious Detatl of the various 
Editions, Commentaries, and Works criti- 
cal and illustrative, and Translations from 
the English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and occasionally other Languages 
of the Greek and Latin Classics. By 
Joseph William Moss, B.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo, 2 vols, 
OUR natural reflection at sight of 
works of this kind is, why have we not 
a standard edition of each writer got 
up on the same nego as an autho- 
rized Version of the Bible, and illus- 
trated in the same manner as the Del- 
phin editions? We say the Delphin 
editions, not that we conceive them 
the best, but think that the form of 
the notes conveys to us the most know- 
ledge of the meaning of the author, and 
the manners of the times. It is evi- 
dently useful under present circum- 
stances, that we should know the cha- 
ractet of the goods which we mean to 
purchase, but it is certainly not very 
leasant to find various opinions in the 
Bibli raphers, because it is utterly im- 
possible for those not engaged in the 
very identical line of research, to tell 
which of these Bibliographers is right, 
and to ascertain this point would re- 

uire a great deal of time and labour. 
For instance, under Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, in the present work, I. 38, 
we have Luep. Bar. 12mo, 1632, 
Boxhornii. 

Dr. Harwood calls this edition beau- 
tiful and very correct. The Bibliogra- 
phical Dict. I. p. 37, says that it is 
‘very beautiful, and very incorrect.” 

We have some excellent editions of 
the Classicks, and we venture to say that 
the verbal corrections of numerous 
editors are in several places perfectly 
childish. In Burman’s editior of Pe- 
tronius (who by the way is utterly 
omitted by Mr. Moss, because _per- 
haps deemed by him a factitious Clas- 
sick, of later z2ra), numerous instances 
occur of this mischievous emendation. 
Works of the kind before us may warn 
those who are in the possession of good 
editions not to part with them hastily. 
We had an edition of Cicero's Ora- 
tions by Freigius, 3 vols. 12mo, which 
we gave away to a person whom ano- 
,, Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Part II. 
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ther edition would have equally served ; 
and as no such edition is mentioned in 
this work, perhaps it is very rare and 
valuable. We think it too of the first 
importance, that in books of this kind 
we should have an account of the lost 
works of eminent classics. Mr. Moss, 
under Livy, has given us some account 
of the lost Decades. We shall add 
some curious anecdotes on Bibliogra- 


« =r UF 
he Editio Princeps of Martial is 
dated in 1471, and yet Bishop Jewel 
says (Reply to Harding, p. 8, fol. 1609), 
** Martialis was lately found in France 
in the cittie of Sennovica, in an arch 
of stone under the ground, so corrupt 
and defaced, that in many places it 
could not be read, and was never seen 
in the world at any time before, so lit- 
e did - —. b aeenes = of so day 
now about Bibliography.” enage 
tells us (Mena; ae y ), that Leo- 
nard Arctin found a Greek MS. of 
Procopius, and passed it for his own, 
but was detected by other copies be- 
ing found; and that Machiavel did 
the like with the Apothegms of Plu- 
tarch in his Life of Castruccio, into 
whose mouth he put the best of the 
good things that Plutarch said.—Our 
Thomson in his ‘* Seasons’’ has para- 
‘nome whole lines of Lucretius, which 
ave passed unnoticed. Cicero de Re- 
publica is quoted by Augustine de Ci- 
vitate Dei, 1. q. L.2, and Ludovicus 
Vives, in his notes on this chapter, p. 
335, says of these six .books Re- 
publica,—** Audio apud quosdam tan- 
quam aurea mala asservari.” It is cer- 
tain that this work is quoted by Bishop 
Hooper in his ‘* Declaration of the 
Third Commandment,” fol. 35, p.2, and 
was once, therefore, in England. Mr. 
Mosse takes no notice of Ennius; but 
Ludovicus Vives quotes fragments, 
which he had a mind to collect into 
one body. Justin is known to have 
abridged Trogus, yet Ludovicus men- 
tions that there were persons who af- 
firmed that they had seen Trogus’s 
work in Italy. (p. 348.) Jerom quotes 
some lost books of Seneca, as those De 
Superstitionibus et de Matrimonio (ad- 
versus Jovinianum). Sallust’s books of 
the Historia de Bellis Civilibus ne. 
art 
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Part of Varro’s works are lost.—To 
some of the editions of Tibullus are 
annexed Elegies, imputed to Corne- 
lius Gallus, which Grainger says are a 
modern composition, the work of one 
Longinus Maximian, a_ physician 
(Notes on “El. i. v. 3.) We do not 
find this noticed by Mr. Moss, i. 260. 
—We here stop, because Mr. Roscoe, 
in his Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 
abounds with bibliographical informa- 
tion, see i. pp. 30, 33, &c. &c. 3d ed. 
4to, 1797.—In p. 38 he informs us, 
that Nicciolo Niccoli, who died in 
1438, was the father of that species of 
criticism which corrects the defects 
and arranges the texts of MSS. 

We think that a diligent search for 
lost Classics ought to be made in_pri- 
vate foreign libraries, by means of cor- 
respondence with the Literati abroad, 
and that lists of the lost books would 
be useful adjuncts to the works on 
Bibliography. They are commonly 
mentioned in the prefaces to the au- 
thors. 

Mr. Moss is very ample in his quo- 
tations, and has certainly taken much 

ins with his subject. It is not from 
Injustice to Mr. Moss that we say no 
more. 

A gentleman who has lately pub- 
lished a History of Chivalry, a Mr. 
Mills, has thought proper to attack 
Dr. Meyrick’s admirable work on 
Armour. Now we do not think a 
man’s opinion worth a straw upon 
such a subject, in comparison with 
those of Dr. M. if he has never pos- 
sessed, like Dr. M. a collection of 
armour. In the same manner, we 
should think ourselves as unreasonable 
as Mr. Mills, if we gave opinions in 
praise or reprobation of Bibliogra- 
phers, without having seen the edi- 
tions upon which the remarks are 


made. 
—o— 


108. Arguments for L.C.J.Mansfield’s Doc- 
trine of a legal Right to plead in Doctors’ 
Commons, which Arguments the Court of 
King’s Bench refused to hear. By Natha- 
nicl Highmore, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 60. 

109. The Popish Abuse called Lay Church 

* Government, laid open to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By a Commis- 
sioned Advocate, 4to. pp. 73. 


IN the first Pamphlet we are in- 
formed that the author having taken 
the degree of LL. D. at an English 
University, applied for permission to 
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practise in Doctors’ Commons, but 
was rejected on account of having 
taken deacon’s orders (see p. 47), the 
appointment solicited being for that 
reason contrary to the Canons. The 
applicants for civilian advocacy must 
have, it also seems, the approbation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury before 
they receive their diploma (if it may 
be so called), and hence the concern 
of his Grace in the affair,—a concern 
which we lament, because the ineligi- 
bility of Clergymen for the office should 
have been expressed in the Act of Par- 
liament; but if it be the fact (and it 
is not denied) that the complainant, 
Dr. Highmore, had taken con’s 
orders (see p. 47), he must of course 
have sworn obedience to the Canons, 
and whether his postulate, that advo- 
cacy in the Commons ought not to be 
limited to laymen, be well founded or 
not, he cannot justly complain of the 
operation of Canons, to which he has 
sworn allegiance, or load the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with censure, 
because his Grace did not choose to 
infringe those Canons which it was 
his duty to support. Had Dr. High- 
more thought proper to acquaint him- 
self with the customary proceedings in 
these matters before ‘he took the de- 
gree of LL.D. nothing of this would 
have happened. 

In the second Pamphlet Dr. High- 
more calls himself a Commissioned Ad- 
vocate, because, we presume, from pp. 
67, 68, that a commission had been 
made out, but was revoked or not exe- 
cated. The substance of this second 
pamphlet is ‘‘a heavy fire of grape, 
round, and canister,” against the Bi 
shops and Clergy (who had no man- 
ner of concern with the transaction), 
and we are sorry to say, that, consider- 
ing the change of times, Dr. High- 
more’s warfare is that of a pirate, and 
the modes, those incompatible with 
the usages of civilized Belligerents. 
He has taken up all the austerities of 
ancient times, and applied them to 
the present. He has required that the 
Clergy and the Bishops should live in 
rags and upon vegetables only, and de- 
vote the remainder of their incomes to 
the poor. Strange is it, that a man in 
the nineteenth century, an LL.D. and 
of high education, can utter such non- 
sense! Providence has ordained, that 


whatever be the wealth of a ~~ 
spent upon the 
ra a dissipated 

man, 


that wealth must be 
population. Suppose 
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man, spends 10,000/. per annum in 
his pleasures; his money is dispersed 
among the horse dealers, coach makers, 
wine merchants, &c. who purvey for 
those pleasures, and their journeymen 
and families. Suppose B to spend the 
same sum in charities; the donees lay 
it out also among the tradesmen, who 
supply their wants. We mean not to 
say, that a bad disposition of money 
does not encourage vice; we mean 
only to say that it is utterly impossible 
for a man, in spending money, to pre- 
vent its coming to the poor. If he 
takes upon himself the sole mainte- 
nance of them in idleness, he collects 
about him a mere retinue utterly use- 
Jess to the public, because they contri- 
bute nothing to it. God forbid! that 
we should op Jupicrous chari- 
ties. By Hospitals, by [nfirmaries, by 
Grammar Schools, by University foun- 
dations, byEVERY MEANS THAT ASSISTS 
INDUSTRIOUS USEFUL MEN STRUG- 
GLING WITH LARGE FAMILIES, Cha- 
rity then acts like machinery in aid of 
manufactures. But let us suppose that 
from the King downwards every man 
lived on 50/. per annum, and gave the 
rest away weekly at his doors. An 
idle mob is collected round his house, 
ready to become robbers if the boon is 
withheld, and the bees, labourers and 
manufacturers, are starved! —Theclergy 
are sportsmen, &c. &c. Men of libe- 
ral education have pleasurable inclina- 
tions, and we wish that the Clergy 
would not sport, but are the numbers 
in a game list of certificates those of all 
the clergymen in a diocese? not bya 
twentieth part. A rigid man orders a 
fowl to be killed for his dinner, ano- 
ther shoots it himself. A third man 
is a Justice of the Peace. He intro- 
duces humanity and feeling in the ad- 
ministration of the laws, and he very 
prernty tempers the power of the 
aity who have property s power we 
aay for there are hundreds of country 
villages where there are only them- 
selves and their tenants, and where in 
consequence, if they were cruel, the 
very lives of the poor might be put an 
end to by starvation and oppression.— 
Dr. Highmore would also not have 
ene ** because when our Lord 
selected his Apostles, not a lawyer was 
found amongst them!” (p.8 ;) but surely 
that is the strongest reason why clergy- 
men should not be Proctors, or Chan- 
cellors, or Registrars, because they must 
then be lawyers, and, according to Dr. 
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Highmore, they are as such (to indulge 
silly vulgar jokes) in a bad spiritual 


way. 

a short, Dr. Highmore in the bit- 
terness of his disappointment rails at 
the innocent, the Sheen, Clergy, &c. 
all en masse, because men in holy or- 
ders cannot become Advocates in Dac- 
tors’ Commons. He has exhausted a 
large portion of learning and ability 
to insult and disparage those who never 
r ypenee him, and, of course, made hosts 
of enemies, for which there was no 
reason whatever, because nothing but 
an Act of Parliament in his especial 
favour could have placed him in the 
situation desired. 

We should not be surprised if a dis- 
appointed lover were to publish that he 
lost his intended bride, because the Bi- 
shops and Clergy were not reformed 
according to his ideas. 


—o— 
110. Life of Archbishop Sharp. 
(Concluded from p. 450.) 

WE left Dr. Sharp at his prefer- 
ment to the see of York.— We 
have now to consider his acts as an 
Archbishop, which his biographer di- 
vides into three heads, his ecclesiastical 
conduct, i.e. relating to his diocese ; 
his court, i.e. his proceedings at Court 
and in Parliament; and his domestic, 
i.e. the economy of his private life. 
Each of these pe Belew arrange- 
ment being disregarded for the purpose 
of bringing the respective materials 
under one head) forms a distinct Part 
or large Chapter. We shall take, 

Part Il. Ecclesiastical Conduct. 
One rule at his very entrance upon his 
charge, was to bestow prebends only 
upon Clergymen beneficed in his dio- 
cese, or the Chaplains retained in his fa- 
mily; and the other rule was never fo 
concern himself in the elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The first rule he 
chiefly exemplified by preferring those 
meritorious Cingyinse who had small 
livings in towns; and to the second 
he steadily adhered, from considering 
that it would only entail upon him 
checks and difficulties in his episcopal 
capacity (p. 121); with the exception 
of the Borough of Rippon (where he 
had a temporal jurisdiction), and in 
which he put his own son. It was 
his opinion, that “it was almost im- 
practicable fax even a parochial Clergy- 
man to engage openly in an election, 
without impairing his credit and autho- 
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rity as a pastor. (p. 130.) However, 
he took upon him privately to reprove 
and to write letters of monition to 
Members of Parliament within his 
diocese. P. 133. 

The next steps he took were to get 
oP a Complete Knowledge of the 
Church and its Revenues, and of the 


. Clergy and their Behaviour. For the 


first purpose he oe wrote and partly 
a a notitia of the diocese, in 4 
vols. folio; for the second, he made 
memorandums in short-hand. His 
opinions of Clergymen were always 
= by their good preaching, un- 

lameable lives, and parochial! labours. 
(p. 140.) What he particularly dis- 
liked in preaching was “‘ railing at the 
Dissenters, as he worded it. The pros- 
titation of the pulpit to such unworthy 
ends, was a thing which he could not 
endure, nor the men that were guilty 
of it.” P. 144. 

He preached often to set an exam- 
S of that practice to the Clergy, and 

e was constant in his attendance at 
church, to induce the laity to do the 
same. 


‘* He always had a great opinion of the 
effects of good sermons, viz. those wherein 
the fundamental doctrines of religion were 
laid down distinctly, and clearly disentangled 
of the controversies about them, and where- 
in the practical duties of Christianity were 
pressed warmly and affectionately.” P. 145. 

**The subjects of sermons he wished to 
be the most weighty points, such as struck 
at the very root of evil principles and vicious 
dispositions ; such as if a man’s conscience 
be once touched with, it is in a manner im- 
possible for him (if he were given to think 
and consider) not to be both a moral man 
and a good Christian.” P. 153. 


As to those who did their duty by 
proxy, through non-residence, he used 
to say it would be well for them if 
they were not rewarded in the other 
world in the same way. P. 154. 

Some interferences of this good 
Archbishop would not be tolerated in 
the present day One instance is quar- 
rels between a Clergyman and his wife, 
but, we must add. be was reputed to 
be unfaithful to his conjugal vow.— 
Another was prohibition of the Sacra- 
ment, even to a Lord Mayor of York, 
and noblemen and baronets—to one of 
the lauer for keeping a woman. The 
delinquent disregarding two letters, 
the Archbishop handed him over to 
the Spiritual Court. P. 169. 

New though he preceeded thus 
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against notorious offenders, he disliked 
afl « Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners,” a thing much in vogue 
about the year 1697. 

His Grace’s opinions on this sub- 
ject, besides his conviction that such 
societies might be made instruments 
of private malice and officious molesta- 
tion, were these: 


‘The principal end for which these so- 
cieties were formed in London, was to pro- 
mote piety and all Christian virtues and 
graces among their own members ; and the 
meddling with others who were not of the 
society, was not brought on till of late, and 
still it is but a secondary end. Whereas the 
whole business and design of founding this 
society at Nottin » is to reform others, 
who are not of the society, by getting the 
laws to be put in execution against them. 
But as for the reforming themselves, or the 
improving one another in holy Christian 
living, there is little provision made. 
must confess I think it is of a great deal 
more consequence both to a man’s self and 
to the public, that he use all means possible 
to be devout, humble, charitable, and (in a 
word) in all things to live like a Christian 
himself, than to zealous in informing 
against others, who do not live like Chris- 
tians. The first is of certain benefit, both 
to a man’s self and others, but the other 
5! be often both indisereet and vexatious.” 

- 175. 

Of the bickerings, persecutions, and 
mischief, which such foolish societies 
would create it is unnecessary to speak, 
because it puts all men in the power 
of their neighbours; but as conceal- 
ment of treason is a civil crime, we 
do not see that the modern Constitu- 
tional Society (for instance), conducted 
by a man whom we have known from 
boyhood to be a correct character and 
man of talents (Sir John Sewell), or 
the Society for Suppression of Vice, by 
any means merit the opprobrium lavish- 
ed upon them. Treason, obscenity, 
and infidelity, ought in every reason- 
able man’s judgment to be suppressed, 
and not have a loop-hole to escape, 
through the honourable delicacy of in- 
dividuals, to turn informers, or through 
the expense of prosecution. With only 
the specific objects in view which have 
been mentioned, we see no ground for 
outcry ; for not one single principle of 
liberty or justifiable freedom of discus- 
sion is brought into question. 

We had before occasion to notice 
the slander of laying to the doors of 
the Clergy all the vices of the age; as 
if little dogs which can only bark and 
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not bite, were half so effectual to guard 
a house as mastifis, who can do both. 
An active police will in a few weeks 
do what no enthusiasts can hope for in 
a whole life ; because in dealing with 
persons ‘* whose consciences are seared 
with hot irons,” adversity or bodily 
suffering is the only efficient means of 
reform. All the Clergy can do is, to 
inculcate good principles. If vice 
abounds, it is the fault of the Magis- 
tracy; and the Archbishop thinks that 
the Clergy ought not to interfere, for 
the following reasons : 


**I do not take it to be proper for me, as 
a Clergyman, to take upon me either to 
erect, or to authorize any society for this 
purpose; nor do | think it proper to my 
function, if such societies be set up to do 
any episcopal act about them, any more than 
I think it proper to give orders to my Clergy 
about business that belongs to Justices of 
Peace.—The truth is, it seems to me that 
they would receive better directions for the 
carrying on their work, from the Charges 
that they may hear from the Justices of 
Peace at the Sessions, than they can from 
the Sermons of the Clergy.” P. 176. 


The Archbishop thought that any 
coalition of the Clergy with the Dis- 
senters, upon religious principles, was 
contrary to the constitution of the 
Church, and to the engagements which 
the Clergy are under to preserve it. 

This idea appears to us highly to 
vindicate those Clergymen who prefer 
the ** Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” and the “ Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” what- 
ever may be the opinions of many wor- 
thy Church-ministers, who are irregu- 
lar from intention and no other. 
The Arc bishop, nevertheless, draws 
a proper line, with rd to Church- 
men and Dissenters, viz. that they are 
only to differ in religious principles. 


“ Jam not against the coalition of Church- 
men with Dissenters in any matter where 
they can go together in promoting the com- 
mon cause of Religion or good manners. So 
far from that, I heartily wish them well. 
And it would be the most pleasing thing in 
the world to me, if we could all be united in 
one And in the mean time, while we 
continue separate, I would have all possible 
tenderness and kindness shewed to all good 
men amongst them.” P. 177. 

_For the service of village churches, 
his Grace thought persons of regular 
life, _ honest, and well-tempered, 
to be the fittest ministers ; in large and 
populous towns, those of greater learn- 
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ing and prudence. (p.191.) But as 
his Grace thus acted according to me- 
rit, he found, with regard to applica- 
tions of interest, that there were “‘ diffi- 
culties if he concealed his reasons, and 

eater difficulties if he gave them.” 

. 192. 

It is to be observed, that all these 
things were done under the full opera- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
that a Clergyman had then nothing to 
do but to consign offenders over to 
those Courts. 


This power was to end; and the 
Clergy still to be expected to make 
every body moral. hey, however, 
who think as statesmen, historians, 
and (in our judgment) critics, ought 
to think, i. e. abstractedly and philo- 
sophically, may be of opinion that in- 
stitutions professing to regulate affairs 
de animd, by the ecclesiastical pro- 
cesses, savour of barbarism. 

As to toleration, it is au indispensa- 
ble measure of sound policy, and 
merely allows persons to follow their 
own opinions, instead of adopting those 
of others, who may understand the 
subject much better. Moreover, we 
think that Toleration is an indispens- 
able adjunct to Protestantism, because 
the latter was entirely derived from 
exercise of the freedom of opinion, 
which, therefore, it cannot consistently 
refuse to others. The Toleration Act 
passed at last; and then the unjustly- 
persecuted Dissenters, like school-boys 
at breaking up, made gambols of 
church-duties, and would almost have 
exhumated the dead, that they might 

rform a burial service twice over. 

hey celebrated marriage, a civil con- 
cern (where property is at stake), with- 
out licence or banns (see p. 362), and 
their christenings, churchings, and bu- 
rials, were utterly intangible by law, as 
is ey confessed by Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Holt (p. 362), and therefore the 
Clergy were left without power. 


** Some of the first difficulties he met 
with in his diocese, were from Dissenters 
taking advantage of the Act of Toleration to 
break loose, and assume greater liberties 
than were designed them by the Act. (p.358.) 
Some people thought to shelter themselves 
under it (the Act), from ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, for not attending the worship of God 
in any place. Such there were in his own 
diocese, and though the Act does not in 
reality destroy or enervate the Bishop's 
power over such delinquents, yet it makes 
the exercise of it more difficult, and more 

liable 
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liable to be evaded than it was before.” 
P. 363. 


Add to this, that the Temporal 
Courts, by writs-of supersedeas (p. 
216), set aside the writ de excommuni- 
cato capiendo, and ‘the easiness of 
obtaining these writs of supersedeas 
was so well known by the practisin 
attornies in the country, that they di 
generally encourage ail sorts of people 
to stand out in defiance of the Church 
censure.” P, 216. 

Now when we consider that objec- 
tions were made to the marriage of 
persons who had not been baptized 
(see p. 205), we must admit that it 
could be no means of promoting vir- 
tue; and, in our judgment, it.was a 

rt of > emesernggay discipline grow- 
Ing out 0 . 

Seotin ean gunned of excommu- 
nication, &c. against a person for mar- 
rying the sister of his deceased wife, 
and refusing to separate from her. 
Here his Grace recommended a Cler- 
gyman to talk to them upon the sub- 
ject, and insist upon a total separation. 
(pp. 209, 210.) Now incest must, we 
think, in the view of reason, be limit- 
ed to connexions by blood ; and if first 
cousins can marry, where there is 
blood, why should mere propinquity 
be made an obstacle? Sedond we 
doubt not but certain of the prohi- 
bitory degrees were put into the table 
in papal times, for the purpose of get- 
ting more money by the sale of dis- 
pensations. In vol. II. pp: 127—134, 
the subject of these prohibitory degrees 
is amply discussed, and it is in p. 129 
confessed, that impediments no¢ exist- 
ing in the Levitical Law, have been 
put into the scale, “‘ because all the 
prohibitions being made purely upon 
account of nearness of kindred, those 
persons who are in the same nearness 
of kindred must be supposed to be alike 
prohibited.” (p. 130.) Thus relation- 
ship by consanguinity and affinity’ is 
made one and the same thing; which 
doctrine we affirm to be opposite both 
to nature and reason; for, in fact, a 
wife’s sister is no relation at all, but 
in custom and prescription, to the hus- 
band. The enlargement of the code 
was of papal manufacture, and we re- 
gret that the Reformation had not re- 
vised this code as well as others. 

We shall now take our leave, with 
simply remarking one important histo- 
rical fact; viz. that any desire on the 


part of Queen Anne to impede the 
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Hanover succession, and covertly fa- 
vour the Pretender, as has been re- 
peatedly asseverated, was utterly false 
and unfounded. (See p. 324.) But 
apse 4 a sin, sph seg: Ly eal 

to this point of history, the a 
tion of the tate cay Pree 
Wales, in conversation with her Ma- 
jesty, without blame. We have.also 
read that the Queen was worried to 
death by the factions among her Mi- 
nisters. It appears from this book, 
that her Majesty's life was passed in 
the most painful drudgery of canvass- 
ing for votes, &c. She was put into 
the situation of a hawker or lar 
for custom, or rather of a rider for the 
firm of her Ministers. How the Queen 
wheedled the Archbishop is amusing ; 
and it ended very naturally in a hope 
expressed by her Majesty, “‘ éhat he 
would always do what she desired.” 
P. 322. 

We assure our readers that there is 
a fund of information, ecclesiastical, 
political, and curious, in these import- 
ant volumes,—that they exhibit an 
Archbishop like many preceding and 
existing prelates, who wore his rochet 
and lawn-sleeves upon the inward as 
well as outward man. 


——— 
111. A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the sulject of New 

Churches, &c. 8vo. pp. 68. 

THE question here agitated, is, 
whether in the New Churches, Eccle- 
siastical offices of a certain kind can be 
legally celebrated ; and whether in par- 
ticular, marriage, which carries with it 
such an important train of interests 
and consequences, can, in virtue of the 
Acts of Parliament newly made with 
relation to these Churches, be legally 
solemnized ; for, says the wh any 
Harvey, 

*¢ It would give me leasure to be 
convinced aude Aye ay that our 
children or grand-children may find them- 
selves disinherited, and branded with the 
stamp of illegitimacy.” P, 67. 

And it is preposterous, that on ac- 
count of the extent of the parish of 
Lambeth, 

** A poor woman, just out of her lying- 
in room—residing at Norwood—where 4 
New Church is erected—should be obliged 
to walk five or six miles, to be churched, 
and to have her child tized, whatever 
may be the state of her health.” P. 65. 

We are certain, that no interests, 
no circumstances, render it a wish of 
apy 
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any Clergyman whatever (Bishop or 
Curate) to withhold Ecclesiastical of- 
fices to any person legally entitled 
thereto, bot that if there are difficulties 
in Acts of Parliament, it must be owing 
to omission or neglect of plain speak- 
ing. A jargon, certainly, law language 
has become, and though its high and 
beautiful reason is apparent, upon ar- 
gument before the Courts, yet the ori- 
ginal Acts themselves show, that there 
may be stammering and stuttering in 
writing as well as in speaking. 

We have heard, that when Mr. 
Pitt's Income Tax was first levied, the 
Town of Berwick-upon- Tweed was 
omitted in the Act; and that a cun- 
ning Lawyer, reg Be affirming 
that it was neither in England or in 
Scotland, obtained by virtue of the 
omission, a whole year's exemption 
from the operation of the said tax. 
We remember, in our younger days, 
that the “ town of Berwick -upon- 
Tweed” used to figure away in procla- 
mations, and its titular pretensions 
have not, as we know, been extin- 
guished by attainder. 

Odd things, therefore, obtain in tem- 
poral as well as Ecclesiastical docu- 
ments; but non omnia pos $ $3 
and we wish that the generalship of 
Lawyers was brought into action, as 
well as their jargon; for so we call 
that which must be put into the form of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, or Reeves’s 
History, before any person can under- 
stand a word of it. Some generalship 
might have been used in the late Mar- 
ringe Acts. If, as in Registers of Bap- 
tisms, the publications of banns had 
been in this form, “I publish the 
banns of marriage between A. son of 
B. and C. Roe, of D. (if any particular 
residence) in the parish of .... Batche- 
lor, and E. daughter of F. and G. Doe, 
of H. in the parish of I. Spinster,” &c. 
then those, who were capitally prose- 
cuting poor celibacy, might have been 
impeded in their e to procure sen- 
tence of death by a charitable applica- 
tion to parents for suspension of the 
proceedings, because his pretended 
murder breaking hearts, may be 
= justifiable homicide with regard 
to fortune-hunters. 

We find in the last Marriage Act, 
4 Geo. IV. cap: 76, the following 
words : 
wie, Provided always, and heme. 

? 1D Chapel in res vw 
each euthority (of marrying, Re] shall be 
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given, as aforesaid, there shall be placed in 


some conspicuous of the interior of 
such Chapel a notice in the words follow- 
ing: Banns may be published and Marriages 
solemnized in this Chapel.” 

This entirely removes the objection 
of Mr. Harvey, because every man 
who has a marriage celebrated in a 
Chapel not so authorized, does it at his 
peril ; but satisfied, as we are, that our 
political sentiments cannot be misin- 
terpreted, we feel, with him, that to 
render Acts of Parliament intelligible 
is a humble necessity, amountiug only 
to this, that the writing on a direction 
post be legible. 

One more remark—De Gustibus non 
est disputandum; and we do not like 
Churches being built in any other than 
the Gothick style of architecture ; nor 
such words as Banns may be, &c. in- 
scribed in any Church or Chapel what- 
ever. It looks to us like ** Licensed 
to deal in Coffee, Snuff,” &c. 

—@— 


112. Scientia Biblica: containing the New 
Testament, in the original Tongue, with 
the English Vulgate, and a copious and 
original —— of parallel Passages, 

inted in Words at th. In 3 vols. 
oan Booth. _ 
WHEN persons are proceeding on 

a journey, it becomes a serious impe- 

diment to their progress if they have to 

diverge every now and then, to make 
calls and visits; and the Student in 

Divinity is in a similar situation, if he 

has to look out all the parallel passages. 

These, however, it is most important 

to know, because it is an essential rule 

in theology, that if one text be ex- 
plained at the expence of another, 
which contradicts it, such explanation 
is unsound ; and moreover, these col- 
lections of the parallels bring all the 
heads of doctrine upon particular 
points, “into a focus. But there are 
things which recommend themselves, 
and this is one of them. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to enlarge upon ob- 
vious conveniences. It is sufficient to 
make such things known; and to state 
with regard to this book, in what man- 
ner the author has executed his task. 

We have great satisfaction in saying, 

that the present work contains many 

thousand parallel and illustrative pas- 
sages, more than any other compila- 
tion in existence. 

Pe Editor shall now speak for him- 
** The Editor solicits attention, particu- 

larly 
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larly to the arrangement of the parallels ; 
which, from the additional labour and 


anxiety naturally arising in effecting it, will 
mot, it is hoped, be considered as the least 
valuable part of the work. By a strict at- 
tention to the literal meaning of the Sacred 
text, and by carefully ascertaining the dif- 
ferent clauses of a verse, their disposition 
and connexion, and giving the parallels in 
their natural order, not only will the more 
immediate object of the work—the illustra- 
tration of the Scriptures—be most effec- 
tually secured, but material assistance will 
be afforded to young Ministers in the divi- 
sion and amplification of a text. The pa- 
rallels belonging to each member of a verse, 
are printed in distinct —— 

“In St. Luke’s Gospel, the arrange- 
ment of the parallels is such as to form a 
complete and distinct harmony of the Evan- 
gelists. Immediately after the text, the 
corresponding passages in the other gospels 
are given, and are printed between brackets; 
so that they may be read, either as a har- 
mony of the Evangelical histories alone, or 
in connexion with the other parallels.” 

*‘In order to preserve the punctuation 
and italick reading of the ‘ Authorized 
Translation,’ considerable care and applica- 
tion was required; but these will be amply 
recompeused by the great service which it is 
anticipated must result from them, i. e. in 
enabling ministers to quote in the composi- 
tion of their sermon, the passages given, 
without the trouble of turning to them in 
their bible ; and in pointing out to the un- 
learned reader those passages which are not 
found in the original, but are supplied in 
the translation.” - 

«In citing the various passages of the 
sacred volume, considerable care has been 
taken not to do them violence by too great 
a separation from their context. This has 
undoubtedly swelled the size of the work, 
but it has ensured to the reader the genuine 
meaning of the inspired writings. It is a 
fact universally acknowledged, that, by ab- 
scinding many passages from their respective 
contexts, the Scriptures may be adduced to 
support the most preposterous and revolt- 
ing opinions ; and it is to be deplored that 
too many sincere and conscientious Chris- 
tians give in to a practice pregnant with so 
many evils,” 

«* With the view of rendering the work 
as valuable as possible to the biblical student, 
the Greek text, printed from Mills’ edition 
of the ‘ Textus Receptus,’ is given with the 
authorized Euglish translation, accompanied 
with the various readings, which are highly 
important to the mere English reader in 
studying the sacred text.”* Pref. xxi. 

‘The Author announces an intention 
of undertaking the Old Testament upon 
the same plan, as soon as he has ob- 
tained five hundred subscriptions. We 
heartily wish him success. 
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113. A Letter to the Publick Orator of Cém- 
bridge University, on the Ordination’ of 
Non-Graduates, under the Ten Year Divi- 
nity Statute ; including Olservations on a 
Pampiilet by Dr. Michell, entitled, «<A 
Letter addressed to Lord Liverpool on the 
Catholick Question, Clerical Residence, and 
the State of Ordination.” 8vo. pp. 51. 

114. A Letter to the Right Rev. John, Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, respecting an additional 
Examination, or the total Abolition, of 
Ten Year Men, in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; to which are added, Observations 
on Mr. Samuel Perry's Letter to the Pub- 
lic Orator, and a Refutation of the Aceusa- 
tions contained therein against the Lord 
Bishop of London. By Philotheolegus. 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 66. 

IN consequence of the lamentable 
ignorance of the Clergy at the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, a statute was 
made, by which persons of twenty- 
four years old and upwards were al- 
lowed to enter * onl. at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and, after ten 
years, omitting the econ in Arts, to 
take those in Divinity. In conse- 
oo of this privilege, non-graduate 

slergymen may become Batchelors 

and Doctors of Divinity, by only a 
residence of three half terms, and the 
performance of certain exercises, which 
are merely formal. Under this statue, 
therefore, a Mr. Samuel Perry, School- 
master, of Shenfield in Essex* (who 
entered himself in the year 1814 of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in order 
to graduate in the regular way, but re- 
linquished so proceeding, on account 
of the greater convenience of the ten 
year statute), applied to the Lord Bi- 
shop of London for ordination. This 
the Bishop refused on account of the 
non-graduation of Mr. Perry. The 
latter wakes his appeal to the publick, 
in complaint of the presumed hardship; 
but his opponent replies, that part of 
the exercises of a ten-year-man being 
a sermon in the University Church, 
the statute was of course strictly limited 
to persons already in Holy Orders. He 
then expatiates upon the further mis- 
chief of this statute ; and we most cor- 
dially agree with him. 

The condition of graduation, pre- 
vious to conferring Holy Orders, is 
imposed, in order to preserve learning 
in the Church, and present a season- 
able limit to the otherwise indefinite 
number of candidates for the ministry. 


* In justice to Mr. P. it is fit to observe, 
that he is a classical scholar. 1 
t 
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Tt would certainly be monstrous, that 
a man could enter himself at a Univer- 
sity, he carrying on the trade of a 
horse-dealer (a very common practice 
with certain non-graduate Clergymen), 
keep three half-terms, and at the end 
of ten years throw up business, solicit 
Holy Orders from a Bishop, and shine 
forth a Doctor of Divinity. In our 
eg no man ought to hold a 
iving in England who is not a M.A. 
of Oxford or Cambridge in the regular 
way ; for it is certainly hard that a man 
who earned his trifling portion of Latin 
and Greek at a day-school of fourpence 
a week, should obtain the same pecu- 
niary benefits, as he whose education 
at school and the University has cost 
one thousand pounds. 

If a necessity of ordaining Non- 
Graduates be indispensable, let it be 
an act of favour in the Bishops, con- 
ferred only on men of eminent talent, 
or acquired knowledge, who can re- 
turn the honour and kindness by re- 
flecting high credit upon the order, 
and acting in its support. To claim 
ordination under the ten year statute 
is, however, a palpable absurdity; and 
as that alone is the case before us, we 
can only compliment Philotheologus 
for his wise and judicious view of the 


subject. 
> -— 

115. Sketches of Biography, designed to 
show the influence of Literature on Cha- 
racter and Happiness. By John Clayton, 
Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 402. 


‘ THIS is a neat and yp esa a 
igest, upon the general biograph 
 — dedion al pinslaion, 
though founded upon the common 
error of considering negative innocence 
Superior to positive excellence. Man 
of the characters will not, in the esti- 
mation of posterity, exceed the rank 
of good and worthy men; but the 
object of the Author is to show what 
is happiness, and much of this he very 
justly places in having literary pursuits. 
He very strongly recommends compo- 
sition for this purpose, because he ob- 
serves from Middleton, “ that Litera- 
tare adorns prosperity, and is a refuge 
and comfort in adversity.” 

**In the course of my travels, I have 
seen many a promising and fine young man 
gradually ted > detetion, quiiiog, and 


ruin, merely by the want of means to 
make a solitary evening pass pleasantly. I 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Pant Il. 


E 
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abode of purity, peace, and delight, his pe- 
ternal home, to acquire a taste for reading 
and writing. At every where he may 
reside long, either in land or on the 
Continent, let him study to make his apart- 
ments as attractive and comfortable as pos- 
sible, for he will find a little extraordinary 
expence so bestowed at the beginning, to 
be good economy in the end: let him read 
the best books in the language of the 

in which he lives; and above all, let him 
never retire to rest without writing at least 
a page of original comments on what he 
has seen, read, and heard in the day. This 
habit will teach him to observe and discri- 
minate, for a man ceases to read with a de- 
sultory and wandering mind, which is utter 
waste of time, when he knows that an ac- 
count of all the information which he has 
gained must be written at night. His rule 
of conduct, with regard to society, will then 
be good company or none, and he will find 
literature the tector of independence, 
the promoter opm and refinement, and 
the guardian of religion, in principle and 


practice. 

** Of the three great sources of earthly 
enjoyment, reading, conversation, and com- 
position, it is remarkable that two are soli- 
tary. Over books, it is not uncommon to 
yawn in languor and weariness; in conver- 
sation with animated and intelligent friends, 
the hours uncounted; but the most 
soothing, the most absorbing, the most 
constantly es +9 of all occupations is 
composition; for it can enable a man to 
forget pain, neglect poverty, and every ill of 
life except remorse, and the suffering of near 
connexigns. 1 therefore advise every one to 
compose at least a journal, but I do not 
advise all my refiders to follow my example 
by taking the hazard of publication. If 
fame or profit be expected, there must be 
anxiety, and there may be disappointment.” 
Pref. vi. vii. 

This statement is too highly colour- 
ed; for musick and drawing are as 
much sources of innocent felicity as 
—— and the process of writ- 
ing fluently having been acquired, pa- 
tient compilation bids fairer to form 
successful authors; but we would no 
more recommend all young men to 
turn Writers, than to turn Talkers. 
** Old heads cannot be put upon young 
shoulders,” and it is utterly impossible 
for youth to think accurately upon 
subjects connected with the actual 
knowledge of life, withowt which 
knowledge composition upoa general 
subjects is not worth a straw. 

We shall give one more extract, be- 
cause it is extremely interesting. It is 

an 
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an account of the private life of the 
excellent Bishop Porteus. 

«* Our hour of breakfast is ten. Imme- 
diately before it, the Bishop calls his family 
peer a prays with them, and gives them 
his blessing. The same thing is constantly 
done after supper, when we for the 
night. In the intervals of » and in 
the evening, when there is no company, his 
~ Lordship sometimes reads to us. After 
breakfast we separate and amuse ourselves as 
we think proper, till four, the hour of din- 
ner. At six, when the weather is fair, we 
either walk or make a visit to some of the 
Clergy or Gentry in the neighbourhood, 
and return about eight. We then have 
music, in which I [Dr. Beattie] am almost 
the only performer; my audience is very 
willing to be 6 Sundays we re- 
pair at eleven to the small but neat Church, 
the congregation are exemplary in their de- 
corum—the prayers are well read by the 
Curate, and the Bishop preaches. After 
evening service, during the summer months, 
he generally delivers from his pew a cate- 
chetical lecture addressed to the children, 
who for this purpose are drawn up in a line 
before him slong the area of the Church. 
In these lectures, he explains to them, in 
the simplest and clearest manner, yet with 
his usual elegance, the fundamental and es- 
sential principles of religion and morality ; 
and concludes with an address to the more 
advanced in years.” P. 286. 

Well does our Author characterize 
this mode of living, as that which con- 
tains nearly all the elements of human 
happiness, because it implies amiable 
dispositions, refined society, and time 
rationally employed in acts of rw 
God, and utility to mankind. e 
would add, that 5. Cae details of private 
life, not only furnish the most interest- 
ing but most edifying forms of bio- 
graphy, which in our judgment is best 
composed of such details, anecdotes, 
and dialogues. Without these we can 
have no portrait of the character—no 
distinctive features—no estimate of the 

uliar bearings of disposition and 
bits, and no precise ideas of intellec- 
tual powers. 


116. Nineteenth Report of the Directors of 
the African Institution. + 8vo. pp. 334. 
THE Slave Trade is piracy of the 

most nefarious and unnatural kind ; 

and, by the common law of sense, 
every man engaged in it ought to be 
hanged, because his criminality is that 
both of murder and robbery. New 
lights are however thrown upon the 
subject by this Report, which has fur- 
nished us with some hopes of adding 


further preventives. Inthe neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, settlements have 
—- ee civilization is 
making conside rogress. Now 
this is the very thing “aesltable. Ex- 
tend such settlements to the coasts, 
where there are marts of slaves. Make 
them eee for all slaves who can 
escape, and empower their governors 

seize all the oe and their bone 
cargoes. Make it also a capital felony 
for any man to purchase a slave, what- 
ever be his nation. But the Report 
has some masterly arguments concern- 
ing the impolicy of the slave system, 
which shows, that we, as a commercial 
people, can have no hopes of opening a 
successful trade while the Slave Trade 


exists. 


“ The civilization of Africa never can 
ew until the Slave Trade is put down 

yond a hope or possibility of return, for 
the ag of a slave shi demoralizes 
the whole neighbourhood.” P. 52. 


The Portuguese, it seems, a nation 
full of convents, crosses, and the va- 
rious theatricals of ultra-religion, au- 
thorize the Slave-Trade by Law, and 
it appears, that they have in more than 
one instance saved themselves the ex- 

nse of the purchase-money by attack- 
ing towns in the night, killing those 
who resisted, and carrying off the sur- 
vivors. P. 54. 

Upon these facts the Society make 
remarks, and as they are very philoso- 
phical, novel, and sound, we hope that 
our readers will peruse the extract. 
They will previously recollect, that the 
nations which are in the vicinity of 
the Slave factories, are kept in a conti- 
nual state of warfare, by the profit of 
making and selling Slaves. 

** Men will not sow a field to day, which 
is to morrow to be the place of battle. 
The present King of the Sooliinas, in his 
conversations with Captain Laing, recurred 

ntly to the strong temptation to con- 
tinue the trade in slaves, whilst white men 
could be found to purchase them; because, 
money (he said) was got for them so easily 
and certainly, whilst new modes were doubt- 
ful until tried, and might take much trouble 
to establish. Here is a great and immediate 
cause of the degradation of Africa, for 
which Europe is mainly accountable, and 
which Europe can remove. It is only when 
a sufficient period shall have elapsed after a 
total suppression of the Slave Trade for its 
last effects to have died away, that the time 
will have arrived, when, with the Jeast de- 
cency or to fairness, apy one can 


pretence 
Pronounce a judgment against the — 
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lities, either of Africa, for an extended com- 
merce, or of its inhabitants for the arts aud 
institutions of Europe. That the Slave 
Trade is directly answerable for that alledged 
inferiority of which it afterwards seeks to 
take such criminal advantage, is proved by 
a fact, which has often been adverted to, 
and in which Africa is an exception to every 
other quarter of the globe. Civilization 
elsewhere, ey | growing out of com- 
merce, has been first seen on the shore, 
and by the river side ; — afterwards 

on by d into the more inland 
conn But Park found the interior of 
Africa in an advanced condition, compared 
with the coast; and Captain Laing, in his 
late journey from Sierra Leone to Sooli- 
mana, a distance less than that between 
York and a | “one the same suc- 
cessive degrees of civilization, roachi 
almos¢ to different stages of ine, ate 
receded from the Slave Trade and the sea. 
The Soolimas were more intelligent than 
the inhabitants of any country through 
which he had passed to reach them; and 
the people of Sa who lay in ‘a line 
more backward still, were proved, by their 
manufactures and their arts, to be propor- 
tionably farther advanced. Thus has this 
horrible commerce reversed @ law in the 
history of the human race, so that the im- 
provement of a nation is measured by the 
difficulty of its communications. A lawful 
commerce and a pure religion will be alone 
sufficient to remove this anomaly and re- 
proach.” P. 56 seq. 

Every body knows the remarks of 
Gibbon and other philosophers, con- 
cerning the intellectual inferiority (as 
presumed) of Africans to Europeans. 


—-@— 

117. A Key to the Book of Psalms. By the 
Rev. Thomas Boys, 4. M. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Curate of St. Dunstan's 
in the West, London ; Author of * Tactica 
Sacra.” &c. 8vo. pp. 328. 


WE have before explained the sys- 
tem of parallelism or rhythm (to which 
in fact the peculiarity of the scriptural 
style is owing), in our review of Mr. 
Boys’s former work the ‘* Tactica Sa- 
cra” (see vol. xcrv. i. 619). This is 
an application of the same principle to 
the Pealms, but more elaborately ex- 
ecuted. In the Appendix, No. IV. 
we have a new discovery, viz. that the 
rhythm, in which the classical prose 
writers composed, sometimes at least, 
partakes of the nature of that species 
of parallelism, which is called the in- 
uoverted ; i. ¢. where the last portion 
answers to the first, the penultimate to 
the second, as in the following verse. 
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A 
‘ atey pron He sojniny 


With strange gods: 
B 

With abominations 
' A 

Provoked they him to 
Where aa show two ph lelism, 
ene Set SS eee lelism also. 
- 5. 


Now Mr. Boys finds analogous com- 

ition in the ge below quoted 
rom Velleius Paterculus, and adds, 
that the natural order of the words 
may be found by the following rule: 


** First, take the words at one extre- 
mity of the sentence or clause, then those 
at the other; then in the same 
way with the portions that remain, till you 
arrive at the centre, and the words thus 
taken will stand in their natural order. 

«« Et Lucullus, eummus alioqui vir, pro- 
fuse hujus in edificiis, convictibusque et 
apparatibus luxuria primus auctor fecit.” 

** Here I begin by taking the words at 
the beginning, ‘Et Lucullus, summus 
alioqui vir.’ i then take the word at the 
end, ‘ fuit.’ The remaining ion will 
then be, ‘ profuse hujus in edificiis, con- 
victibusque et apparatibus luxurie primus 
pone Here I take the two Godt an 
* primus auctor,’ then the two inni 
aan * Profuse hujus.’ We aie por 
remaining ‘ in edificiis, convicti » ot 
apparatibus luxurie.’ Here I take last 
word ‘ luxuriz,’ aud nothing now remains 
but the central ug > : —_—— 

et apparatibus.’ is method 
es , I get the words in their natural order, 
© Et Lucullus, summus alioqui vir—fuit— 
rimus auctor— hujus—luxurie— 
in edificiis convictibusque et apparatibus’.”” 
Pp. 229, 230. 


From Cicero's Orations, and other 
works, we think that styles were in 
part formed mechanically by rhythmi- 
cal rules, which are now lost, and the 
words and clauses sorted and pointed 
according to those rules, for the pur- 


of producing a tical effect. 
r. Boys gives us a perfect parallelism 
in Livy. 
a | Brutus Ardeam 


b | Tarquinius Romam venerunt. 
b | Tarquinio clause porte, exiliumque in- 
dictum 
a | Liberatorum urbis lata castra accepere. 
We mention Livy, because it has 
been noted that some of his clauses 
absolutely fall into hexameters. Such 
things could not, if repeated frequently, 
be matters of accident. Students, who 
may 
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may like to improve upon these hints, 
will find great use in Mr. Boys’s work. 

Buonaparte (speaking of business) 
said, “‘ there is no telling what women 
will do;” and we shall make a paral- 
lelism by saying, ‘‘ there is no telling 
what blockheads will think ;”’ a remark 
we make, because it seems ‘* some such 

rsons have found danger” in these 
EF riptaral investigations! (see p. 3.) 
Others have thought very highly of 
Mr. Boys’s work, and sodo we. The 
book is very instructive and curious, 
as a key of y Bane ore hitherto locked 
up from the world at large. 


. ® al 
118. The Fruits of Faith, or Musing Sinner, 
with Elegies, and other moral Poems. By 

Hugh Campbell, of the Middle Temple, 

Illustrator of Ossian’s Poems. 12mo. pp. 

170. 

A VILLAGE Schoolmaster, who 
had written a poem upon the Redemp- 
tion, complained bitterly of one Milton 
(as he stiled him); for when he went 
to solicit subscriptions, he was repri- 
manded for his presumption in attempt- 
ing such a subject, after the said Mil- 
ton; which rebuke he thought hard, 
because upon borrowing and examin- 
ing the Paradise Lost, he found that it 
did not contain so many books and 
lines as his own poem. We think, 
that many modern poets entertain the 
same opinions concerning religious 
poetry as the schoolmaster, viz. that 
the matter is not the main point; but 
we on the contrary have been taught 
to‘ think, that sublimity is the indis- 
pensable characteristic of religious 
poetry, and we know that Dr. John- 
son lays down the same position. 

Mr. Campbell, who has written 
soiie works of reputation in prose, 
will therefore attribute to our prejudices 
any apparent neglect of his religious 
poem. We do not deny animation, 
generous feelings, and a moral and 
antiable character to his muse ; but on 
lofty subjects we want ‘‘ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn,” “‘ the 
Master’s hand and Prophet's fire.” 
"lhe rest of the poems are chiefly sugar- 
plumbs for spinsters. One of these 
fair-ones had, it seems, the honour of 
being kissed by the King of France on 
his public entry into London, and ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany the Du- 
chess d’Angouléme, Our author says, 


that had he been the King of France, 
he should not have been contented 
Very likely ; 


with ene kiss. but we 
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‘think such females as thrust themselves 





[xev. 


among mobs to be kissed, to be for- 
ward misses, and more deserving of 
reprehension than compliment. 


—~o— 

119. The Semi-sceptic, or the Common Sense 
of Religion considered. By the Rev. 1. T. 
James, M.A. 8v0. pp. 398. 

THIS is a masterly work, and pro- 
ceeds upon the evident principle that 
man can, in fact, prove nothing as to 
demonstration, because he must cha- 
racterize every thing according to his 
senses ; and in short, that metaphysics 
merely amount to what a particular 
person thinks upon particular subjects. 

For our parts we seriously think, 
that man is incapable of analysing his 
own faculties; and that metaphysics 


"are, with regard to such an analysis, 


what the Aristotelian was to the Baco- 
nian philosophy, mere arbitrary as- 
sumption. Our reason for so think- 
ing is, that our senses are too defective 
for the satisfactory elucidation of certain 
difficult intangible topics ; and that a 
metaphysician is one who sets up to 
be an astronomer without a telescope. 
No man can pursue the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter to its primaty atom, 
much more dissect the principles and 
powers which actuate it, so deeply as 


.to inform us in what their essences 


consist. 

According to experiment, all matter 
is comguut of an aggregate of parti- 
cles, none of which appear to be in 
absolute contact ; and could we pursue 
the enquiry to the minutest atom of 
each particle, that would probably be 
only another similar congeries. W hat- 
ever properties, therefore, matter pos- 
sesses, must be derived from a pervad- 
ing medium, and until we know the 
nature of that medium, we can never 
explain with philosophical accuracy 
the causes of action. Upon these 
grounds it is, that we consider meta- 

hysics to be fallacious; and the fol- 
owing extract from the works of the 
powerful author of Hudibras, will show 
that very strong inteilects coincide 
with us. 
‘«« The Metaphysick’s but a puppet motion, 
That goes with screws, the notion of a 
notion, 
The copy of a copy and lame dranght 
Unnaturally taken from a thought ; 
That counterfeits all pantomimick tricks, 
And turns the eyes, like an old crucifix ; 
That counterchanges whatso’er it calls 


B’ another name, and makes it true or false, 
‘Turns 
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Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into 


truth, 
By. virtue of the Babylonian’s tooth.” 
Butier’s Remains, i. 225. 

Theinterference of Metaphysicks with 
Religion, is however the more especial 
bearing of the book before us; and 
that a more empirical quack never 
medd!ed with medicine, than this im- 

postor with religion, is self-evident. 

hysicks are a real science, but Meta- 
pbysicks are the mere construction put 
upon physical subjects by a particular 
person. In short, it seems, that our 
incapability of comprehending the 
laws of our Being, was one instigating 
cause of Revelation ; and he who sets 
up to prove it unfounded, takes upon 
himself to determine the possible ac- 
tions of God, and in the words of our 
author (p. 261), ‘* to build up another 
Babel to storm the heavens.” 

Before we proceed to that part of 
the work from which we shall extract, 
we beg to enter our protest against the 
jargon of Kant being made ‘* part and 
parcel” of sound philosophy, because 
we believe that it is nothing more 
than a nomenclature of sesquipedalia 
verba, founded upon a mere éruism, 
viz. that we cannot think but accord- 
ing to the modes and forms which 
Nature has prescribed; i. e. we can- 
not walk, but upon our legs, nor see, 
but with our 

The basis 
this : 

“‘The mind only perceives and thinks 
upon the objects that are without, accord- 
ing to a certain law, or rather certain laws, 
existing within itself; and which laws may 
> wo agg ae wae set 
t er oO! ing, w inde t 
of the objects a Pp. i 

The inferences deducible from this 
truism, are however very important. 
They inform us that we are able to 
understand nothing except so far as 
concerns ourselves; and, of course, 
cannot see the real intention of nature 
in created objects, further than that 
limited boundary. 

We think our Author peculiarly fe- 
licitous in his illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of ** animal or mortal life,” and 
the “ thinking power,” as in themselves 
separate and distinct. P. 127. 

“ Life exists in the vegetable kingdom 
clearly apart from the thinking power: the 
same sort of life, too, is seen to exist in 


8. 
oF the Kantian system is 
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several parts of the animal frame, in those, 

for instance, which are void of sensation, as 

the sinews, nails, &c.; these have the tone 

of life, for they have a power of resisti 

certain sealed agencies, while so living, 

geen ceases when vitality is removed.” 
- 127. 


The feius in utero, which is animat- 
ed, but does not think, is another 
happy illustration, used by our author. 
He then proceeds to attack the strong 
fortress of the materialists, viz. that 
the powers. of mind cease to exist upon 
the decease of the animal frame, by 
showing that the said fortress is a mere 
house of cards: 


*« The thinking power, it is true, seems 
never to take its residence in any body, ex- 
cept while it is in that state which is fitted 
for its agency. But this is all which can 
be said; aud though our breath is thus 
connected with this thinking power, yet 
thinking is not breathing; a man can hold 
his breath at will, but cannot stop his power 
of thinking—his consciousness of existence 
is not to be dismissed even for an instant, 
by any exertion of his will.” P. 130. 


The physical truth seems to be, that 
both animation and the thinking prin- 
ciple are divine elementary properties, 
which, as being divine, are indestruc- 
tible by man, for though we may <le- 
stroy instruments of sound, we cannot 
destroy sound itself, nor any one known 
law of nature. 

Some positions of our Author, we 
feel inclined to doubt, viz. that no 
similarity is observable between the 
external object creating an impression 
on the mind, and the taternal impres- 
sion itself (p. 136). From the experi- 
ments made in optics, upon the retina 
of the eye, this remark is not just with 
regard to visible subjects; and it has 
been mooted whether it is possible to 
have an abstract idea of an object, 
without the intrusion of a representa- 
tion of it. The dispute however is. of 
no moment, for the well-known in- 
stance of a shadow proves that there 
may be, notwithstanding the Hyberni- 
cism, existence without actual re 
Itappears from Dr. Hibbert’s admirable 
work upon apparitions, that the exhi- 
bition and exercise of the thinking 
principle are only affected by organs, 
not the principle itself, which seems 
to be unassailable. 

Mr. James is a strong and well-in- 
formed writer; and his work does him 
much credit. 

120. Characters 
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120. Characters omitted in Crabbe’s Parish 
Register, with other Tales. By Alexander 
Balfour, Author of ** Contemplation,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 277. 

METAPHYSICS are the bane of 
poetry; and it is astonishing that nu- 
merous as are the writers of it, none 
of them seem to know the cause of 
their failure. Poetry, however, is as 
intimately connected with imagination, 
as music is with sound, and expresses 
itself by figurative representation, like 
the Orientals and nations in infancy, 
where abstract ideas are not yet formed 
into science ; = = this is a 
for poetry is only the painting of mat- 
con al biaain, sablimity, and emotion, 
as they exist in Nature ; in short, 

try is the picturesque of language. 

t must have effect, or it is good for 

nothing. Half the poetry which is 

written, is however nothing more than 
naked dreary common. 

Mr. Balfour, though upon the whole 
so gloomy as almost to invite misan- 
thropism, avoids metaphysical prosing, 
and gives us only natural sentiment 
properly expressed by sensible images, 
and of course we sympathize with him. 
Speaking of the pregnant wife of a 
Sailor killed in battle, which unfor- 
tunate female upon receiving the news 
of his death, died with the shock after 
bringing forth a posthumous son, Mr. 
Balfour says, 

«* By stranger's hands his mother’s shroud 

was drest ; [rest— 

And strangers bare her to her house of 

Untimely nipt, in youth and beauty’s bloom, 

No tear of sorrow trickling on her tomb; 

No dimpling smile suffus’d the cheek of joy, 

No bosom glow’d and bless’d the orp 


boy; 
No father’s love for him this oating 
sought [brought ; 
By Pen. ay to this hallow’d fountain 
No mother near, the sacred vows to share, 
Her heart responding to the pastor’s prayer, 
The child more helpless than the creeping 


worm, 
Is left alone to meet life’s blighting — 
- 10. 

Favourable as is our opinion of Mr. 
Balfour’s style of writing poetry, we 
really do not like the subjects. They 
are often disgusting in se—Chandler’s 
shops (p. 158)—Old Maids having 
bastards by beardless s (p. 122), 


&c. It is the rule of the Abbé du 
Bos, that nothing revolting should be a 
part of poetry. A man cannot exhibit 
a bloody head, just cut off, in a 
Tragedy. 
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12). laggy at aig os bas per 

» on the mprovements proposed and 

— ing om in the Western Part of 
London. 8vo. pp. 37. 

THE great increase of the Metropo- 

lis and the Watering-places is to be 

ascribed to the enormous enlargement 


of monied capital and income, inde.’ 


pendent of territorial revenue. Hun- 
dreds of fundholders, mo » an- 
nuitants, pensioners, merchants, &c. 
&c. and hosts of tradesmen, to supply 
their wants, buy or occupy houses in 
town, and from August to November, 
migrate to the watering- places, or 
make tours. The country gentlemen, 
with some exceptions, on the con- 
trary, have given up town-houses, 
and only reside in London for a very 
few weeks at hotels, or in furnished 
dwellings. The late long war, and 
the national debt, in short, appear to 
us to have been the main agents of 
thus extra-peopling the places in ques- 
tion, because the said war and debt 
have created thirty millions more an- 
nual income, the greater part of which 
is spent within the sound of Bow bells. 
ith new buildings improvement 
ought of course to be connected ; and, 
as to the best plan of a crowded city, 
we have a capital model in Bath. But 
in that place did not exist the grand 
impediments which prevail in 
don, viz. the previous destruction of 
existing property at enormous ex- 
pence. ‘“ London,” as ourauthor says, 
(p. 6), ‘is so destitute of fine buildings, 
ornamental gates, &c. that, from. its 
wide, dusty, un-avenued approaches, 
it has more the air of a vast overgrown 
town, than of a magnificent city.” In 


short, it is plain, that we discover 
none of the fine buildi until we 
advance into the heart of the town, 


and there they are smothered. 
London, in fact, has no outside 
front; and, to show it off, the r 
places for its magnificent buildings 
would be the banks of the river on 


both sides, the habitations of indivi- - 


duals, streets of houses, &c. being 
thrown back in the North-side of the 
Strand. The shores would then be 
lined with palaces, and have the same 
aspect, as it has, where Somerset and 
the Custom-houses now embellish it. 
That this would be the grandest pos- 
sible improvement, because it would 
include the river and bridges in the 
view, is, in our judgment, undeniable. 


tive 








Wherefore insiead of moving decora--: 
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author pro 7 >» we would 
place them on a line with the Adel- 
hi, fill the bank between Black- 
Friars and the Custom-house, with 
Halls of ‘the me 4 Companies, con- 
nect wharfs with the ames b 
arched tunnels, and hide the me 
behind the buildings on the bank ; 
make subterraneous railways to the 
Custom-house ; make Thames-street a 
Bond-street for city beaux ; in short, 
de many other things, perfectly fea- 
sible no doubt, for what is not so to 
joint-stock companies? who, how- 
ever, we sadly fear, must go to the 
Devil to deal with him for the means 
of executing their projects; at all 
events ultimately to stay with him, 
either in remuneration of his aid, or 
in punishment for swindling. 

A great part of London (say the 
newspapers) is however to be butch- 
ered for a certainty, and to be cut out 
into handsome joints, not steaks and 
chops, of which it has already too 
many in the form of streets, courts, 
said Uimee. We beg the projectors not 
to forget removal of the markets to 
recesses behind thoroughfares. 

An improvement of facility, recom- 
mended by our author, is judicious, 
viz. conversion of the grass-plot round 
the eanal in St. James’s-park into an 
> a shrubbery or ornamented park. 

. 14 


He also reprobates four palaces with- 
in the space of a mile, enough only for 
asingle one, viz. Carlton and Buck- 
ingham Houses, St. James’s and Y ork- 
place. In point of fact, Kensington 
alone presented sufficient domain for 
the palace of the Sovereign. There are 
space, insulation, w and water, 
ready-made, and (we believe) the ca- 
pability of a fine frontage, as a finish 
of Hyde-park, without sufficient vici- 
nity to be annoying. 

wo great evils, the insufficiency of 
the Strand and Thames-street > 
thoroughfares, ought to be removed. 
Our author observes (p. 20), that owing 
to the bend of the river being convex 
on the Middlesex side, and only con- 
cave on the other, a very. convenient 
road to the City might be made on the 
Surrey bank, and much nearer, because 
it would only be the chord of the are, 
formed by river. At present the 
Strand and Thames-street are barely 
wide h for the shadows of the 
objects, which try w them, be- 
cause shadows may yield to pressure, 
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bat it would be as easy to squeeze a 
shoal of herri a mile long and 
broad, into the same length of the 
Paddington Canal, as to make the 
present width of these two streets suf- 
ficient for the ngers. We there- 
fore think (so intolerable are the nui- 
sances) that abatement of them, even 
at the national expence, would be jus- 
tifiable. 


oO 
122. Faustus: his Life, Death, and de- 
scent into Hell, 12mo. pp.251. Simp- 
kin and Qo. 

THE tale of the supposed league of 
Faustus with the Devil has ay rise 
to many a romance, and has been seve- 
ral times dramatised, and received with 
applause on our own boards; but in 
every case the original tale has been so 
perverted, as to be hardly recognized. 

This volume, as the title page im- 
ports, is ‘‘translated from the Ger- 
man,”’ but who was the German au- 
thor we are not informed; though we 
are told that a bad French translation 
was published soon after the appearance 
of the original German. The latter 
was adorned with excellent engravings, 
a specimen of which, illustrating the 
account of the Corporation feast, forms 
the frontispiece of this English version, 
and is well executed. 

But we mast proceed to the ‘ Life.” 
The ambitious Faustus imagining that 
the study of the sciences was the near- 
est way to honour and reputation, dis- 
covered the art of — This dis- 
covery being received with lukewarm- 
ness, he was reduced almost to beggary 
and starvation. ‘To avert the horrors of 
such a situation, he travelled from May- 
ence to Frankfort to sell one of his La- 
tin Bibles to the magistracy. At this 
time Mayence was greatly agitated in 
consequence of the dreains of Father 
Gethart, a Dominican Monk, respect- 
ing the lovely nun Clara, niece of the 
Archbishop. Meeting with disappoint- 
ment at Frankfort, Faustus determined 
upon entering into a league with Sa- 
tan, and, according to custom, drew 
the horrid circle. On this day his Ma- 
jesty ve a grand route, the particu- 

ars of which are finely detailed. The 
Prince’s table was supplied with the 
luxuries of the souls of ‘‘ éwo popes, a 
conqueror, a celebrated philosopher, and 
a recently canonized saint ;” whilst the 
**mean and vulgar herd” were fain 


to content themselves with the com- 
mon food, lately arrived from the 
French and German armies. After 

dinner, 
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dinner, as usual, the Chairman makes 
a speech, and informs his guests of 
the oecasion of the festival. In this 
Satanic ——_ his infernal Majesty 
prophesied that the invention of print- 
ing would create sects, and by raising 
the heat of the sectaries, tend to dis- 
tch a few more souls to the shades 
dew. From this specimen, we have 
no very high opinion of this royal pro- 
phet’s talents, for though the inven- 
tion of printing has given rise to nu- 
merous sects, it has been a blessing 
rather than a curse. Instead of feed- 
ing the cannibals of his Satanic Ma- 
jesty’s ‘‘ wide domain,” it has pre- 
vented’man from falling into that de- 
grading ignorance and bigotry which 
was the source of all previous evils. 
Having sprung out of the circle, and 
exclaimed ‘‘ [ am thy Lord,” Faustus 
resolved to fill the cup of pleasure, and 
command the fulfilment of his wishes. 
The senate of Frankfort hearing of the 
lendid visit of the Devil (who they 
ought ‘a secret envoy of his Impe- 
rial Majesty”) to Faustus, came to 
the resolution of purchasing the Bi- 
ble of Faustus, previously refused, and 
invited them to a dinner at the Mayor's 
house. It was now Faustus’s turn to 
act the hero; and accordingly to make 
the City a present of the Bible on gall- 
ing conditions. See p. 57. 
At page 59 the Devil (Leviathan) 
owns that he had never seen the ugly 
ople of Frankfort equalled, except 
C “the inhabitants of an English 
town, when dressed in their Sunday's 
best; envy, malice, curiosity, and ava- 
rice, said he, are here and there the 
sole springs of action, and both places 
are governed by a pitiful mercantile 
spirit, which prevents them from being 
ge wicked or nobly virtuous.” 
e suspect that these invidious re- 
marks upon the good people of Nor- 
wich, are the unnecessary interpola- 
tions of the translator, as his preface is 
dated at Norwich ;—but we trust not. 
Having previous to the feast seduced 
the Mayoress, upon promise of a title 
to her husband ; a very ludicrous farce, 
acted by way of revenge, was planned 
by Leviathan at the instigation of 
austus. The frontispiece is an ex- 
cellent illustration of this. ‘* Corpora- 
tion Feast.” After this adventure they 
journey to Mayence, and the Devil 
contrives that Faustus should seduce 
the lovely Clara previously mentioped. 
The Devil then led Faustus through 





a series of adventures, at different 
places, of the most disgusting descrip- 
tion, the latter sometimes acting the 
hero, murderer, and seducer. There 
is scarcely a crime in the whole calen- 
dar not mentioned in these volumes, 
either as committed by Faustus, or of 
which he was an eye-witness. At 
France he was present at the assassi- 
nation of the Duc de Berri, and the 
barbarous and cruel execution of the 
rich Duc de Nemours. Of the latter 
event we have the following pathetic 
account. 

“‘The tyrannic King had given orders 
that the Duke’s children should be placed 
under the scaffold, so that the blood of 
their father might drop through the boards 
upon their white robes. The cries which 
the wretched parent uttered at the moment 
his darlings were torn from him, struck 
terror to the hearts of all around. Tris- 
tan alone, who was the executioner, and 
the King’s most intimate friend, looked on 
with perfect coolness, and felt the sharpness 
of the axe. Faustus imagined that the 
groans of the unhappy parent would ex- 
cite heaven to avenge ou humanity. 
He lifted up his tearful eyes towards the 
bright blue sky, which seemed to smile 
upon the horrid scene. For a moment he 
felt himself strongly tempted to command 
the Devil to rescue the Duke from the hands 
of the executioner, but his troubled and 
agitated mind was i ing to 
any resolution. The Duke fell upon his 
knees, he heard the shrieks and lamenta- 
tions of his children, who were beneath the 
scaffold ; his own infamous death no longer 
occupied his mind; he felt, for the last 
time, and felt only, for these uufortunates ; 
big tears hung in his eyes—his lips trem- 
bled—the executioner gave the fatal blow— 
and the boiling blood of the father trickled 
down upon the trembling children. Bath- 
ed with paternal gore, they were then led 
upon the scaffold. They were shown the 
livid headless trunk, were made to kiss it, 
and then reconducted to their prison, where 
~ were chained up against the damp 
wall, so that whenever they took repose 
the whole weight of their bodies rested on 
the galling fetters. ‘To increase their mi- 
sery, their teeth were torn out from time 
to time.” 


In the “cursed isle” of England 
they saw crimes committed with so 
much coldness and impunity, that 
they quitted it with hatred and dis- 
gust. The character of ‘‘ these gloomy 
islanders” is spiritedly drawn by the 
Devil in the blackest colours, but with 
very erroneous ideas of our greatness. 

‘After seeing that almost all the 
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Courts of Europe resembled each other 
in wickedness and crime, they journey 
to Rome, where the scenes, acted un- 
der the protection of him who claims 
infallibility, are of the most depraved 
class. The object of Leviathan here 
was to exhibit the clergy to Faustus 
as the most depraved, the most ex- 
alted in rank being the most wicked. 
The Pope is made to commit crimes 
which, besides our want of room, we 
will not outrage decency to mention. 

After this they again visit Mayence, 
where Leviathan, after harrowing up 
the soul of Faustas by a recital of his 
crimes and their consequences, strew- 
ed the bloody members of Faustus 
about the field with fury and disgust, 
and plunged with the soul into the 
depths of hell, where his conduct is 
still more bold, aud where he receives 
the severest torture. 

We cannot but regret the publica- 
tion of this work, as being likely to 
lead the minds of youth into the vor- 
tex of crime; for every vice is repre- 
sented as easy and successfully accoin- 
plished. It carries its antidote, how- 
ever, in the Devil's sermon at the end, 
and in the Translator’s preface; but 
these things youth are inclined to con- 
sider as cant and hypocrisy. 

The tale itself is vigorous in con- 
ception, rich in invention, and glow- 
ing in description ; the characters are 
well sustained in every page ; and the 
gradual advancement of Faustus to 
the gloomy heights of despair well ex- 
hibited. ‘The work reflects great credit 
on the translator for the spirited man- 
ner in which it is executed. 


-—@— 
123. Davy on Divinity. 
(Continued from p. 443) 

WE cannot more properly resume 
Mr. Davy’s Discourses on this most 
important subject, than by usiug his 
own narrative: 

“The Editor might advert here to his 
former labours*, and to the means by which 
he effected them; particularly to the late 
Specimen of this Work, in One Volume, 
printed by himself. But being now too far 
advanced in the Decline of Life to undertake 





* Alluding to his “ System of Divinity,” 
printed by himself in 1795, &c.; 26 volumes, 
14 copies only,—(see p. 441.)—It is de- 
posited in the University Libraries at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge,—in the New Insti- 
tution, London,—in the Library of the 
Cathedral Church, Exeter, &c. 

Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Pant II. 
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the manual labour of the Press, and at no 
time able to multiply copies sufficient for 
public service (taking off but one page ata 
time), he now decli all att in 
that way: and (sacrificing, in this expence, 
the reserved provision for his latter days), 
he now presents to the public (in every way 
unsupported, after every solicitation for as- 
sistance), -an improved copy of his last 
Volume ; the whole extent of his former 
labours being too extensive (in his inferior 
an to produce, upon his own strength 
only. 

** The following subjects, being exten- 
sively applied, are, therefore, divided into 
Parts or Sectiuns, that the attention of the 
Reader may not be wearied ;—and also, that 
he may pause to consider one argument be- 
fore he proceeds to another. 

«« The Work itself, and the success of it, 
is humbly submitted to the Great Disposer 
of all things.” 


We do not find that the volumes 
have as yet been ever offered for sale ; 
but the worthy and intelligent author 
has gratuitously distributed more than 
160 copies of the work, with the fol- 
lowing separate introduction : 

** To the KING—To the Right Reverend 
the Arcu-Bisnors and Bisnors of Enc- 
LanD—To the Vice-CHaxcettors of our 
Universities—To the Professors of Divinity 
in each, and other distinguished Personages 
in the Kingdom, this Copy is humbly in- 
scribed.” 

_ There is given a List of “ the dis- 
tinguished persons to whom a Copy is 
sent,” with the following Circular 
Letter: 

«* Be pleased to accept (as tendered with 
due deference) the panying Vol ; 
containing the select proofs, from our best 
Divines, on the subjects therein specified :— 
The Contents vill shew the nature of the 
work, and the Index will render it of general 
and easy application. 

** Five Hundred, only, of the inelosed 
are printed, to the extent of the Editor's 
ability;—who, being now advanced beyond 
the 80th year of his age, and not expecting 
(in his inferior state) to see the full dis- 
persion of it, un-supported, by the tedious 
process of a formal sale, thus humbly pre- 
sents it. : 

‘* The seasonableness, the necessity, and 
advantage of this work is truly manifest ; 
for, though the Being of God is self-evi- 
dent, and we have many well-founded tracts, 
and excellent scattered proofs, with contro- 
versial defence, on the subjects of Christ's 
Divinity, the Holy Spirit, and the Sacred 
Trinity ; yet, we have no collected, consoli- 
dated body of arguments on these high 
points: and the Index (in order to the i- 








cation of them) must be truly profitable. 
“* No 
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** No expence hath been spared, in its 
production, to render it acceptable to the 
publick ; andif its intrinsic merit should be 
considered worthy of encouragement, the 
Editor must leave it to the publick, and to 
the addressed in particular, to devise ways 
and means for its more extensive circulation; 
and himself would consider the — of 
his days ily employed in the improve- 
amet baer art and faculties be 


longed for the purpose. 
Pee I = Sir, your most obedient humble 
Servant, W. DAVY. 


Lustleigh, Moretonhampstead, 
near Exeter, Devon.” 

*¢N.B. The Editor, desirous of dispersing 
his work into the hands of the most judi- 
cious, hath, in the foregoing List, directed 
it according to the best advice of his friends. 
And if any one, not included therein, should 
be desirous of a Copy for himself or friend, 
it will be regularly sent, upon due intima- 
tion.” 

A Preface of 13 pages forms a “ Pre- 
lude or Introduction to the several 
Subjects ;” which are comprised in four 
divisions, each called a ‘* Sermon,” 
but containing numerous “ Parts,” or 
Subdivisions : 

«« T. On the Being and Nature of God. 

« II. On the Divinity of Christ. 

«« IIT. On the Personality and Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. 

*« IV. On the Sacred Trinity.” 


Here we take leave of this pious and 
industrions Octogenarian ; _ heartily 
hoping that the short remnant of his 
days may be cheered by the applause 
and the bounty of the good and the 


affluent. 
—}--- 


124. A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, 
Measures, and Causes of Value ; chiefly 
in reference to the Writings of Mr. Ricardo 
and his Followers. By the Author of 
** Essays on the Formation and Publica- 
tion of Opinions,” &c. §c. Post 8vo. pp. 
255. 

WE were conversing over wine 
after dinner twenty years ago, with a 
commercial man of note, and uoting 
Adam Smith with warmth of feeling, 
when our Host observed (as we then 
thought illiberally), that if we wanted 
ail information on the subject, we 
must go to the Royal Exchange. We 
are now, however, of opinion, that our 
Host was in the main, right; and that, 
in point of fact, there is no such science 
whatever, in things, as Political Eco- 
nomy ; that the whole reality is merely 
an aheir of demand and supply, as ob- 


taining in civilized nations; and that 
there are no stable principles, or can 
be any, on the subject, further than 
these, that when the buyers exceed 
the sellers, things rise in value; and 
that when the fatter exceed the for- 
mer, they become cheaper ; and that, 
the phenomena, which political eco- 
nomists convert into laws of science, 
are no more than shifting circum- 
stances, growing out of the operation 
of demand and supply. 

‘ Prices of oa = shall peer 
uctuate—equality of demand and su 
ply, so that aun shall be van 
profit, and never a glut—self-acting re- 
gulations of the prices of labour and 
provisions, which shall not encroach 
upon the profits of capital—the ex- 
change always in favour of ourselves— 
these are excellent well-intentioned 
theorems, but which are ever and anon 
tossed in a blanket with great scorn, 
by lawless circumstances, that no power 

of Political Economy can reach. 

For our parts, we think that atten- 
tion to the principle and operation of 
demand and supply might produce 
great business good ; but that Politi- 
cal Economy, as now professed, is em- 
pirical, and will never effect any prac- 
tical utility whatever; for more than 
two thirds of it consists of jargon, 
which envelopes the subject in smoke 
of scholastic quibbles (like the French 
dissections of the parts of speech, 
Chambaud and his adnouns) about 
things intuitively comprehended, such 
as rent, profits, capital, &c.; which 
discussions for all practical purposes 
are as useless, as experiments on the 
decomposition of water are to a man 
who merely wants to know its quan- 
tum of power in driving one, two, or 
more water-wheels. 

We know that we are treading upon 
dangerous ground; and that we may 
be attacked with a heavy fire of Alge- 
braic and Mathematical A’s, B’s, and 
C’s, with ‘* if one shoe costs in labour 
one stocking, then two shoes will buy 
two stockings,” and so forth. But we 
are of the Bacon school of philosophiz- 
ing; we know that the country went 
on in a thriving way before Adam 
Smith was born; that the course of 
business is not affected in any form by 
his work, and that, certain evident 
points excepted, Political Economy is 
Aristotelian, unsupported by experi- 
ment, and a mere philosophical ro- 
mance, because business neither is nor 

can 
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can be conducted oe its pretended 
ep Every y knows the 
ines of Hudibras, 
« For what’s the worth of any thing, 
But so much money as "twill bring.’ 

And every body must also know, 


that when Adam Smith calls value , 


** the power of purchasing other ob- 
jects,” he only says the same thing as 
‘Butler has, viz. it has money’s worth, 
which is a truism. But the same 
Adam, that Adam the first man, whose 
Paradise was Political Economy, also 
says, that a “‘ commodity, which is in 
itself continually varying in its own 
value, can never be an accurate mea- 
sureof the value of other commodities;” 
to which our author, p. 177, adds the 
following, viz. ‘‘ that a measure of 
value, which cannot be practically ap- 
plied, is worthless.” 

The Author before us is a good shot, 
and much havock has he made among 
the best game in the preserves of Mr. 
Ricardo and others. To drop figure, 
he is au excellent logician, and his 
style for its precision and clearness is 
exceedingly He shows with re- 
lation to value, that every thing prac- 
ticable appears to be simply and sub- 
stantially this alone. 

«< If I know the value of A. in relation to 
B: and the value of B. in relation to C. 1 
can tell the value of A. and C. in relation to 
each other, and consequently their compa- 
tative power in purchasing all other com- 
modities.” P. 96. 

Still, value is in every way uncertain, 
and utterly dependent upon circum- 
stances, For instance, Pottery is very 
marketable at Surinam. In exporting 
it, we must add to the prime cost 
the interest of that cost, the ex- 
pence of freight, chance of breakage, 
insurance, custom duties, &c.; thus 
we give it an artificial value. When 
itis brought into market, the purchasers 
have no money, and the Pottery is 
bartered for Rum. A second calcula- 
tion is then made of the sale-price of 
Rum in England, freightage, leakage, 
custom duties, &c. as before. This is 
the mode in which mercantile business 
is conducted, and value is then a mere 
result of calculation. 

But things may have a stationary 
value. Mr. Smyth (Berkeley MSS. p. 
99) says, that in the time of Edward I. 

were twenty for a penny, which 
neither rose nor fell for 160 years, i. e. 
down tothe reign of Henry VI. Now 
we find from the Lex Mercatorum of 
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Malynes, that in the time of the 
Saxons, an ounce Troy of silver was 
divided into twenty pieces at the same 
time called pence; and so an ounce of 
silver was at that time worth no more 
than 20d. or 1s. 8d. which continued 
at the same value until the time of 
Henry VI. (See Wingate’s Arith- 
metick, p. 8, ed. 1720.) , there- 
fore, during these 160 years, me a 
a standard of value, because by com- 
paring the money prices of other articles 
with the quantity of eggs, which such 
money-prices would purchase, and then 
valuing the eggs by twenty fora penny, 
he gets at the precise worth of those 
other articles. 

In the same manner, at present, if 
we can find out two articles even ex- 
changeable for each other, in the same 
ratio, we then, in our opinion, have 
got weights and scales by which we 
may ascertain (if we may so say) the 
specifick gravity of value,—a Philoso- 

her's stone forsooth, for which the 
olitical Economists so labour in their 
Alchemical studies. 


= Maps and Plans illustrative of Hero- 

otus. 

126. Maps and Plans illustrative of Thucy- 
dides. 8vo. Vincent, Oxford. 

IF we were desired to mention a 
series of works calculated to assist the 
student in his progress, we should refer 
him to some publications which have 
lately appeared at Oxford. 

Of these, the two Atlases before us 
are not the least useful, They contain 
not only the general maps necessary 
for the study of Grecian history, but 
also plans and sections illustrative of 
particular passa in the Authors 
above-mentioned. To tell the inquirer 
that he will here find maps of Greece, 
Egypt, and the ram oo will not 
induce him to desert D’Anville, Ren- 
nell, or Barbié du Bocage :. but to in- 
form him that Scythia, with the track 
of Darius, the Herodotean world, the 
battle of Marathon, the bridge of 
Xerxes, the pass of Thermopylae, Sa- 
lamis, Platwa, Central Asia according 
to the Satrapies, Lib wg aw physi- 
cal Ta specihed, race (in- 
hutien Hawtonls ond Epirus), Sicily 
(with notices of the founders of the 
separate cities), Sybota, Stratos, Olpa, 
Pallene (with the siege of Potida), 


Amphipolis, Pylus and Sphacteria, the 
battles in the. Cressean Gulph, the 
siege of Plateea, with variations to suit 

its 
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its progress, Syracuse, Acarnania and 
Etolia, with a Chronological table of 
the period between Herodotus and the 
Peloponnesian war,—to inform him of 
this is to tell him, that these choro- 
graphical treasures, long locked up in 
expensive publications, are now given 
to the world. Gail and Reunell are 
the principal authorities, and the en- 

raver has executed his task with abi- 
Bey. The size is folding quarto, which 
in fact occupies only the space of an 
octavo. 


127. Skelton’s Engraved Illustrations of 


Oxford, 

(Continued from vol. xciv. partii. p. 256.) 

IT is a maxim with some of our ac- 
quaintance to purchase on/y the first 
number of periodical works, and they 
insist that by so doing they have the 
best specimens of each. However 
they may be borne out in some cases, 
(for we confess the idea is not altogether 
groundless), most assuredly had they 
selected the first, good as it is, as con- 
taining the cream of this publication, 
they would have found themselves the 
dupes of a theory, false when undiscri- 
minating. Mr. Skelton has not only 
kept his faith with the publick (and as 
times go this is no little merit), but has 
treated it with liberality. Half the 
volume is now before us, and in its 
progress we have observed with great 
gratification an improvement in each 
successive number. The result of such 
conduct is a high reputation, and is in 
itself an earnest of hke continuance. 

The six numbers published contain, 
Frontispiece composed of various inte- 
resting architectural details—Wroxton 
Abbey, a curious specimen of an old 
English mansion—Stanton Harcourt 
Church, and the interesting buildings 
in its vicinity—The Spencer aile in 
Yarnton Church, managed with much 
skilland taste—The Sepulchral Effigies 
in splendid attire, of the Wilcotes in 
Northleigh Church—The antient en- 
trance to Shirburn Castle—The details 
in Stanton Harcourt Church —The 
West end of Bloxham Church, with 
its beautiful spire, and the passing 
clouds behind, touched in a masterly 
manner — East end of Dorchester 


Charch, the point from which it is 
drawn so happily chosen, as, ifadopted, 
might become in our opinion very effec- 
tive as a scene for the theatre—Shir- 
burn Castle, a pleasing view—N. E. 

aap Church — West 


view of Adder 








[xev, 


entrance to Ifley Church, a most ad- 
mirable plate—Interior of Ewelme 
Church, showing the font, with its 
immense cover of elegant wbernacle 
work —Roman entrenchment near Dor- 
chester—S. E. view of Dorchester 
Church—The Chaucer and Suffolk Mo- 
numents in Ewelme Church, a splendid 
display of architectural ornament— 
West entrance to Bloxham Church, 
This chaste specimen of the pointed 
style of Edward I. is a door-way form- 
ed of three receding arches struck from 
the same centres, the uttermost sup- 
porting canopies in gradation so as to 
contain the twelve Apostles ; and over 
the apex a larger one, within which is 
seated the Saviour, about to judge the 
world. An Angel on either side sup- 
vorts the emblems of his passion, one 
eat the cross, the other the spear 
and crown of thorns, On his right are 
the just arising from their tombs, the 
lids of which, we may remark, are 
wider at the head than the feet, and 
marked longitudinally with the cross ; 
and on his left the wicked falling into 
the infernal regions, represented by the 
immense jaws of an imaginary monster. 
—Ifley Church, from the East a cu- 
rious architectural example—The for- 
mer Charch of Banbury—The Market- 
place of Watlington, a most elaborate 
plate—Four canopied Stalls in Dor- 
chester Church, apparently of the time 
of Edward II, These contain six 
specimens of sculpture, which Mr. 
Skelton has most justly ‘** presumed” 
have been “ wrong described by War- 
ton,”’ who conceived that they alluded 
to the History of Birinus, whereas they 
are events in the New Testament— 
Chapel of the Abbey, and the Mansion, 
in Thame Park, an elegant picture— 
The Belfry of Burford Church. This 
is extremely well engraved, the valuable 
lights most effectively preserved. It is 
moreover a very curious and highly in- 
structive specimen of interior decora- 
tive architecture, of what is termed the 
Norman style. 

Besides these superb engravings, are 
the following vignettes: South door of 
Great Tew Charch—Steeple Barton 
Manor-house—Demolished Church of 
Bladon—Paten in Cassington Church 
—West end of Cogges Church—Map 
of the Roman remains in Stonesfield 
and its vicinity—Plan of the Roman 
villa discovered at Northleigh—Section 
of the pavement of ditto, and its sub- 
strata—Stone pulpit in Combe Church 

—Rectorial 
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—Rectorial Farm-house and Church 
of Deddington—Architectural details, 
collected in the Garden of the Vica- 
rage at Ensham—The Church of Ship- 
ton upon Cherwell—Aatient Chimney- 
top ou the Manor-house at Old Wood- 
stock—~Part of a Monument in Stanton 
Harcourt Church—The Church of 
Clifton near Dorchester—Barn on the 
site of Dorchester Priory—South porch 
and beautiful buttress of Dorchester 
Church—West door of the North aile 
in ditto—Exterior view of the Jesse 
window in ditto—Font in Chalgrove 
Charch—Quadrangle of the Hospital 
at Ewelme—Free-school at ditto— 
Porch and Tower of the Church of 
dito—Fontin Warborough Church— 
and a very curious capital of a column 
in Bloxham Church. 

In the descriptive part, Mr. Skelton 
seems to be wholly unassisted; yet 
such has been his indefatigable research, 
that he has actually presented us with 
a vast deal of eb information re- 
specting this unaccountably neglected 
county. It contains fourteen Hundreds, 
and of these we have Wootton, Dor- 
chester, Ewelme, and part of Blox- 
ham, of each of the parishes of which 
he has contrived to say something. 
He has sedulously consulted Wood's 
MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
without being blindly governed by his 
assertions, and agrecably surprizes us 
with interesting biographical notices 
from MSS. in the Bodleian. 

The bronze Paten in Cassington 
Church is, we have no doubt, of Flem- 
ish manufacture, being aware of the 
existence of others of the same charac- 
ter and of the same date, though the 
subjects be different. 

The British word Cwm should ‘not 
be written with two ms. 

The authorities from the register of 
Deddington Church, of marriages so- 
lemnized by Magistrates during the 
Usurpation, are curious illustrations of 
the feelings of that time. 

Several portraits of individuals of 
note are enumerated, as preserved in 
the manor-house of Kidlington, which 
had hitherto escaped notice. A very 
ample account is given of the Roman 
discoveries at Northleigh and its vici- 
nity, and a detailed description of the 
costume of the superb efligies of the 
Wilcotes. Under the head of Wood- 
stock, mention is made of that branch 
of the Pembrokeshire Owen family 
that took the name of Merrick, of 
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which a much more extended memoir 
appeared in our Part i. pp. 403-407. To 
this we may add, that the Parliament 
in 1643 made an order on the 2gth of 
June for the sale of the sequestered 
goods of Dr. afterwards Sir Wm. Mer- 
rick, the Judge of the Prerogative 
Court. 

Future antiquaries are wisely cau- 
tioned to bear in mind that some of 
the antiquities with which Yarnton 
Church is enriched, did not originally 
belong to it, but were there deposited 
by Alderman Fletcher. 

The account of Dorchester, the 
British name for which is Caer ddwr, 
is very satisfactory. ‘The genealogy of 
Jesse, though perhaps unique in the 
mullions of a window, was neverthe- 
less employed on other occasions ; it 
ornaments the roof of the cloisters to 
one of our Cathedrals, and we have 
seen it adopted for the lattice work of 
a Roman Catholic confessional. ‘The 
figures of the Virgin and Child in that 
at Dorchester, have been entirely obli- 
terated. 

Mr. Skelton informs us, that ** Ed- 
wine Earl of Mercia was provoked by 
the unkind usage of the empens to 
break out into open insurrection, in 
which he was assisted not only by his 
brother Morkar, but Blidon tae of 
Wales.” Blidon is evidently a cor- 
ruption of Bleddyn, of which name 
there were two Welsh princes, Bled- 
dyn ab Cynvyn, and Bleddyn ab Mae- 
narch, ‘The former of these is the one 
alluded to; he had been made king of 
North Wales, jointly with his brother 
Llewelyn, by Edward the Confessor 
in 1064, and becaine sole sovereign of 
that district, as well as of Powys, in 
1068. He was assassinated in 1073. 

Our limits do not permit our going 
more into detail in reviewing this 
handsome publication; bot we are 
happy to find our prediction, that the 
list of subscribers would greatly aug- 
ment, amply verified. 


128. Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure, By Robert A.Slaney, 
Esq. 12imo, pp. 238. 

FEW books possess information more 
useful than this cheap and small vo- 
lume, or throw greater lights upon the 
respective subjects, of which it treats. 
‘The ground-work of each is laid upon 
the first authorities in Political Eco. 
nomy; and it will therefore be most 
con and instructive to sink one or 


two 
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two shafts, in Mr. Slaney’s mine, 
where we can find new veins of ore. 

In p. 59, he proposes Life Insurance 
Offices for the Poor, in country tewns, 
«* where small sums from 30/. to 300/. 
should be insured. The capital required 
would not be very large; and if well 
managed, the establishment would pay 
all its expences.” 

* Private buildings should not be too 
costly for the sake of durability. It has 
been remarked, that the French build more 
solidly than the English ; but the compound 
interest of the difference — will, by 
the time the habitations of the latter require 
renovation, build for them a new dwelling, 
with all the improvements, which experience 
and ingenuity have suggested in the in- 
terim.” P. 102. 

Upon this head, we would observe, 
that in this country, enormous sums 
have been vainly expended in building 
upon bad plans. Many a villa at a 
watering-place is built for half the 
sum which a country mansion costs, 
and yet is far ~— in appearance and 
convenience. hen houses were, like 
castles, fortifications, there might be a 
justifiable reason for massiness of con- 
struction, but ninety-nine country seats 
out of a hundred are new fabricks 
within the century past; and success- 
ors will build anew, as their fore- 
fathers have done. 

The following remarks concerning 
a simple improvement in cottages, 
ought to be attended to: 

** The chimnies and ovens belonging to 
cottages are generally so placed towards the 
outside, as to lose all advantage of the 
warmth they communicate to the surround- 
ing air. This might be easily corrected. 
The flue of a constant fire, conducted 
through an upper room, would keeep it 
always free from damp, and supply a ready 
place to dry wet-shoes or clothes. At all 
events the outside shed may be built against 
the back of the chimney, which will prevent 
mouldiness or decay from attacking any 
thing there deposited.” P. 107. 

This principle of flueing, under 
a proper precautionary construction 
against fire, might be usefully extended 
to offices and servants rooms, in coun- 
tries where fuel is dear. The back of 
a kitchen-chimney might at least save 
the cost of a fire in a servant's hall, 
= house, -s 

e rage for fanaticizing the r 
has been - ec ir in Wales for a fall 
century, with no other effect than in- 
trodacing ‘religious feuds, which are 
always implacable. The same expe- 
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riment is now making here, and is 
abolishing, as fast as possible, all fes- 
tivals for the working classes. 

** It seems probable, says Mr. Slaney, 
that the tendency to intoxication so pre- 
valent among the poorer classes, arises,’ in 
some measure, from their having — 
of exercise or amusement on their ; 
for at cricket matches this is seldom 
case. It is not unusual to hear persons be- 
longing to the richer orders of society rail- 
ing mag and inconsiderately against the 
pastimes of the poor, and attributing vice, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, to fairs, wakes, 
and ale-houses. Such nuisances (say they) 
ought to be abolished. Now the desire of 
recreation to an uneducated man, who works 
hard all the week, is surely as natural, as it 
is to one who has the advantage of educa- 
tion and reflection, and who s all 
those gratifications, which mat = and lei- 
sure afford.” P. 130. 

** At present, owing to the inclosure of 
one lands and commons, the poor have no 
place in which they may amuse themselves 
in summer evenings, when the labour of the 
day is over, or when a holiday occurs. The 
consequence is, the peasant either sits sul- 
lenly at home, trespasses on the woods and 
fields of others, or goes to the public house, 
where he loses his moneys and spends his 
time in gambling and drinking.” P. 200. 

The experiment is easily made. In 
some counties cricket and field sports 
still subsist. Are there more or fewer 
public houses, or greater or less 
amounts of malt-duties, paid in coun- 
ties of equal population, where field 
sports exist or are suppressed ? 

Here we take our leave of Mr. 
Slaney; and cordially recommend his 
work to the perusal of country gentle- 
men, who will find both their wealth, 
influence, and happiness increased by 
adopting its instructive rules. 


129. The Antiquary’s Portfolio, or Cabinet 
Selection of Historical and Literary Curi- 
osities, on sulyects principally connected 
with the Manners, Customs, &c. of Great 
Britain, during the middle and latter Ages, 
with Notes. By J. S. Forsyth. 2 vols. 
8vo. Wightman. 

THIS Work is misnomered. It 
should be J. S. Forsyth’s Portfolio. 
The Antiquary makes his collections 
from manuscripts, records, scarce 
works, and scholars’ books. Mr. For- 
syth takes whole pages from the Me- 
moirs of Evelyn and Pepys, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Histories of 
England, and other works, quite 
Jamiliar to the publick. Some of the 
extracts we have seen in eee 

an 
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and Magazines. What is worse, in the 
few abstracts from Calendars of Re- 
cords, and such works, the orthography 
of proper names is modernized, and the 
Latin falsely translated. We find, in 
vol. i. p. 75, ‘* expeditencur,” a term 
welled. to clogs, translated by, im- 
pressed for the King’s use! In p. 77, 
our Author gives the following abstract 
of two records : 

«12 Hen. VI. Pro Johanna Astley nu- 
trice Reg. de concess. Q. doliorum vini 
annuatim.—23 Hen. VI. Pro matre Fos- 
brooke nutrice sicca Reg. idem.” 


Our Author here translates Dolia by 
hogsheads, not casks ; and with respect 
to the quotation from the record, we 
referred to our friend, Mr. Fosbroke, 
who has informed us that the record 
alluded to is the Clause roll of the 23 
H. VI. m. 17, and that the words 
are ‘* cum concesserimus carissimz et 
delecte Matilde Fossebroke, quondam 
sicce nutrici, &c.”’; so that Matilda 
Fossebroke is the original orthography, 
and in the muster roll of the lose. 
sumed] Agincourt Army of Hen. V., 
preserved in the Chapter House, Ni- 
cholas Fossebroke is named as one of 
the Esquires, then serving in France, 
and so it is written in other Clause-rolls 
and Inquisitiones post mortem. Our 
Author himself, in vol. i. p. 200, calls 
a well-known Baronet, ‘* Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynd,” as if he meant to 
insult him, by a poor jest, but of such 
an intention we acquit him. The 
typographical errors are numerous— 
any attempt to call this. book, there- 
fore, the book of an Antiquary, or one 
of authority, is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Asa scrap-book, it is not, how- 
ever, without a considerable portion of 
entertainment, and had it been thus 
modestly denominated, might have 
well passed off with the light things of 
the day. 


a 
180. Two Discourses upon the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, preached in the 

Parish Church of St. Luke, Chelsea. By 

the Rev. H. Blunt, 4.M. Curate of Chel- 

sea, late Fellow of Pembroke College, 

Cambridge, Vicar of Clare, Suffolk, and 

Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Duke 

of Richmond. Rivingtons. pp. 48. 

BY all serious Christians these two 
discourses will be perused with no 
common earnestness. Lo ical in ar- 
gument and elegant in diction, Mr. 
Blunt presses forwards with modest 
firmness, as a zealous Christian Mi- 


nister, anxious to discharge a bounden 
duty, in behalf of thousands committed 
to his more immediate spiritual instruc- 
tion, 

** In complying with the request of a 
portion of the congregation, by printing the 
accompanying Discourses upon - 
ment of the Lord’s Supper (observes our 
young Divine), 1 am desirous of stating my 
thorough conviction, that they are indebted 
for whatever degree of interest they may 
have excited to the important subject of 
which they treat; and the only motive 
which could have been sufficiently powerful 
to have induced me to submit them to the 
pow of my fellow-parishioners, is the 

ope, that from local circumstances 

may be read, although advancing no claims 
to originality, where more elaborate pro- 
ductions would be disregarded; and that, 
under the divine blessing, they may be in- 
strumental in affording correct views of this 
most important Christian ordinance to some 
of the less informed classes in this populous 
parish.” 

It is the peculiar merit, the charac- 
teristic excellency of all Mr. Blunt's 
vicarial labours, that, like the two 
orthodox discourses now before us, 
they “‘ advance noclaims to originality;” 
or, in plainer language still, that they 
inculcate no new-fangled doctrines. 
Mr. Blunt appears to be a young man 
endowed with strong intellectual 
powers improved by careful study and 
meditation, powers happily influenced 
to exert themselves for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures. 


—o@— 

131. A Treatise on the Properties and me- 
dical Application of the Vapour Bath, in 
its different Varieties and their Effects, in 
various species of diseased Action. By J. 
Gibney, M.D. &c. London, 8vo, Knight 
and Lacey. 

THE hot springs of the Tumuli of 

Abano, near to Padua and the En- 
anean hills, the Bohemian Vapor 

ths at Carlsbad, those of the antient 

Baia close to the Palace of Nero, of 

St. Germano, the sudorific grottos, 

called “ Bains de Neron” at Tritoli, 

close to. Avernus, and the natural 
vapor baths, which exist in other 
parts of the earth’s surface, not only 
shew the occurrence of this form of 
remedy in nature, but a distribution, 
equally applicable in op nies and 
situation to the peculiar demands of 
the human race. The oven-like 


sudatories and hot porous stones of the 
Mexicans,—the vapor rooms of the 
Turks and Persians,—the conical 

sweating 
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sweating chambers of the Moors, 
Spaniards, and antient Irish, vapor- 
ized by throwing water on heated 
stones,—the dry and humid vapour baths, 
(of the former class are such as consist 
of the fumes of mercury, sulphur, 
camphor), and, like the Balnea Lax- 
onica of the Greeks and Romans, 
donetres de vapeur impregnated with 
aromatic woods, balsams, and the oil 
of fragrant leaves and flowers,—the 
alkaline, opiate, carbonic acid gas, 
and the chlorine baths of acid Scott 
and Mr. Wallis,—the electric etherial 
spirit lamp and aromatic baths, fol- 
lowed by the Massing and shampooing 
of India and Egypt, which means 
mere kneading of the body with oil, 
as a cook kneads butter into pie-crust, 
—all! pointout the monstrous diversity 
and multiplication of. imitations of 
the anual prototype to which art has 
had recourse. 

But, for all this, in this country 

warm baths, in any form, are only 
accessible to persons in good circum- 
stances. In country towns, persons in 
any circumstances whatever must do 
without them. Public baths are known 
only at Leeds, except those established 
in Lewes by the generosity of Mr. 
Cochrane. Now, in a country like 
England, where half the diseases arise 
from cold, moisture, and alterations of 
the atmosphere in temperature, the 
neglect and want of public warm and 
vapor baths is a very great evil, and 
ove which ought to be remedied. In 
this island, indeed, cold baths in sum- 
mer, and warm in the other seasons, 
should be used habitually as in the 
burning climates of the East, and the 
very opposite regions of the North, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, &c. 
. Dr. Gibney’s is an elegant volume, 
containing a useful history of every 
variety of vapor bath, and an instruc- 
tive treatise on the application of them 
in diseases. 


182. Harry and Lucy, concluded; Leing the 
last Part of Early Lessons. By Maria 
Edgeworth. 4 vols. 12mo. 

THIS Work will add to the well- 
merited reputation of the Authoress, 
who in the Preface mentions as one 
strong motive for concluding it, that 
it was begun by her father above fifty 
years ago, when no one of any literary 
eharacter, excepting Dr. Watts and 
Mrs. Barbauld, condescended to write 
for children. In the present day, 











however, we have no cause for ‘this 
complaint, as writers of well-tried 
abilities have risen up, the friends of 
youth, who combine religion and 
morality with science in the service of 
children. 

Though in illustration of a maxim 
we approve, we could wish the follow- 
ing sentence expunged from an other- 
wise well-written Preface :—=** The 
Gods sell every thing to labour, and 
mortals, Ems or old, must pay that 
price.” We quite agree with the wri- 
ter, that attempts to cheat children by 
the false promise that knowledge may 
be obtained without labour, is vain and 
hurtful, whilst we are of opinion that 
much is dove in the present work to 
render the path to science smooth and 
agreeable. To most persons Harry's 
and even Lucy’s abilities and acquire- 
ments will appear above their age, but 
if they were not in some measure so, 
they could not be. the mediam of im- 
parting information; and Miss Edge- 
worth evinces her knowledge of young 

eople, when she remarks that they 
ae with. peculiar ease from each 
other, because the young teacher has 
not forgotten his own difficulties, and 
knowing exactly where they lay, he 
sees how to remove them, or assist 
another over the obstacles. 
—g} — 
133. Mariamne; an Historical Novel. of 
Palestine. 

THIS Novel, inscribed by permis- 
sion to Sir Walter Scott, displays con- 
siderable ability,- and the principal 
characters are well sustained. The 
opening chapter presents a very striking 
and dramatic scene, and others of the 
same description are interspersed in 
the course of the work ; the characters 
are so very numerous, as to render the 
plot at times intricate, and if it were 
the fashion in such cases to give at 
the commencement a list of the dra- 
matis persone, and some explanation 
of the characters, it would greatly assist 
the general reader. This deeply in- 
teresting page of ancient history is not 
new to the dramatic writer, having 
afforded more than one Tragedy, un- 
der the title of Mariamne, the one by 
Elijah Felton, performed at the The- 
atre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields in 1723, 
being highly successful. The dreadfat 
visitations of Providence inflicted on 
the monster Herod, whilst they ate 
fully borne out by history, bring the 
tale toa close in strict harmony, “nt 
is 
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his character, with poetic justice. If 
the arch-fiend, ome, and others, 
her assistants, in plotting so deep a 
scheme of villainy, had in some w 
received the punishment due to their 
crimes, the denguement would have 
been more complete. The interest is, 
however, well sistained to the end, 
and we think these volumes will please 
the generality of readers of this descrip- 
tion of writing. 


134. The Camisard ; or, the Protestants of 
Languedoc ; a@ Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Whittaker 
In 1703 the persecutions of the 

Huguenots, or, as they were contemp- 

tuously called, Camisards, commenced 

under the command of the Marshals 

Montrevel and Julian. During these 

persecutions, the Protestant Baron de 

Courcy was deprived of his property at 

Valleyrargues ; and the restoration of 

himself and only son (brought up, ig- 
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ngrant of his birth, as Isidore De- 
lormne) to his property, affords the 
subject of these volumes. 

In 230, we have a new version 
of the miracle of the Popish Saint hang- 
ing his cloak on the sun's beams ; it is 
here attributed to a shepherd boy of 
the mountains of Lan ! 

The occasional warmth in the ex- 
pression of sentiments in extempo- 
raneous speaking, is compared ‘* to 
the frost work on windows, or the mo- 
mentary forms seen in the fire, that 
present such different appearances to 
the imaginations of different beholders.”’ 

This novel, though very respectable, 
contains but few of those flights of 
genius, which characterize the novels 
of the higher classes. The incidents 
are rather intricately interwoven, but 
the adventures in general are tame. 
The last chapter betrays great poverty 
of invention. 





134. Mr. Gissorne has published an 
elegant Essay on the Recollections which are 
to subsist between earthly Friends reunited in 
the World to come, to which are subjoined 
some controversial treatises. This Essay 
does not in the least detract from the au- 
thor’s legitimate and lasting reputetion. In 
treating of a subject no where preached in 
Scripture, he has shewn great acuteness in 
his explanation and combination of separate 
texts, and illustrated his opinions with many 
beautiful passages of his own. We do not 
know a writer from whom greater profit 
may be derived, than Mr. Gisborne: his 
Survey of Christianity (though other works 
are recommended to students in divinity), is 
the best compendium of any subject ever 

oduced; nor are we able to mention a 

r elucidation of the origin and effects 
of evil, than his Testimony of Natural 
Theology. 


135. Duck's Christian Philosopher is an 
excellent view of the connexion of the Arts 
and Sciences with Religion: too many re- 
ferences, perhaps, are made to Essays of his 
own, previously printed, and to Encyclo- 
ream which are in every body’s hands. 

n treating of Natural Theology, he might 
have improved his work a by ab- 
straeting that of Mr. Gisborne. In another 
edition, he will do well to lop away many 
egotisms ; to give the list of books promised 
at p. 239, and which should have appeared 
in the Appendix ; and to shew some regard 
for the prejudices of his southern, as well 
as his northern, readers. For the promise 
of a supplementary volume, we cannot thank 

im, hi as we think of this; for te 
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multiply treatises is unfair to the public, 
who buy them, and can hardly originate in 
any thing but selfishness: one volume may 
be made to contain all the facts on any sub- 
ject, and of reflections we have rather a low 
opinion. For that vanity which would ren- 
der the community tributary to its fancies, 
we have no respect, considering ourselves, 
in all literary causes, as counsel for the 
purchaser. 





186. Several pious volumes have been 
reprinted at Glasgow, under the title of 
Select Christian Authors, with introductory 
Essays. We have seen Thomas 2 Kempis, 
Adams's Private hts, Gambold’s Works, 
and some others. Essays are prin- 
sipally Messrs. Wilberforce, Daniel 

ilson, Erskine, Gordon, Chalmers, Thom- 
son, tae Brown, Foster, and Mont- 
gomery. is Series might be so extended 
or compressed, according to the fancy of 
different individuals, that it is difficult to 
say avy thing of the selection, but what all 
must be glad to hear, that all Churches are 
included. Those who bind the volumes 
will have to complain of the narrow margin, 
and the ill arrangement with regard to the 
duplicate titles. 


138. Mr. Boys has published three 
parts of a iy fase little periodical, which he 


entitles conics.” It will consist of 


printed extracts from the most celebrated 
writers of all ages. It is expeéted to be 
concluded in twelve monthly paris, the first 
of which is embellished with a steel plate, 
containing Portraits of Montaigne, Selden, 
"4 ord Chesterfield, and Dean Swift. 
LITERATURE 


Cowley, 











Westminster Pray. 

Dec. 7, 14,.19. Terence’s Comedy of 
Andria was this year performed by the 
King’s Scholars.—The Dramatis Persone 
were well sustained, as follows: Simo, Dun- 
lop; Sosia, Latimer; Davus, Heath; My- 
sis, Blackall ; Pamphilus, Anstice ; Chari- 
nus, Page; Byrrhia, Hall; Leslia, Suther- 
land; Chremes, Pigott; Crito, Gwilt; Dro- 
mo, Fitzharding.—The youthful actors sus- 
tained their parts with great spirit. Mr. 
Heath, the Davus of the evening, did ample 
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Hoc universis civibus 
~—a* tuetur, servat 


Ne plus ultra olim peregrino— 


Quid tibi verd agitur ?—Cri. 


In me qui incideris.— Cri. 
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justice to the part allotted him. The con- 
versation with Mysis, and the summary ven- 
ce of Simo, were irresistibly comical. 
r. Hall gave much effect to the humour of 
the piece; and the two Seniors were highly 
respectable.—On the third night the per- 
formance was honoured by the presence of 
the Duke of York, the Bishop of London, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, &c.— 
A Prologue and Epil were recited as 
usual: in the latter of whieh the Club- 
houses are satirized. 


PROLOGUS. 
Duwntor. 


Salvete! nobis benevoli et Terentio ! 
Elizz rit servantes fidem, 
Juvat vetustis interesse lusibus. 

Atqui (fatemur) nonnihil veriti sumus, 
re ceteris accepimus, 

Et vos, scientioris alicujus gregem, 
Alibi teneret forsitan Prelectio. 
Nam crescit isthe indies opinio, 
Errasse totd huc usque Majores via : 
*‘Jam tempus adfert (clamitant) mores novos ; 
Aliamque rerum postulat scientiam !” 

Muse videtis quam gravi in periculo 
Versentur—ut per vim atque contumeliam 
Ubique notis exuuntur sedibus ! 

An nosmet istud erimus auctores mali ? 
Saltem hic, precamur, integrum cultum sui, 
Normamque literata, non operaria, 

Servaverit Minerva! Nos scientiam, 
Haudquaquam omissis ceteris, unam tamen 
Habuimus olim, et nunc habemus maxumam, 
Se quisque ut ipsum noscat: isto scilicet 
Pacto arbitrantes optum? ac facillumé 
Institui ad omnia posse vite munia. 

Hoc, usa Grecis semper exemplaribus, 
Veri atque Honesti consecratis fontibus, 
Consueta nobis prestat Institutio : 
rodest. magis ; 
oc Rempublicam. 

uod restat, advortatis huc ani:nos velim : 
Hac nocte saltem doctus attentis dabit 
Prelectionem, si placet, Terentius. 





EPILOGUS. 
Crito, Gwilt, solus. 
Demiror— nusquamne mihi caupona? columnz 
Herculee hac steterant, si memini, plated ; 


(Prodit Davus, Heath.) 
Oh! Dave! quid istuc 


Ornati est ?—Dav. Di me denique respiciunt. 

Cauponam querito ubique. 

Dav. Cauponam dixti, sordide? plaude tibi, 

Qui tandem ?—Dav. Urbana reperta 
Quippe a me disces: vilia vulgus amet; 

Privata ingenuis hodie vivaria.—Cri. Novi: 
Sancti Jacobi qualia vicus habet ; 

Res ubi civiles agitant;—Dav. Propria, obsecro, soli 
Ista Senatores semper habere velint ? 


Nonne 
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Nonne alios, vivunt quotcunque, domique suique 
Pertzesum est? parilem hi jure merentur opem. 

Ergo ausculta. Homines chartas consumere nati 
Feedere communi mille coire solent : 

Excipit hos grandis, vasteque innixa culinz, 
Atque instructa omni commoditate domus. 

Delecti e numero, rerum quos, et patinarum est, 
Nullo permisso vindice, summa penés, 

Est quoque Curator scitissimus—hoc ego fungor 
Munere.— Cri. Curator tune vocaris?—Dav. Ita est. 

Qui servus fueram, servis nunc impero: nullus 
Segnitiz locus hic: dux ego, quicquid aguut. 

Solus et annonam, impensas, rescripta, tributum, 
Procuro.—Cri. Qui sis, jam bene notus eris. 

Dav. Qui grege de nullo fuerit, contemptus et exlex 

(Prodit Pamruitus, Anstice) 

Omnino.—Cri. Quisnam hic? Pamphile, tune foris 

Tam cito! qud properas ?—Pam. Ad conciliabule nostra ; 
Ut soleo.—Cri. Hui! nec te jam nova nupta tenet ? 

Pam. A mensa atque toro possim divortia ferre ; 
A mensa et chart stat mihi sulla pati. 

Cri. Di magni atque Dew! at, nuptis tam barbara passis, 
Quid tandem innuptis fiet amabilibus? 

Dav. Actum aiunt secum; et pejori lege queruntur 
Conjungi Monachos in sua jura novos, 

Cri. Inventum inventorum hoc est; hoc jam omnia vincit. 
Pam. Immd; vivendi hac unica causa venit. 

Non hodie inservit miles, neque navita honori; 
Mercatorve lucro: majus utrique bonum est. 

Quis penitis Rerum Naturam exquirere vellet, 
Ni data Athenzi festa, epuleque, forent. 

Nemo Orientalis, nemo est Academicus, Alpes 
Nemo peregrinans transit in Italiam, 

Hane qui non requiem poscat sibi. Commoda nescis, 
Mille voluptates, deliciasque loci. 

Quin referam—ante focum lecti mollissima pluma, 
Quali olim haud fultus Sardanapalus erat. 

Membra reclinatus, cubitisque utrinque levatis, 
Oscito, dormito—nam sibi quisque vacat. 

Nunc hos, nunc illos leviter percurrere libros, 
Fabellam, vitam, drama, poémation, 

Censurasve juvat ; narrare, audire vicissim, 
Contineant charte quicquid in urbe novi. 

Dav. Tum vero patulam semper servare fenestram 

_ Lecta cohors—Pam. Multum hine plebis in ora jocor. 

At notos—nutu—nictu—risuve saluto : 
Reddere persone congrua cuique meum est. 

Lux hee inter abit :—quintd dein scribitur hora 
Passim : unus labor hic sollicitat placidos. 

Nulla dies nobis sine litera.— Cri. At, oro, paratus 
Qualis sit coene ?—Pam. Protinus ista peto. 

Symposium en! lautum—tecti in penetralibus altis 
Bis senos, ut par, mensa rotunda capit. 

Rarius hoc—conclave patens plerumque subimus ; 
Inspicit hic chartam quisque, legitque locum. 

Tum prestd aut carnis solid — voluptas 
Ad libitum; aut uni portio sufficiens. 

Insuper et vini per sobria pdcla, triental 
Ebiberit—Cri. Parc® permodicéque tuus. 

Pam. Sand— sed laquear, lychni, et pretiosa supellex 
(Non sua, confiteor, non aliena tamen) 

Vel Regem efficiunt—nullA et mercede ministri 
Donandi.—Cri. Laudo hoc—vptima conditio est. 

Quin me duc; nam tecum hodie ccenare—Dav. Quid, audax, 
Inceptas? umbris accubuisse nefas. 

Pam. Quod licet, inspexisse dabo, et per singula ducam : 
Arcetur dapibus turba profana.—Cri. Grave est. 











Literature and Science. 


Dav. Multa prids cure—ore—ambi—suffragia capte : 
Qui te proponat, quique secundet, opus. 

Fecerit arbitrium de te tandem urna; periclum 
Magnum hoc—exsiliat calculus ater, abis! 

Cri. Non Cereris—Bacchique mihi mysteria tanti ; 


Pam. Quin abeo—infelix, atque 


profane, vale— 
[Exeunt Pam. et Dav. 


Cri. Haud inventa tamen nostratibus ulla novabunt 
Ingenium, hospitibus semper, ut ante, ferum. 
Ad vos confugio—securus quippe repulsz est, 
Qui vestram implorat pauper et hospes opem. 





A valuable poccclogiens MS. of the Paston 
Family was lately sold by auction, by Mr. 
Evans, for 74/. It was emblazoned in the 
highest style of miniature painting, aad 
compiled from the pedigrees of all those 
noble and illustrious families into which 
they have married. At the same time, 
Gibson’s ‘* Camden’s Britannia,”  illus- 
trated with a profusion of plates by the late 
John Cade, Esq. F.S.A. sold for 731. 


Lonpon University. 


On 19th of Dee. a meeting of the share- 
holders of this joint stock company was held 
at the Crown and Anchor saree for ” 

ju of electing by ballot, a council o! 
an oly to y Bey the affairs of the 
University. The provisional committee 
begged leave to recommend twenty-four 
noblemen and gentlemen. It was also an- 
nounced that they had concluded a bargain 
for a large space of ground at the end of 
Gower-street, near Enston-square, and that 
asum of 30,000/. had been paid down for 
it, and that applications had been made to 
six architects, to send in designs for the 
buildings, which were about to be under- 
taken. After some discussion, scrutineers 
were appointed, and the ballot commenced, 
when the following gentlemen were elected: 
—Hon. James Abercrombie, M.P., Right 
Hon. Lord Auckland, Alexander Baring, 
Esq. M.P., George Birkbeck, M.D., Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. F.R.S., T. Camp- 
bell, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Dudiey and 
Ward, I. Lyon Goldsmid, Esq., Olinthus 
G. Gregory, LL.D., G. Grote, jun. Esq., 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. F.R.S., Most 
Noble the Marquis of Lansdown, F.R.S., 
Zachary Macauley, Esq. F.R.S., Sir James 
Mackintosh, MP. F.R.S., Jas. Mill, Esq., 
Most Noble the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
John Russell, M.P., Benjamin Shaw, Esq., 
John Smith, Esq. M.P., Wm. Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S., Henry Warburton, Esq. F.R.S., 
Henry Waymouth, Esq., John Wishaw, 
Esq. F.R.S., Thomas Wilson, Esq. 


City or Lonpon Literary anp Scientiric 
InsTiITUTION. 


This Society has taken the Mansion near 
the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, for- 





merly occupied by Sir John Welsh, and now 
the property of the Wax-chandlers’ Com- 
pany, for the purpose of forming reading- 
rooms, and of building a theatre or lecture- 
room on the garden behind. The lectures 
are now given twice a week at Albion Hall. 
Mr. Cromwell, who is, we are given to un- 
derstand, a lineal descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell, will soon give a gratuitous course 
of lectures on To; hy. Dr. M‘Intyre, 
of Stockwell Park, Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, is now lecturing gratuitously on 
Botany, and on the last lecture night, not- 
withstanding the severity of the season, 
made a fine display of plants. 


Transrusion oF Buoop. 


At the close of Dr. Blundell’s introduc- 
tory lecture at Glasgow, that gentleman com- 
municated, to a numerous » @ success- 
ful case of transfusion of blood into the 
veins. A woman had lost a large quantity 
of blood after labour ; her life was in immi- 
nent danger; and, in fact, from all the 
symptoms, there was no probability that she 
could live more than three or four hours. 
Mr. Doubleday, of the Blackfriars-road, who 
attended her, having read in the Lancet of 
the operation of transfusion, which Dr. 
Blundell lately performed with success, de- 
termined to make a trial of it. He ac- 
cordingly took a quantity of blood from the 
arm of her husband, and having made an 
opening into the median vein of the right 
arm, proceeded to inject the blood with a 
aringes in the manner described by Dr. 

lundell, in the late experiment. The ope- 
ration was performed without the least diffi- 
culty; and as soon as three charges of the 
syringe, or six ounces of blood, had been 
injected, the woman, who was a native of 
the sister kingdom, exclaimed, « By J ' 
I feel as strong as a bull!” The syringe 
was replenished several times ; and upon the 
whole, fourteen ounces of blood were in- 
jected. Mr. Doubleday then very judi- 
ciously discontinued the injection, as the 
patient began to experience a slight pain in 
the head. The woman shortly after de- 
clared that she felt herself well enough to 
get up and walk, Not one bad symptom 

supervened since the operation. 


ANTIQUARIAN 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
—@— 


On the Composition of ancient Earthen Vases, 
commonly called Etruscan. By Professor 


Hansman. Read lefore the Society of 
Gottingen. 
(Continued from p. 552.) 


As the appearance of the coating of vases 
proves its usion, it may be concluded, that 
the matter was either fusible of itself, or 
had been rendered so by iutermixture with 
some other substance. Nor does it seem 
improbable, that in order to form this coat- 
ing, a substance was applied, which either 
occurred in the different countries in which 
those vases were manufactured, or was 
easily procured by commerce. 

I instituted various experiments, with the 
view of determining this substance, which 
entirely failed, because I followed the com- 
mon opinion, that the black ceating of the 
antique vases was laid on and burned in, in 
the same way as the pigments are in the 
manufacture of our better sort of earthen 
ware: I applied various carbonaceous sub- 
stances, vegetable as well as mineral, re- 
duced to a sufficient degree of tenuity by 
levigation, either by themselves or by means 
of a fluid, or mixed with fusible substances, 
to vessels either dried in the air or baked; 
and these I exposed, after enclosing them 
in other vessels, to various degrees of heat 
in a pottery-furnace. These vessels, so 
coated, came, without exception, from the 
furnace, with red, yellow, or white colours, 
according to the quality of the clay, and 
the different degrees of heat. I applied 
liquid bitumen in other experiments, but 
with no better success. 

When I had almost despaired of accom- 
plishing my object, it occurred to me, that 
perhaps the method which is used for co- 
vering iron-work with a black coating aw 
be equally applied to earthenware. ‘The 
experiments in which I made use of mineral 
bitumen succeeded very well. I dissolved 
asphaltum in naphtha or mineral oil, and 
applied the solution, by means of a pencil, 
to earthen vessels, once baked and again 
heated; by which @ black coating like var- 
nish, intimately attached to the surface of 
the vessels, and precisely similar in appear- 
ance to the black coating of the ancient 
Grecian vases, was immediately produced. 
The degree of heat at which the solution is 
to be applied, should be such as is sufficient 
for melting the asphaltum. 1 exposed the 
vessels, after the coating was laid on, for 
some time to heat, by which the naphtha 
is evaporated, and the varnish is completely 
dried. Liquid bitumen, applied in the same 
manner, gives a similar but less bright var- 
nish. The solution of asphaltum by means 
of naphtha, is also preferable on this ac- 


count, that very different degrees of satu- 
ration may be produced. A thin solution 
affords a transparent varnish, by which dusky 
colours are produced, ing more or less 
into red, according to the different colour 
of the clay. If the application of this so- 
lution be repeated, very different varieties of 
varnish may be produced, from a brown colour 
to a perfect black. If a saturated solution 
be applied, a dull black colour is produced 
at once. 

In the same way that the surface of ves- 
sels is covered over with varnish, various 
figures are painted upon it by means of a 
pencil, The paintings may he made more 

rfect, in proportion to the degree of 
Coates which the vessel undergoes; for the 
varnish enters in this manner the sooner 
into the pores of the clay, and loses its 
fluidity, on which account the delineations 
are more distinct. But the more the vessels 
are heated, the more quickly must the 
paintings be applied. 

As it is only the outside that requires to 
be covered with varnish or paintings, vessels 
may easily be heated for this pu » by 
filling them with burning charcoal or hot 
embers. But, if vessels, having little depth, 
are to be painted within, they must be pre- 
viously heated in a proper furnace, or among 
hot cinders. 

Although the black coating produced in 
this manner upon the surface of earthen 
vessels, agrees in many of its qualities with 
the varnish of the antique Grecian vases, 
and it is not improbable, that a similar sub- 
stance, and a similar mode of painting, was 
used in their manufacture; yet the varnish 

re in the manner above described, 
differs from the ancient varnish in this 
respect, that it does not resist a very great 
degree of heat; nor have I as yet sueceeded 
in my efforts to discover by what means the 
faculty of sustaining the power of an intense 
heat could be given to varnish prepared of 
asphaltum. However, it is evidently not 
impossible, that time may have done some- 
thing in this respect, which art could not 
produce. 

It is well known, that asphaltum and 
naphtha were among the substances known 
to the ancients, and that they were applied 
by them to various purposes. iny, in 
fact, relates, that inscriptions made with 
jet (g ) upon earthen-ware, are not. 
effaced *. But from what we learn with 
— to this gagaies of Pliny, it is to be 
inferred, that it was not the jet of modern 
times, but asphaltum; which renders it 
probable, that the art of making « coating 
for earthen-vessels of that substance ‘was’ 





* Natur. Hist. lib. xxxv1. cap. 34. 
known 
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known to the ancients. The varnish and 
paintings, indeed, which occur in the se- 
pulchral vases of the Greeks, do not seem 
to have been applied by the Romans to 
earthenware manufactures; for no traces of 
them occur among the numerous remains of 
Roman pottery ¥. A covering, however, in 
some respects similar to it, but consisting 
of vegetable pitch, was used by the Romans 
in their wine vessels, the preparation of 
which is accurately described by Columella t. 
I do not doubt, that a varnish made from 
asphaltum in the manner above described, 
and the mode of painting founded upon it, 
to which the name of enamelling is applied, 
might be used with advantage in modern 
pottery, as for ornamenting vessels, cover- 
ing tiles, &e. 

Besides the black varnish, some other 
colours are seen in Grecian and Etruscan 
sepulchral vases; for example, white, yel- 
lowish white, red, brown, rarely bluish 
green or lividt. In the vases, whose paint- 
ings are made of the varnish itself, parti- 
cular parts only of the paintings consist of 
these colours; for example, leaves, flowers, 
architectural ornaments, the drapery of 
figures, the wings of winged furies, horses, 
chariots, &e. In other vases, which are 
evidently covered with black varnish, certain 
ornaments are sometimes laid in upon it 
with other colours, especially white. The 
nature of these pigments is as follows :—1. 
They are, without exception, opaque, and 
belong to the paints, called in German 
Deckfarlen. 2. They seem — either 
from earth or metallic oxides; for example, 
the white pigments from argil; the red 
from oxide of iron; the brown from oxide of 
iron, mixed with oxide of manganese. 3. 
They are not vitreous, but have au earthy 
aspect. 4. They are not intimately united 
with the baked clay; they fall off, and may 
easily be abraded; they are partly dissolved 
in acids §. 5. They are usually laid upon 
the black varnish, which appears evident 
enough when particles of the paint have 
fallen off, or are abraded, by which the 
black varnish is discovered. From these 
properties, it may be inferred, that the an- 
tique painted vases have not been baked in 
the same manner as our earthen-ware is, 
along with the pigments, but have had the 
pigments applied to them after being baked ||. 

We shall now, in the second place, speak 
of the mechanical method, in which the 
varnish and paintings have been applied. 
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All that I have observed with regard to this 
matter, during a diligent examination of 
Grecian and can vases, as well as all 
that has already been observed by others, 
agrees well with the opinion expressed 
above, regarding the composition of the 
varnish. ¢ 

Some antiquaries have thought, that the 
wary a of Grecian vases have been per- 
ected by the assistance of the moulds, to 
which our workmen gave the name of 
trones*. Others have supposed, not that 
the whole paintings, but the ornaments, 
have been made in this wayt. I cannot, 
however, give my assent to these opinions. 
If the figures or ornaments had been per- 
fected by the aid of moulds, vases would 
undoubtedly be sometimes found in the 
same place, with the same paintings. But 
although similar representations are not un- 
frequently seen in different vases, there have 
never, in so far at least as I know, been 
found two vases, whose paintings correspond 
in every respect, which has already been 
remarked by Grivaud{. If the ornaments 
which might have been made by means of 
moulds more easily than the more diver- 
sified and complex figures, be attentively 
examined, certain irregularities and slight 
blemishes will often be found, which would 
undoubtedly have been avoided, if moulds 
had been applied in the painting of vases. 

From certain marks to be observed in the 
paintings and varnish of vases, it may be 
inferred that the black paint has not always 
been applied once only, but sometimes re- 
peatedly. The first coating is not always 
accurately covered by the succeeding one; 
nor is it rare to find different shades of co- 
lour in the same vase. The parts of vases, 
not covered by the black varnish, very fre- 
quently are of a red colour, which is darker 
than the peculiar colour of baked clay, and 
has also a certain degree of lustre; pro- 
= which have probably been produced 
y a single application of a thin varnish. 

In vases, whose figures are of a black 
colour, the outlines have first been drawn 
with a pencil, and the minor parts of the 
figures then filled up with paint; a mode of 
painting, which is plainly discernible, for 
example, in some Locrian vases§. In 
vases, which have red upon a black 
ground, a similar mode of painting is often 
observable. In them, the outlines of the 
figures are covered with diluted paint, and 
the filling-up of the black ground is then 





* Consult Brocchi, sulle Vernici usate 
dagii Antichi. Bibl. Ital. t. vi. p. 453, 463. 

t+ De Re Rustica. lib. x11. cap. 18. 

t Hirt, in Boetticher’s Vasengemilden. 
Bd. 1. Heft. 3. p.27. Millingen, Peint. 
Ant. p. 5. 

§ Hirt, in Boetticher’s Vasengem. Bd. 1. 
Heft. 3. p. 27. 

|| Grivaud. Ant. Gaul. et Rom. p. 125. 








* Hamilton was of this opinion; but he 
afterwards thought otherwise. Boéttiger’s 
Vasengem. Bo. 1. Heft. 3. p. 46, 58. 

t+ Rossi, First Letter to M. Milliogen. 
Peint. Ant. p, 6. 

t Jorio, Sul Met. d. Ant. nel dipingere i 
Vasi, p. 9. 

§ Rossi, First Letter to M. Millingen. 
Peint. Ant. p. 10. Jorio. loc. cit. 

‘ per- 
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perfected *. In some vases, the ground- 
colour does not completely touch these out- 
lines; in some others the ground-colour 
passes over the outlines here and there; 
sometimes connections of the outlines are 
observed}; defects which clearly shew the 
mede of painting. It may also be i 
by thie circumstance, that the black colour 
is less intense in the places where the out- 
lines have afterwards been covered by it than 
in the other parts. According to the ob- 
servation of Meyer, a first ing of the 
tings with a red pigment, is rarely seen §. 
og some vases, it is obvious, that the out- 
lines of the figures have been cut out with 
some sharp instrument. Instead of cut 
lines, dotted ones sometimes eccur ||. Jorio 
has observed, that, in some vases, it is evi- 
dent that the figures have been first painted 
naked, and afterwards covered with the dra- 
pery ;—a mode of painting which was much 
in use even in the time of Raphael. 

In vases with red figures upon a black 
ground, the internal delineation of some 
— of the figures being of a deep colour, 

ve undoubtedly been made last. After 
the laying on of the black paint has been 
executed, other colours have sometimes 
been added to the paintings, as has already 
been noticed above. All the paintings of 
the ancient Grecian vases have been done 
with a very fine pencil. If the black varnish 
has in reality ~- made in the manner 
above described, the greatest quickness has 
been requisite in applying it, according to 
the experiments described by me; and, 
therefore, the nicest address in the work- 
man. A blunder committed, if it could not 
be covered over, was irreparable. Although 
a wonderful steadiness and sureness of hand 
is manifest in the paintings of vases, yet 
blemishes produced by haste are not unfre- 
quently seen. 

We are, in the third place, to treat more 
especially of the operations required, after 
the application of the paints, for finishing 


the paintings. 

Gxtes dem above, that it is probable 
vases have not, after being first covered with 
a coating of varnish and other pigments, 
been again baked, like our modern glazed 
earthen-ware. Consequently, no further 
operations were necessary for finishing 
them. In some vases, however, engraved 
delineations occur, which penetrate through 
the black varnish, and present the clay- 
colour of the base; in others, similar lines 
are seen, which pass through the pigments 
laid upon the black varnish, and lay the 
latter bare. 


These ornaments, which are of rare oc- 





* Jorio, loc. cit. p. 13. 
+ Rossi, loc. cit. p. 6. 
+ Boettiger’s Vasengemalden, i. p. 58. 
i, loc. cit. p.4. 
: Sul Met. d. Ant. nel dipingere i Vasi, 
p. 10. 
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currence, could only have been produced, 
after the pigments had been applied, by 
means of a sharp stile. 

In some vases, there occur letters either 
painted or cut out with a sharp instrument, 
which either exhibit the name of the paiuter, 
or notify the object of the painting. 

The painted letters have been done in 
various ways*. 1. In the most ancient 
vases they are black, upon a red ground. 
2. In more recent ones, d on which 
they are laid is cometimes white or red ; or, 
3. In the same manner as the figures, they 
are circumscribed hy a black ground, and 
have the colour of burned clay. Theen- 
graved letters upon some of the more an- 
cient vases are found either in the red 
ground, or in the black varnish. 

6. Of the composition of those Vases which 
are entirely Black.—Among the antique 
vases dug up in Lower Italy, as well as in 
the districts of ancient Etruria, there occur 
some which have a black colour not only on 
the surface, but even internally, concerning 
the nature of which I have already spoken. 
In these vases, the fracture of the mass is 
earthy, and of a pure black colour. On 
minute inspection, not only black particles, 
with a pitchy lustre, but also sometimes 
argillaceous ones, of a yellowish colour, are 
seen: from which it may be inferred that 
the vases have not been manufactured of 
black clay, but that some black heteroge- 
neous matter has been added to the mass. 
The smooth surface of these vases has a 
certain lustre, similar to the black varnish 
of painted vases. 

Kt first sight it might be thought that 
the black colour of the mass had been pro- 
duced by aride of manganese, in the same 
manner as in some of our earthen-ware ma- 
nufacture, first made by Wedgwood; but 
this opinion is confuted by experiments 
made with a view to determine its nature. 

The mass of these vessels has a distant 
resemblance to the famous Ipswich cru- 
cibles, which are formed of a mixture of 
clay and graphite, and but slightly baked. 
The graphite, however, gives the clay an 
iron-colour, and the surface of the vessel a 
metallic lustre; whereas, on the contrary, 
the external colour of those antique vases 
passes into pitchy, and the lustre is like that 
of varnish. 

It is well known, that a black colour may 
be given to clay by means of charcoal va- 

ur. Some sorts of earthen-ware receive 
a black colour from the vapours of mineral 
coal: and charcoal-makers blacken their 
smoking pipes, by putting them into the 

ile. But that their black colour has not 
on given to these vases in a similar way, 
may be inferred from this, that they have 
been baked in a very small fire, and that the 
black colour is not equally diffused through 
the whole mass. 


* Jorio, loc, cit. p.19. 
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With the view of finding out their true 
nature, I made some experiments, in which 
I observed the following circumstances :— 
1. In the flame of a blowpipe, the black 
colour of the mass is soon destroyed. The 
mass of vases assumes a reddish yellow co- 
lour, which, in a stronger heat, passes into 

yish-black, which is probably affected by 

reduction of the — of oxide of 
iron: fusion then lows, by which a 
reenish or blackish gloss is produced, 2. 
With borax, the black particles of the mass 
afford a yellowish-green colour, which, 
however, on cooling, nearly disappears, — 
a phenomenon which may he observed, if 
any substance contain the smallest quantity 
of oxide of iron. No vestige of a violet- 
colour, indicating the presence of oxide of 
manganese,could be observed. 3. If a little 
of the black mass, reduced to powder, be 
added to nitre in a platina cup, detonation 
takes place. Sparks are seen,which are always 
renewed ;—a phenomenon which is long 
observed, when the combustible particles 
are much enveloped in those of the clay ;— 
a circumstance which causes the combustion 
to go on slowly. If any acid he mixed with 
the salt left by this detonation, carbonic acid 
gas is produced by effervescence. 4. In 
muriatie and nitric acid, the black particles 
of the mass do not undergo any change. 

From these experiments it may be in- 
ferred, that the black pigment in the mass 
of these vases, is a combustible substance, 
and, in fact, either carbonaceous or bitu- 
minous. 

From these experiments [ proceeded to 
others, the object of which was, to produce 
a substance similar to the black mass of the 
antique vases; and in this I succeeded. I 
made use of the same substance which I had 
applied to the making of varnish, namely, 
asphaltum ; and of that remarkable variety 
coming from the Dead Sea, which was al- 
ready known to the ancients. Of this, 
reduced to powder, | added some to the 
clay used in the manufacture of tobacco- 


pipes and stone-ware, intimately mixing. 


with them a sufficient quantity, to convert 
the white colour of the clay into grey. Of 
this mass I formed cylinders, which T dried 
in the air, and smoothed at the surface. 1 
gradually heated these cylinders in a crucible 
placed —— burning embers, to the degree 
at which asphaltus is melted. In this man- 
ner. the clay was thoroughly penetrated by 
the liquid asphaltus becoming _ perfectly 
black, and, at the same time, the surface of 
the cylinders became of a shining smooth- 
ness, as if varnish had been applied to it. 
The mass of these cylinders agree perfectly 
in every respect with the black substance of 
the Grecian and Etruscan vases. 

This, then, being the case, and since the 
black varnish of the painted Grecian vases 
is intimately eonnected with the substance 
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which gives the colour in the vases which 
are entirely black; and as the black have, 
without doubt, been manufactured in the 
same places with the painted ones; it be- 
comes probable, that the problematical 
black varnish of the painted vases, also, has 
been produced in 7 3 manner above de- 
scribed, or in one very similar to it. 

The examination of the black vases of 
Grecian and Etruscan origin, led me to 
explore the nature of the ancient sepulchral 
vases of the Germans; and I have observed, 
that, in many of them, there exists simi- 
larity to the former, not only with respect 
to figure and external circumstances, but 
also in the whole composition and fabric of 
the mass. The result of my investigations 
on this subject, I propose to publish at 
another time. 

From these inquiries into the nature and 
composition of the vases, commonly called 
Etruscan, it follows : 

1. That the manufacture of earthen vases 
appropriated to funeral occasions, had been 
widely proj ted at a remote period of 
antiquity, with little deviation from a general 
plan, in so far as regards their principal cir- 
cumstances. 

2. That these vases have been formed 
with much particular diversity, in regard to 
less important circumstances, such as, the 
quality of the clay employed, and differences 
in the forms, ornaments and paintings, not 
only in the different countries and at dif- 
ferent times, but also in the same countries, 
and at the same periods. 

8. That the finer sort of these vases are 
superior, in regard to the preparation of the 
clay, and the elegance and variety of the 
forms, as well as the ease of the paintings, 
to all others of the kind, whether of Roman 
or of modern manufacture; insomuch, that 
the pottery of the most remote ages forms 
the model of that of the present times. 

4. That the art of manufacturing those 
vases, as practised in very remote times, is 
much more worthy of estimation than our 
best performances in that way, since the 
ancients were not in possession of many 
assistances which are applied to the art by 
us ; and because some things which are now 
done without difficulty, by means of certain 
instraments or machinery, were, in those 
times, perfected by means of the hand alone, 
by the greater dexterity of the artist. 

5. That certain circumstances were pecu- 
liar to the very ancient art of making and 
ornamenting duns earthen vessels, which 
have evidently been lost in later times; of 
which may be mentioned in particular, the 
composition of a very thin varnish, which 
gave a heightening to the colour of the 
clay in a greater or less degree, and afford a 
very thin, firm black coating, retaining its 
lustre to the most remote ages, and capable 
of resisting the action of acids and other 
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fluids; so that the modern art of manufac- 
turing pottery-ware may be materially im- 
proved, not only with rd to the forms 
and ornaments, but also preparation and 
application of the materials, by a diligent 
and continued examination of those very 
aticient vases. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED IN 
NDON, 

As the workmen employed by Mr. Chad- 
wick, the architect, were lately digging near 
the foundation of the New Trinity Church, 
they diseovered a Roman vase of a very 
peculiar form. Shortly afterwards they struck 
Lowy one of very considerable dimensions, 
which could not be accurately ascertained, 
as it was unfortunately broken to pieces, 
and the fragments were carelessly shovelled 
away, but from those which remained, it is 
judged that it was about four feet high. 
Many fragments of Roman pottery, chiefly a 
light sort of stone ware, have been dug up 
there. It is supposed that this spot is con- 
tiguous to that which Bagford mentions in 
his letter to Hearne, as the place where a 
number of Roman remains had been found. 
Mr. Chadwick added the first specimen to 
the collection of Mr. G. Gwilt, the architect 
and antiquary. The latter gentleman has 
formed a small museum of the various Ro- 
man antiguities which have been recently 
discovered in the Borough in digging the 
sewers. In digging near his own house in 
Union-street, amidst a variety of Roman 
remains, was found a very singular vessel, 
which in shape has some resemblance to a 
gallon stone bottle with a very small aper- 
ture. The aperture is perforated with small 
holes, and it is evidently — as a sort of 
watering-pot acting upon the principle of 
the common implement used in taking sam- 
ples of liquor from casks, in which the duid 
is retained so long as the orifice at the top 
is kept closed by the finger, but from which 
it flows as soon as it is removed. From the 
nature of the ware, which is black, the 
workinanship, and the situation in which it 
was found, no doubt whatever is entertained 
of its being a Roman utensil. A Samian 
cup and severel specimens of Samian ware, 
were found near the same spot. Some of 
the ‘fragments resembled those found in 
digging in Lombard-street, near Birchin- 
lane, in '1786*. 

In digging for the erection of a steam~ 
engine at rl Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery, a human skeleton was discovered, 
and between the legs was found a vessel with 
several Roman coins, chiefly of the lower 
— in it. 

ear the Dissenters’ burying-ground was 
found, not long since, a Roman hypocaust, 
or flue. In the whole line of Union-street 





* See Archzologia, vol. vit. 
Gewr. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Pant I. 
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and Blackman-street were found various re- 


mains. 

On the South side of St. Saviour’s Church, 
a Roman tesselated pavement was found by 
some of Mr. Gwilt’s workmen ; but he was 
only enabled to remove a few fragments. A 
number of Roman coins. were found;; but 
those of which we have learned were chiefly 
ef the Lower Empire. A copper coin of 
Antoninus Pius, with a Britannia on the 
reverse, was found in St. Saviour’s charch- 
yard. The head is in excellent preservation, 
and the execution is such as is perhaps not 
excelled by any modern coin—certainly not ‘ 
by any of our own. 

In the course of the excavations for the 
new London-bridge, a quantity of Roman 
mortar was found, which, it was conjectured, 
had belonged to some Roman embankment 
which had fallen into the river at one time. 

From the remains found in various parts, 
there can be little doubt (though it is not 
mentioned in our histories), that South- 
wark was a very flourishing Roman station. 
In the works carried on in the course of the 
restoration of St. Saviour’s church (which 
has been so absurdly stopped by a party of 
the learned parish dignitaries), a quantity ef 
Roman bricks was dug up near the Spiritual 
Court, and were found worked in with the 
flint in the walls. ‘The greater part of these 
antiquities have been collected and preserved 
by Mr. Gwilt. Indeed his success as a col- 
lector has occasioned several rivals to: take 
the field, and watch the works at any new 
sewers, drains or excavations, in the expec- 
tation of meeting with something curious. 
The foremost of these is Mr. Gaitskill, the 
magistrate; but Mr. Gwilt has hitherto 
beaten off all competitors by superior libe- 
rality amongst the workmen. He has ob- 
tained one othe urn, with an inscription, 
which is likely to puzzle the Society of An- 
tiquaries. Every antiquary who has yet. been 
allowed to see it, has, it is said, given a 
different construction and hypothesis upon 
it to his brethren. 

It is probable that in carrying on the new 
streets, and in digging to form the improve- 
ments of the Metropolis, discoveries may be 
made, which, if they come within the know- 
ledge of the learned, will serve to-elucidate 
the site of the Roman London, or Anu- 
gusta, which is now a matter of such wide 
conjecture. 

In forming the late new buildings at the 
India-house a considerable extent of ground 
was cleared to what was considered the Ro- 
man site, wherea Roman road was discovered’. 
Mr. Fisher, of the India House, the cele- 
Lrated Antiquary, who gave an account of 
the superb Mosaic pavement, discovered in 
Leadenhall-street in 1803, has examined 
the spot very accurately, and ayers to 

ive to the public a r upon the subject, 
Fi which he will pe = ar po forth a new 
hypothesis as to the site of the sang av. 
ere 
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There can be little doubt that many an- 
tiquities have been destroyed or dispersed 
from ignorance of their nature, that 
many interesting remains, which might have 
furnished matter useful —— to the histo- 
rian, have recently been broken up without 
any notice having been taken of them. 

n making the new buildings lately be- 
hind the Cold Bath Fields Prison, a number 
of piles were dug up, and some stone work 
was found, which we understand 
to be the vestiges of a bridge of great anti- 
quity. In making the new buildings by the 
old Pancras church, the mounds which were 
accounted by Dr. Stukeley to be the remains 
of a Roman camp*, and which is highly pro- 
bable, notwithstanding the wildness of his 
other conjectures respecting it, have been 





* See Itinerarium Curiosum. 
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entirely obliterated. The Spitalfields Ma- 
thematical Society, learning that the Roman 
camp in the fields beyond White Conduit 
House would soon be obliterated by the 
brickmakers, have had a drawing of it taken. 

With respect to some later antiquities, 
less care has been taken. In taking down 
the antient church of St. Katherine, to form 
the new St. Katherine’s Dock, the tomb of 
John Duke of Exeter was opened, The 
cranium is small and retiring. The teeth 
are remarkably perfect. It appeared that 
his tomb had once before been plundered of 
the lead. His will, in which he bequeaths 
to the high altar of the church “ a cuppe 
of byrol garnished with golde, perles and 
precious stones to be put in the sacrament,” 
and a number of other valuable effects, is to 
be seen amongst the Tower records, 





SELECT 
THE POWER OF HOPE. 
An Ope. 


HOWEER unwelcome thoughts intrude, 
Or doubts perplex, or hopes delude ; 
Do trusted Friends betray, 
Or children disobey ; 
Does Fortune prove ungenerous—still 
In spite of every pressing ill, 
In spite of all Khe ’s felt or done, 
We freely, fondly muse upon 
Success and happiness in store, 
A fairer scene, a brighter day, 
Than all the scenes that charm’d, or days 
that went before. 


Sweet Hope, the solace bland of woe, 
The balm of anguish and distress, 
Fair guest of prisoned loneliness, 
How much to thee do mortals owe 
Of all the comforts they possess : 
"Tis thine from Sorro:7’s pallid cheek, 
To wipe the pearly, tender tear, 
And soothingly to speak 
Of joys unfelt as yet, but near; 
*Tis thine to chase Despair and Dread away, 
And on the heart to pour the sunshine of 
the day. 


’Tis thine, as *twere, before our eyes 
To picture vivid fantasies, 
To show us what we have not seen, 
And make us what we have not been, 
Or rich perchance, or great, or wise ; 
’Tis thine, when storms begin to low’r, 
T’ exalt our future 'bove our present state, 
And by the touch of magic pow'r 
Ideal forms substantiate ; 
*Tis thine to point to other homes and plains, 
And scenes and realms, where Mirth and 
Goodness sports and reigns. 


How oft have I believ’d thy wiles, 

And courted, Hope, thy heav’n-lit smiles ; 
For I have been from early youth to thee 
An enthesisesic votary ; 





POETRY. 


What duties have I not foregone, 

That I would, could, and should have done, 

While feasts of gay delight thou didst declare, 

Thou would’st, ere long, for me prepare! 
And, tho’ thou ne’er the truth didst tell, 

Thou didst delude with such a ‘witching air, 
That I still called thee kind, and thought 

thou meantest well. 


I said, I thought, thou meantest well : 
And so again thy promises believ'd, 
And so was I again deceiv'’d: 
At twenty-three this strong fallacious spell 
Still binds me to itself—e’en now 
Sungilt and fair, the prospect lies 
And scarce a cloud obscures the skies: 
Thus—thus am I constrain’d to bow 
At thy blest shrine, sweet Hope! oh come! 
For once my day-dreams realise, 
Ande’er, as thou wert wont, my bosom make 
‘thy home. G—c—z B—y—n. 
L—dd—g—-n, Rut—shire. 
—@e—- 
THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


(THE moon shone bright on the green fern 
and brake, 

Her silvery beams had illumin’d the lake, 

And the Convent bell chim’d on the air, 

To summon the Nuns to the vesper prayer. 

It pealed forth a dull and solemu sound, 

I seem'd to be treading on holy ground. 

All Nature appear’d at rest wall still, 

Save to the slow murmuring of the rill ; 

But yet could I hear the cadence of song, 

That the breath of the zephyr swept along. 

It flow’d on the breeze all sweet and holy, 

And waken’d the Muse of Melancholy ; 

As the lone echo was winging its flig 

Around, ’mid the darkness and gloom of 
night, 

Not or Gon a clear running stream, full 


shone 
The Moon’s pale light on a marble stone. 
ers 1 look’d 
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I look’d thereon with a watchful eye, 

And there was writ a mournful elegy ; 

Nature was hush’d in the silence » 

Andthe trembling willow had seem’d to weep. 

The fairness of Luna was darkly hid, 

Beneath the night’s dull cloud was canopied, 

And my spirit of soul was sunk in gloom, 

While pondering over the warrior’s tomb. 

I mus’d—and thought that I saw arise 

The dread vision of Death before my eyes. 

I mus'd—and saw his grim aspect appear 

Beside a black pall spread over a bier ; 

Near him stood Time with his scythe— 
looking on, [were gone, 

And mocking the days and the years that 

My hair stood on end, and my heart felt dead, 

I gaz’d on again—but the visions had fled— 

I cast my eyes round with a look of despair, 

And heard but the gush of the — air; 

No cipher was sculptur’d here to tel 

The name of the Hero who nobly fell ; 

No idle trophy here had deck’d his grave, 

No pompous display of Heraldry, save 

The lion couchant, the colour, and spear, 

To tell that a Warrior’s tomb was here ; 

The love of a Briton was well exprest, 

For a Briton had left him here to rest ; 

** This Hero in his Country’s cause had stood, 

And for his Country had shed his blood. 

Proud Fame had aroused his passion of heart 

In the conflict where Death had play’d his 


> 
He had fought right well ;* full many a day 
Had he borne the heat of the battle fray, 
And was one of England’s brave sons who fell 
In Victory—as will her records tell, 
He fell (if her History speak the truth) 
He fell in the bloom and the prime of youth, 
Valour with him had led on to the fray, 
And Valour with him had held forth her 
sway.” 

This was the noble epitaph 

Which mark’d the hero’s cenotaph ; 

There now he lies beneath the sod, 

O’er which perchance he once had trod, 

With triumph beaming in his eye 

Before the vanquish’d enemy. 

That eye which oft with fire had shone, 

When Glory crown’d the deed he’d done, 

Was now obscured ; his mortal worth 

Had now for ever clos’d on earth. 

The heart that once exalted high 

The charms of love and harmony, 

When free from care and free from strife, 

Or perils of a soldier's life,— 

The heart that once had held command 

Had rous’d the lion of the land ; 

Had felt love, valour, fame, and all 

That honours man—exalts the soul 

Above the needy trash of care, 

Above the crouching arm of fear,— 

Has now for ever ceas’d to beat, 

Lies mould’ring ‘neath the traveller’s feet, 

_ free from —— hope or pain, 

‘o to nothingness agai 
The laurel that os crown'd his brow 
Gives place unto the cypress now. 


Select Poetry. 
Peace to his manes! his soul has fled this 
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Where mortal man must perish with his 


worth. J. H. B. 
—oe— 

THE DEATH OF ELI. 
1 Sam. iv. 


ae aoe burst ?—"twas the groan 


dying. flying. 
Heard ye that din ?—’twas the rout pe he 
Heard ye that shout ?—’twas the tumult of 


war 
Fitfully borne on the ear from afar. 


Louder and deeper than groan of the dyi 

Tumult of battle, or rout of the —_— 

Clangor of cymbal or clash of the sword— 

Heard ye that shout ?— ‘* "Tis the Ark of 
the 


Heard ye that sound as of wailing and woe 

Pouring afar from the ranks of the foe, 

—** God is come down to withstand us, and 
where, ir 2” 


Where can we hide us from shame and 


Hark! ’tis the bray of the battle, again 
Israel's army is vanquish’d and slain ; 
And ’midst the wild tumult and slaughter 


forsaken, 
The glorious Ark of the Covenant, taken ! 


Where has that mourner of Benjamin fled, 
Fear in his features, and earth on his head ? 
Bears he that message of wonder and fear 
To Eli, “* who sits by the way-side to hear.” 


Trembling and faint, and well stricken in 


ears, 
Long as he waited with failings and fears, 
And the flushing of life his pale brow bas 
forsaken, [taken. 
As he hears that the Ark from his people is 
D. A. Barton, 


-- 
On an Infant sleeping in the Mother's arms. 
LOVELY babe! how sweetly sleep 
Sits om thy eyelids, and how calm 
The breathing of thy coral lip ; 
Upon thy cheek, how fresh and warm 
The roses glow, while on thy brow Peace seems 
To dwell, and hush thee in its silent dreams. 


Soundly thou sleep’st, to grief unknown, 
Pillow’d on thy young mother’s beating 


breast ; 
Who looking on thy face, partly her own, 
And partly his, her heart’s sole guest, 
With fondest feeling ; from her eyes 
Beam forth warm wishes, prayers, and sighs ; 
As hope or fear her breast bids fall or rise. 
Sleep gently on, for never more 
ilt thou so softly and so sweetly sleep, 

As now in childhood; ere the war 

Of mauhood wakes thee up to weep. 
Ere care and trouble gather on thy brow ; 
Ere with thy age encreasing, a doth 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— ge 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


A letter from Murcia, dated Dec. 2, states 
that, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
waters of Carthagena, the number of Colom- 
bian corsairs, large and small, is very con- 
siderable. All our ships, whose cargoes are 
valuable, become their prey, and, to com- 
plete our misfortune, those which are not 
laden they sink or burn. We see landed on 
our coast, every day, the unfortunate crews 
of ships taken, sunk, or burnt. On the 3d 
inst. the Commissary of Marine of Almeira 
received advices from different maritime 
points on the coast of the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, in which it was announced, that on 
the second, and on the morning of the third, 
fifteen vessels had been captured. These 
corsairs, having resolved to annihilate our 
mercantile navy, have taken their measures 
so well, that no ship can escape them. They 
have armed small boats, which pass along 
the coast touching the land, enter our ports, 
and carry off ships. This has just happened 
at las Roquetas close to Almeira, where they 
have seized in the port a large three-masted 
vessel, which had taken refuge there. 


RUSSIA. 


The last Annual Obituary of the Russian 
Empire, published at St. Petersburgh, re- 
cords the death of a man at the very advanc- 
ed age of 148, near to Polosk, on the fron- 
tier of Livonia. He had seen seven So- 
vereigns on the throne of Russia, and re- 
membered the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
He had been a soldier in the thirty years’ 
war; at the battle of Pultowa, in 1709, he 
was 51 years of age. At the age of 93 he 
married his third wife, with whom he lived 
50 years; the two youngest sons of this 
marriage were 86 and 62 respectively in the 
year 1796; the oldest of his other sons in 
the same year were 95 and 92 respectively. 
The entire family of this patriarch comprises 
138 descendants, who all lived together 
in the village of Po!latzka, which the Em- 

ress Catharine the Second caused to be 
Puile for them, grauting, at the same time, 
a considerable tract of land for their sup- 
port. In the 163d year of his age, this mo- 
dern Nestor was in the enjoyment of the 
most robust health. 


AMERICA. 


The following is an abstract of the Mrs- 
saGE of the Presipent of the Unitep 
Srates, Mr. Quincy Adams, communicated 
to Congress at the opening of the Session. 

The Message is appropriately introduced 
by an expression of gratitude to the Author 





of all Good, for the blessings of health and 
abundance, and peace, whith he has deigned 
to bestow on the American people. It is 
also mentioned as a just topic of congratu- 
lation, that with a small but unhappy ex- 
ception, the European countries are at 
peace, and most of their Governments are 
acting upon the principle, that the proper 
end of political institutions is the happiness 
of the people. —In adverting to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, the Presi- 
dent naturally directs his first attention to 
Great Britain. He notices the important 
changes lately effected in our system of 
commerce and navigation. The system of 
the United States, he says, is a liberal one. 
Ten years ago they offered to other mati- 
time nations to place their respective ship- 
ping on an equality as to tonnage and im- 
port duties. This offer was after a time ac- 
ceded to successively by England, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, the Hanse Towns, Prus- 
sia, Sardinia, Oidenburg, Russia, and, in a 
modified degree, by France. Some restric- 
tions yet remain which it is desirable should 
be removed. 

The next topic to which Mr, Adams ad- 
verts, is one which, however popular in 
America, will carry little weight with it 
elsewhere; we mean the claims of America 
on France, Naples, Denmark, &c. for in- 
demnity on account of the robberies perpe- 
trated by Buonaparte. 

A more gratifying part of the Message, 
is the announcement of a Treaty of Naviga- 
tion and Commerce concluded between the 
United States and Colombia, and an intima- 
tion that similar treaties will soon be con- 
cluded with several of the other South 
American Republics. It is also an import- 
aut piece of information that the United 
States have been invited to send Represen- 
tatives to the Congress about to be assem- 
bled at Panama, and have accepted the invi- 
tation. 

After a slight notice of the Commission 
appointed under the treaty of Ghent, and of 
that appointed to settle the imdemnification 
for captured slaves, the President proceeds 
to treat of the internal concerns of the Re- 
public. He recommends a new Bankrupt 
Law, and a new law for the regulation of 
the Militia; and gives the following view of 


the American Finances :— Dollars. 

Receipt (independently of Loans)22,000,000 
ExpenpirTure. 

Debt paid off mie 8,000,000 


Remunerations for past services 1,500,000 
New Fortifications erected 1,500,000 
Augmentation of Naval Force —— 
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Purchase of Indian Territory 500,000 
Roads and other Improvements 1,000,000 
Interest of the National Debt 4,000,000 


General Expences of Government 7,000,000 


24,000,000 

Thus it appears that though eight million 
dollars of debt have been paid off, only two 
of these have been required to be raised Y 
Loan ; consequently, the Revenue has af- 
forded a surplus of six million dollars applied 
in extinction of Debt. At this rate, the whole 
remaining Debt, which is only 81,000,000 
dollars, would be paid off in 13} years. 

The organization and discipline of the 
Army, the President says, are effective; and 
he highly praises the new Military Academy 
and Artillery School. From these he passes 
to the Treaties with the Indian tribes (pru- 
dently deferring the disputed questions on 
the Creek Treaty till a future Message), and 
winds up this branch of his remarks with a 
notice of the surveys made by the Engineer- 
ing Department, with a view to the opening 
new communications to the interior, &c. 

The next great object is the Navy. The 
President dilates upon the employment of 
the cruising squadrons in the Mediterranean 
and Pacific seas, and the suppressiun of the 
Slave Trade and of Piracy, not forgetting an 
incidental compliment to the Marquis De 
La Fayette, who was conveyed across the 
Atlantic and back under the American Flag ; 
end it deserves to be noted that as Mr. 
Adams had warmly applauded the mainte- 
nance of institutions for a Land Army, so 
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he strongly urges a permanent Naval Peace 
Establishment. 

The communications by post in the United 
States are wonderfully extensive, and yet the 
Post Office Establishment now (for the first 
time) produces a surplus receipt of 45,000 
dollars. 

The remainder of the Message evinces in 
Mr. Quincy Adams a very laudable zeal ia 
the cause of science. He speaks handsomel 
and justly of “* the generous emulation with 
which the governments of France, Great 
Britain, and Russia have devoted the ge- 
nius, the intelligence, and the treasures of 
their respective nations to the common im- 
provement of the species” in geography and 
astronomy, and holds those Governments up 
as splendid examples to be followed in this 
respect by the American Legislature. He, 
in like manner, quotes the examples of Eng- 
land and France, in their scientific improve- 
ment of weights and measures, suggests the 
endowment of a University, and the con- 
struction of an Observatory, and recommends 
certain enlargements of the Executive and 
Judiciary departments, as required by the 
great increase of population, and the wide 
ramifications of foreign intercourse. 

Mr. Adams sims up his discourse with the 
remark, that ‘* Liberty is Power.” We re- 
joice to see, in the Messuage of Mr. Quiucy 
Adams, a spirit of caudour, and a readiness 
to do justice, not only to the good inten- 
tions, but to the liberal conduct of the Bri- 
tish Government. 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A gentleman in Arbroath has in his pos- 
session a document anent the Abbey of 
Aterbrothock, which shows the extent of pa- 
tronage that had once belonged to that mag- 
vificent building, with its religious esta- 
blishment, and the privileges that the Abbot 
enjoyed. Cardinal Beaton was Abbot from 
about 1524 tou 1540. The last commenda- 
tory Abbot of Aberbrothock was John Ha- 
milton, second son to the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, who was afterwards created Mar- 
quis of Hamilton. ‘This Abbey was erected 
into a temporal Lordship, in favour of James, 
Marquis of Hamilton, son to the former, 
upon 5th May, 1608. It afterwards be- 
loaged to the Earl of Dysart, from whom 
Patrick Maule of Panmure, geutleman of the 
bedchamber to King James the Sixth, pur- 
chased it, with the right of patronage of all 
the parishes thereto belonging. The Ab- 
bots of this place had several privileges 
which others did not enjoy. They were ex- 
empted from assisting at the yearly Synods, 
and Pope Pius II. declared his resolution in 
1461 to excommunicate all those who would 


trouble them upon that head. Pope Ben- 
net, by his bull, dated at Avignon, grants 
to John, Abbot of Arbroath, the privilege 
of making use of, and wearing the pontifical 
ornaments ; and they had the privilege of 
giving the minor orders. King Robert de 
Bruce granted ten marks Scots to this 
Abbey. 

The Caledonian Canal Navigation is now 
opened between the Eastern Sea at Inver- 
ness, and the Western Sea at Fort William, 
to the depth of 15 feet water on the shallow- 
est parts. 

The success of the Darlington Railway 
Exper:ment, and the admirable manner ip 
which the loco-motive engine does all, and 
more than all, that was expected from it, 
seem to have spread far and wide the convic- 
tion of the immense benefits to be derived 
from the construction of new railways. 

A plan for making a Railway from Selly 
by way of York, through the Vale of York 
to Newcastle, with a branch to Sunderland, 
is under consideration. It is proposed to be 
effected by a Juint Stock Company, who will 
previously fix with the landholders for the 
right of passege, and so render an immediate 
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resort to Parliament not absolutely neces- 
sary. It is conceived that, giving the land- 
owners double the annual value of the land 
fur the first 20 years from breaking ground, 
and treble for the next 20 years, and after- 
wards quadruple, and limiting the Company 
not to take beyond a certain fixed rate of 
charge, will induce the landowners to pro- 
mote a measure so highly advantageous to 
themselves and the public. It is calculated 
the present distance between the extreme 
points may be reduced about 12 miles; that 
the rate of charge will not exceed 3d. per 
ton per mile; and that the speed with which 
articles will be conveyed will be six miles per 
hour. 

Earl Brownlow, Lord Lieutenant for the 
county of Lincoin, has informed Captain 
Manby, that in the recent tremendous gale, 
eleven persons were saved by his mortar ~ 
@ stranded vessel on that coast. We under- 
stand that 318 lives have been preserved by 
that method of affording relief. 


—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


A recent Gazette contains several notices 
of projected improvements in the City, in 
Westminster, and the suburbs. In the 
eastern parts several new roads are intended 
to be formed ; and in the north, a new road 
connecting the Hackney-road with Kings- 
land-road. In the City a new street is pro- 
jected from Moorgate to the Bank, (con- 
necting Finsbury-square with the centre of 
the Metropolis). To the westward a uew 
street is to be formed, from Lincoln-Inn- 
Fields to Holborn, (which will complete the 
passage from the latter street to the Strand, 
through the intended opening at Pickett- 
place, Temple-bar). It is intended to en- 
large Hungerford-market, improve the ad- 
jacent quays, and establish a fish-market, 
(so long wanted in that part of the town). 
And the parish of Lambeth, having gained 
so large a population, is to be accommodated 
with a new bridge, from the Church to the 
Horseferry-road, and a street from the same 
to Stafford-place, Pimlico, which will con- 
nect the Borough in a straight line with 
Hyde Park-corner. And further westward, 
it is intended to make a navigable canal from 
the Thames to Kensington. 

The only two houses which abutted on 
that ancient site called the Sanctuary, at 
the upper end of Prince’s-street, leading to 
Tothill-street, are at length levelled with the 
ground. Workmen are also now employed 
in preparing the foundation of the intended 
new Parliamentary Mews, by lining the ex- 
cavativns with lime, in order to insure its 
dryness and durability—It is understood, 
that in addition to the improvements thus 
proceeding in this renowned part of the me- 
tropolis, there will presently be another new 


square, facing the northern side of the Ab- 








bey, and corresponding, in some degree, 
with the fine enclosure which runs parallel 
with the entrance to the Sessions-house. 
Westminster will here assume, in conse- 
quence, an eniire new aspect. The houses 
at present in Gardener’s-lane, together with 
many now standing in King-street, are like- 
wise to be pulled down. 

The pulling down of the old King’s Mews 
fronting Pall-Mall East, and by Charing- 
cross, and the old houses, sadler’s shop, 
public-house, &c. commenced December 29, 
About half the Mews area, that portion next 
St. Martin’s-lane, has been enclosed with 
wood fencing, for the tem accommo- 
dation of the military, &c. e improve- 
ments preparatory to making the grand 
opening from the Haymarket to St. Martin's 
Church, will proceed forthwith. 

Considerable curiosity has been lately ex- 
cited by the appearance of an immense 
structure now building by Messrs. Taylor 
and Wright of the Borough, for the manu- 
facture of pins, in the Borough-road, close 
to St. George’s Market, the west side of 
which faces an opening to the London-road. 
The dimensions of the building is in length 
185 feet, in width 40 feet, and in height 50 
feet, and contains upwards of 120 windows, 
besides loopholes. The pins are to be made 
entire by one blow of the machinery, to be 
worked by steam, at the rate of 10,000 per 
minute, chiefly for the export trade. 

Rennell v. Bishop of Lincoln.—In the 
Court of Common Pleas, judgment in this 
case has been delivered.—The question was, 
whether the wife and administratrix of the 
late Rector of Weldon and Prebend of South 
Grantham, in the Cathedral Church of Salis- 
bury, had a right of representation to the 
living of Weldon. The Judges, in giving 
their opinions, took a retrospective view of 
the history and constitution of the Church 
for upwards of 600 years.—Mr. Justice Park 
observed that Archbishops appeared to de 
anomalies in ecclesiastical history, having 
been first set up as an encroachment on the 
legates of the Benes but, after the refor- 
mation, the encroachment, though an ano- 
maly, was continued down to the present 
day.—Mr. Justice Gaselee was of opinion 
that judgment ought to be given for the 
plaintiff, thereby giving the widow the right 
of presentation to the vacant living. The 
other three Judges were of a different opi- 
nion, and judgment was therefore given for 
the defendant. 

An action was lately brought in the Court 
of Common Pleas by a Printer, to recover 
941. from Mr. Stockdale, the publisher of 
Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, fur work and 
labour done. The claim was proved, but 
the Counsel for the defendant maintained 
that the work ‘was so immoral, so licen- 
tious, so much calculated in way to 
injure the true interests of society, that no 
man engaged iu assisting to bring it —_ 
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the public could maintain an action for com- 
pensation for the labour he had employed to 
such a shameful purpose.” —The Lord Chief 
Justice fully entered into and admitted the 
objection. ‘* He who has lent himself,” he 
said, ** to the violation of the laws of his 
country, in this gross and shameful manner, 
shall: not be allowed to claim payment for 
what he had done In execution of such a 
criminal purpose ;” and he even went so far 
as to say—‘‘that every servant, however 
small his connexion with such a work, is 
equally liable in law with the master, if the 
work be of an injurious tendency.”—The 
plaintiff was nonsuited. 

There is at this time a meeting held in 
West Smithfield, consisting of between 
three and four hundred of those infatuated 
people professing to be the followers of 
Joanna Southeote. The subject of faith 
held forth at a late meetiag was, ‘‘ The 
eoming of the promised Shiloh!” One of 
the enthusiasts who mounted the rostrum, 
declared, with the most profound sanctity, 
to his credulous hearers, ** that this was the 
appointed time of the birth of Shiloh, as 
verified to him by a glorious vision!” He 
further asserted that he was confirmed in his 
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belief, in consequence of his having laid his 
hand on Johanna Southcote when she lay 
dead—that he felt the blessed Shiloh kick!” 
&e. &e, There is a trumpeter amongst this 
motley group, who, at intervals, sounds— 
what appears to be a silver trumpet (in form 
like that of the trombone); after making 
three distinct sounds, the congregation si- 
multaneously rise and vociferate aloud, ‘+ Shi- 
Joh! Shiloh! Shiloh!” This was repeated 
several times. 


-- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Duury Lane. 

Dec. 26. On this day a Christmas Pan- 
tomime, as usual, wes brought forward, en- 
titled Harlequin, Jack of all Trades. It was 
full of fun and laughter ; but the chief at- 
traction was the scenery, by Stanfield, which 
was truly beautiful. 





Covent Garpen. 

Dec. 26. A *Christmas Harlequinade 
called The Magic Rose was produced, which 
embraced all the various changes incidental 
to pieces of this description ; but it was des- 
titute of any novel or peculiar interest. The 
scenery was truly excellent. 


—o— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

War Office, Dec. 23.— 46th reg. Capt. 
Clarke to be Major.— 60th, Major Fitz 
Gerald to be Lieut.-col—To be Majers : 
Capt. Pearse, Capt. Manners.—65th, Capt. 
Maclean to be Major.—Unattached : Brevet 
Major Lord Hotham, Coldstream Guards, 
to be Lieut -col. of Inf—To be Majors of 
Inf. Capt. Holmes, 90th Foot ; Capt. Brooks- 
bauk, 26th Foot. 

Dec. 24. His Most Christian Majesty to 
be Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, and to have all the rights and privi- 
leges belonging to the said Order. 

‘Lord Ponsonby, now Secretary to the Se- 
nate of the Tonian Islands, to be Minister 
Plen. to the United Provinces of Rio Plata. 
—A. Cockburn, esq. late Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plen. to the King of Wur- 
temburg, to the same office at the Colom- 
bian Republic. 


EcciesiasTicat PREFERMENTS, 
Rev. E. Rice, Dean of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Rev. C. Benson, Preb. of Worcester Cathed. 
Rev. T. Davidson, Preb. of Wore. Cathed. 
Rev. C. T. Collins, Timsbury R. co. Somer. 
Rev. R. Huyshe, East Coker V. co. Devon. 
Rev. F. C. Massingberd, South Ormsby with 
Kettlesby, Driby, R. and Calceby V. an- 
nexed, co. Lincoln. 
Rev. Mayson, Orton R. co, Cumber. 
Rev. R. Pole, Sheviock R. co. Devon. 
Rev. W. Scarborough, Market Harborough 
Perp. Cur. co. Leicester. 
Rev. W. Sweete, Lenham V. co. Kent. 
Rev. Dr. Williams, Bradford Abbas V. with 
Clifton Maybank R. co. Dorset. 








Civit Prererment. 
T. S. Caldwell, esq. Police Magistrate at 
Union Hall, vice Allen, resigned. 


—=G—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov.24. At Cottingham, Yorks. Thos. 
Whitaker, esq. of Howden, to Mary, only 
dau. of Stephen Gee, esq. of the former 
place ——26. At Redenhall, Norfolk, Glo- 
cester Wilson, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Eliz. widow of F. F. North, esq. of Roug- 
ham, Norfolk. ——e2s. At St. Dunstan, 
Stepney, George Ranken, esq. of Bentinck- 
street, Manchester-square, to Eliz. Brown- 
ra dau. of Wm. Bayne, esq. of New Grove, 

ile End.——At St. James's Church, Geo. 
Tappen, esq. of Charles-street, St, James’s- 





square, to Mary-Ann-Eliz. only dau. of 
Thos. Watson, esq. of the Custom House. 
——At Christ Church, Middlesex, the Kev. 
B. Young, of Wartling, Sussex, to Eliz. 
Susanna, eldest dau. of Johu Holloway, esq. 
Lately. At St, Saviours, Southwark, Sa- 
muel, son of the late Rev. John Fitz Brand, 
Rector of St.George’s the Martyr, to Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Jekin Elwin, esq. of 
Dover, Kent. At Odcombe Church, 
John Allen, esq. of Charlton Marshall, Dor- 
set, to Mrs. Doun, relict of the late W. 
doua, 
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Doun, esq.——At Clifton, Capt. Royds; 
52d reg. to Georgiana, dau. of Lawrence 
Peel, esq. of Ardwick, near Manchester. 

Dec. 5. At Cheltenham, George Best 
Robinson, esq. son of Sir Abercrombie Ro- 
binson, bart. to Louisa, dau. of late Major- 
gen. Robert Douglas.——6. At St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, S. G. Smith, esq. of Sheer- 
ness Dockyard, to Anne, dau. of James 
Serle, esq. deceased, late Recciver-Gen. for 
co. Southampton. At Madeley, co. Sa- 
lop, Rev. Edw, Pryce Owen, Vicar of Wel- 
lington, to only dau. of late S. Darby, esq. 
of Coalbrook Dale.——At Llandegfan, H. 
Pringle, esq. of Beaumaris, Anglesea, to 
Meriel Eliza, dau. of Bodychan Sparrow, 
esq. of Leamington, co. Warwick, 7. At 
Harrow, R. F. son of P. Fitzherbert, esq. of 
Bristol, to dau. of late J. K. U. A. Simpson, 
esq. formerly of Mercey Hall, Kent. 
At Dresden, the Infanta of Lucca, to 
Prince Maximilian of Saxony; the King, at 
the Royal Family, the Russian Archduke 
Constantine and the Princess Loewiz, be- 
ing present. 8. At Padworth, Newman 
Smith, esq. son of Christ. Smith, esq. M. P. 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of T, Bacon, esq. of 
Padworth House, Berks. ——At East Grin- 
sted, co. Sussex, the Rev. Joshua Stratton, 
Vicar of Halston, Kent, to Susannah, dau. 
of late Mr. W. Head, Ferdinand Han- 
bury Williams, esq. of Coldbrook Park, 
Monmouthshire, to Eliz. Anne Pakington, 
dau. of late Wm. Russell, esq. of Powick 
Court, co. Worcester.——At Easby, York- 
shire, Lieut.-col. Henry Lane, to Hon. H. 
F. Dundas, dau. of Lord Dundas. 10. 
James Alex. son of Augustus Manning, 
esq. of Hertford-street, May-fair, to Au- 
gusta Mary, dau. of late Gen. Sir Chas. 
Shipley, Governor of Grenada.——Henry 
J. Edgley, esq. of Thornton-heath, Croy- 
don, to Miss Albin, of Upper Seymour- 
street. At Sandon, co. Staffor.i, John 
Stuart Wortley, esq. jan. M.P. toLady Geor- 
giana Ryder, dau. of the Earl of Harrowby. 
At All Souls, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Wm. Stephen Gilly, Rector of North Fam- 
bridge, Essex, to Jane Charl. Mary, only 
dau. of Major Cotberg. 13. Haslar Ca- 
pron, esq. barrister-at-law, to Frances Geor- 
giana, dau. of Sir F. M. Ommanney, M. P. 
——Major Horatio George Broke, uf Broke 
Hall, Suffolk, bart. to Frederica Sophia, 
dau. of Jas. Mure, of Great George-street, 
esq. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Thos. Waddington, esq. of St. Remy, to 
Janette, dau of the late Colin Chisholm, 
esq. M. D. —— At Edinburgh, Francis 
Grove, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Emily, only 
child of the late George Ure, esq. of the 
Bengal Med. Estab ——15. At Paris, Geo. 
Wm. Lefevre, M.D. to Frederica Clavering 
Fraser, dau. of Col. Chas. Fraser, E. LC, 
-~—At St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells, John 
Newport, esq. to Louisa Matilda Salmon, 
of the same place, dau. of the late Rev. T. 
A. Salmon, Nhector of Rodney Stoke. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Dan. Heneage Finch Hatton, of Weldon, 
co. Northampton, to the Lady Louisa Gre- 
ville, dau. of the late Hon. Robert F. Gre- 
ville. At Wouston, near Winchester, 
the Rev. Arthar Philip Perceval, son of 
Lord Arden, to Charl. Anne, dau. of the 
Hon, and Rev. Augustus Gev. Legge, 
Chance. of Winchester.——At Chippenham, 
co. Cambridge, Joseph Sidney, son of John 
Tharp, esq. of Chippenham Park, to Anna 
Maria, dau. of the late Major-gen. Gent.— 
17. At St. Marylebone, Wm. Knight De- 
hapy, esq. solicitor to the Excise in Scot- 
land, to Eliz. Favell, dau. of Vice-Adm, 
Scott.——At Lewisham, Rob. Shirley, esq. 
of the Lodge, Kinfare, Staffordshire, to 
Eliza, dau. of the late Thos. Britten, esq. of 
Suffolk-lane. 19. At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminister, Lieut. Rich. Bayley Bowden, 
R. N. to Jane Stanley Stanley, dau. of the 
late Rev. Jas. Stanley, Vicar of Ormskirk, 
Lancashire. ——20. At All Souls’ Church, 
Marylebone, Charles Bankhead, See. of 
Leg. to the United States of America, 
to Maria Horatia, third daughter of 
Sir John Dean Paul, bart——At St. An- 
drew’s Church, Holborn, Jas. Adamson, 
esq. solicitor, of Ely-place, to. Mary Eliz. 
dau. of J. Seabrook, esq. of Hatton-garden. 
——21. At Sunbury, Augustus Lernoult 
Whitmore, esq. to Julia Maria, eld. dau of 
the Rev W. E. Fitzthomas, of that place. 
——At St. Pancras, Lieut. James Gordon, 
R.N. to Eliz. relict of Arthur Humphreys, 
esq. late of Bombay.——22. At St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, Ric. Smith, esq. of Buck- 
den, Hunts, Sec. to the Bishop of Lincola, 
to Mary, dau. of Rich. Edwards, esq.— —At 
St. Mary’s, Islington, Francis E. J. Valpy, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Camb. son of the 
Rev. Dr, Valpy, to Eliza, dau. of Joho Pul- 
len, esq. of Canonbury.——At Dunmow, ia 
Essex, John Maryon Wilson, esq. of Fitz- 
johns, son of the late Sir Thos. Maryon 
Wilson, bart. to Charl. Julia, dau. of Geo. 
Wade, esq. of Dunmow.—-~27. At St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, Nich. Wanostrochit, 
esq. of Alfred House, to Eliz. dau. of Rich. 
Heale, esq. of Peckham Lodge.——At St. 
Mary's, Bedford, the Rev. Peter La Trobe 
to Mary Louisa, dau. of the Right Rev. T. 
W. Foster.——At Camberwe!! Church, the 
Rev. Sanderson Robins, to Eliz. dau. of the 
late Tho. Holland, esq. 29. Rev. Thos. 
E. Pipon, of Knapp-hill House, near Wells, 
to Jane Mary, dau. of W. Dumaresq, esq- 
of Pelham-place, Hants, At Wyke 
Church, Thos. Payn, esq. to Miss Maria 
Purvis, dau. of Rev. Dr: Dupre, of Wey- 
mouth. At Christ Church, Surrey, the 
Rev. Edw. Pote Neale, only son of J. P. 
Neale, esq. to Anna Maria, dau. of J. Bun- 
lap, esq. of Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, 31. At Marcham, Berks, the Rev. 
Wm. Buckland, D.D. Canon of Christ- 
church, to Mary, eldest dau. of Benj. Mor- 
land, esq. of Sheepstead House, bbingees. 
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OBITUARY, 
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Lapy Ho.tanp, 

June 12. At her house, in the Terrace, 
Piccadilly, Harriet, relict of Sir Nathaniel 
Holland, first and only Baronet of Wetten- 
ham, Berks. 

This lady was the third daughter of Sir 
Cecil Bishopp, fifth baronet of Parham, 
Sussex, by Anne, second daughter of Hugh 
Boseawen, first Viscount Falmouth. She 
was married. first to Thomas Dummer, esq. 
of Cranbury Park, near Winchester, who 
left his vast-estate to his widow for life, and 
afterwards to the late William Chamberlaine, 
esq. Solicitor to the Treasury. Possessed 
of this immense wealth, amounting, it is 
said, to 18,0001, per annum, she next be- 
stowed her hand on that eminent painter, 
Mr. Nathaniel Dance, son of George Dance, 
esq. architect of the City of London. The 
fortune commanded a baronetey, which was 
conferred on him, Nov. 27, 1800. That 
the painter might be forgotten, he assumed 
the name of Holland, and even, it is said, 
bought up and destroyed many of the beau- 
tiful productions of his — He died 
suddenly in 1811 (see vol. Ixxxi. pp. 489, 
666). 

Lady Holland’s will was registered in the 
Prerogative Court, on the 12th of July, 
when probate, under the sum of 500,000/. 
was granted to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Cardigan, the nephew, sole executor. 
The will, dated the 12th of March, 1318, 
and most of the codicils, (of which there 
are nine,) are in her Ladyship’s own hand 
writing, and duly executed. The legacies 
are considerable : amongst the principal are 
these :—To her sister, the Dowager Count- 
ess of Liverpool, 50,0001. ; the Hon. Miss 
Brudenell, 50,0001. ; nephew and niece 
Bishopp, 30,000/. each; Lady Charlotte 
Rivers, 60,000/.—the interest for life, and 
principal to hee children; the Rev. Sir 
Henry Rivers, 10,000/.; the Rev. Thomas 
Penton, vicar of Wellow, 10,000/.—These 
sums are all in stock of 8 per cent. Consols. 
To the Duchess of Dorset (niece) her best 
diamond neck-lace and cross, eat-rings, 
tiara, and bandeau: to Lady Rivers all the 
test of her diamonds and trinkets. The 
Earl of Cardigan is residuary legatee of the 
petsonal, and sole devisee of the real estates. 





Rev. Tuomas Steoman, M.A. 

Dec. 5. At Steewsbury, the Reverend 
Thomas Stedman, MeA. This truly ami- 
able and venerable man closed a long and 
exemplary life, in the 80th year of his age, 
and the 42nd of his ministry, as vicar of St. 
Chad’s in that town. 

He was boru at Bridgnorth, and his early 
friend was the late Rev. Job Orton, a very 
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worthy dissenting minister, by whose per- 
suasion and advice he went to Pembroke 
College, Oxford ; and on entering into or- 
ders became curate to Dr. Stonhouse, rec- 
tor of Little Cheverel, Wilts, to which he 
afterwards had the charge of the curacy of 
Great Cheverel, where one of his parish- 
oners was David Sanders, the ‘« Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain,” celebrated by Mrs. 
More. In 1775 he obtained the living of 
Wormington, in Gloucestershire, In 1783 
he took the degree of B. A.; in which year 
he was presented to the Vicarage of St. 
Chad, and proceeded M. A. 1787. 

In bearing this public testimony to the 
virtues of the deceased, we shall be as brief 
as truth and justice will permit: studiously 
avoiding, from a motive of regard to the 
same sacred principles, all indiscriminate 
and exaggerated praise. Such a sketch re- 
quires no other than the faithful and im- 
partial hand of truth, in order to be reeog- 
nized by its warmest friends and admirers.— 
We conceive that one or two characteristie 
traits will suffice for this purpose: the first 
and foremost of which should stand record- 
ed, his exemplary moderation. And here it 
is not too much to assert, that there has 
rarely, if ever, existed, a person who more 
thoroughly and uniformly breathed the ge- 
nuine spirit of Christianity. Hence, enter- 
taining, as he did, a cordial attachment, 
and maintaining, on all occasions, a steady 
adherence to the doctrines and practice of 
that Church of which he was for so many 
years an unpretending ornament, he could, 
at the same time, open wide his arms to 
embrace his conscientious brethren of other 
religious persuasions. In fact, his views 
were neither narrow, nor selfish. He was 
careful not to suffer the spirit of our reli- 
gion to evaporate, in scrupulously weighing 
and adjusting, by his own standard of ortho- 
doxy, differences of faith and épinion. Pro- 
vided those differences had sincerity, free 
from acrimony and party-spirit, to reeom- 
mend them; he was content, as far as he 
himself was concerned, to determine the 
controversy, and satisfy his own scruples, 
by throwing into the opposite scale, the full 
weight of charity and candour. In the un- 
limited exercise of these paramount feelings, 
he cared not if he sometimes even lost sight 
entirely of all religious differences of opi- 
nion. Nay more, he loved to overlook and 
forget those shades of difference, which to 
some minds may, perhaps, appear too for- 
midable to be thus summarily disposed ‘of. 
And, it may be here added, if he ever 
evinced so strong a feeling as hatred,-it was 
against bigotry and intolerance,—So much 
liberality of feeling, combining with, or 

rather 
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rather emanating from, a@ general kindness of 
disposition, and peculiar suavity of manners, 
it is almost needless to observe, secured to 
their amiable possessor the respect and 
esteem alike of Churchman and Dissenter. 
Although of retired habits and unambitious 
pursuits, he enjoyed the friendship and cor- 
respondence of several distinguished per- 
sons both in and out of the Establishment. 
Among the former may be mentioned Bi- 
shops Hurd and Percy ; the present Bishop 
of Limerick; Drs. Adams and Townson ; 
Alexander Knox, and the late Isaac Haw- 
kins Browne, esq. &c. And among the 
Dissenters, his disinterested friendship for 
and long intercourse with the Rev. Job. 
Orton, the friend and biographer of Dr. 
Doddridge, appears to great advantage from 
his ‘* Letters to a Young Clergyman”’ (him- 
self) from that excellent minister and can- 
did Dissenter from the Church of England. 

Our partiality for the deceased having 
drawn us, we fear, into greater lengths than 
are, perhaps, consistent with the nature of 
a sketch, or with the modesty and retired- 
ness of his character, we hasten to a con- 
clusion, by observing whether in the Pulpit, 
in his parochial labours, or in his general 
intercourse with mankind, he enforced, he 
recommended, and graced the cause of reli- 

ion and virtue, Goodness was the settled 
Fabitude of his mini, and beamed in his 
countenance. He lived in the affections of 
his flock; and at his somewhat sudden, 
though gentle removal, he received at their 
ds the most unequivocal marks of re- 
spect. Shops and private dwellings stood 
closed on the morning of his funeral. His 
pall was supported by eight of the Clergy of 
the town; upwards of fifty respectable 
Parishoners voluntarily followed his remains 
to the grave; and even the commercial 
pursuits of a large town seemed partially 
suspended in the payment of this last tribute 
of affectionate respect to the virtues of the 
deceased venerable pastor. 

Among other useful publications, the fol- 
lowing have been well received: — ‘* The 
Country Clergyman’s Advice to his Parish- 
ioners,” 12mo.— ‘* Letters to a Young 
Clergyman (i.e. the Editor) from the late 
Rev. Job. Orton,” 12mo. 1783. —** An 
Address to the Poor belonging to the seve- 
ral Parishes within the Town of Shrews- 
bury and the Liberties thereof,” 8vo. 1786. 
—** A Letter to the Inhabitants of St. 
Chad’s Parish in Shrewsbury, on occasion 
of the late fall of their Church,” 8vo. 1788. 
—**A Letter to a Parishioner on the Doc- 
trine of the Atonement,” Svo.—** Letters 
to and from Dr. Doddridge,” &c. 8vo. 1790. 
—‘* Letters from the Rev. Mr. Orton and 
the Rev. Sir James Sotnhouse, Bart, to the 
Rev. T. Stedman,” 8vo. 1800. 

Mr. Stedman was a much-valued Cor- 
respondent in our Magazine; and he also 
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favoured Mr. Nichols with some original 
Letters of eminent persons for his ‘‘ Tllustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the 18th 
Century,” end kindly promised more for a 
fifth volume, which is actually in the press, 


Mr. Georce Nicnotson. 


Nov. 1. At Stourport, aged 65, Mr. 
George Nicholson, Bookseller. We can- 
not forbear some brief record of a man 
whose worth and talents entitle him to no- 
tice; whose name we hesitate not to place 
with the names of Dodsley and Baskerville. 

Possessing, like them, an ardent thirst 
for literature and science, like them also he 
has enriched our libraries with many valu- 
able works. ‘The ‘ Literary Miscellany,” in 
20 vols. is a beautiful specimen of his inge- 
nuity in the art of Printing; and of his taste 
and judgment as an Editor. The “¢ Cam- 
brian Traveller’s Guide,” is remarkable for 
its accuracy, and evinces much patient in- 
vestigation; it has already obtained the 
meed of praise from contemporary critics. 
In a Treatise ** on the conduct of Man to 
inferior Animals,” (which has gone through 
four editions,) we have evidence of his hu- 
manity of disposition ; and numerous Trac 
calculated to improve the morals, and add to 
the comforts of the poorer classes, are proofs 
of the same desire of doing good. In short, 
he possessed, in an eminent degree, strength 
of intellect, with universal benevolence and 
undeviating uprightness of conduct. 


«¢ _.—. Aie Pudor et Justitia soror 
Iucorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando alium inveniet parem ?” 





Joun Baker, Esg. 


The late John Baker, esq. of Hampstead, 
(whose death is recorded in p. 380) was the 
2nd son of Mr. William Baker, a man of 
amiable character and manners, of great 
classical and mathematical learning, and 
more than 40 years master of an academy at 
Reading, and younger brother of Mr, Wil- 
liam Baker, a learned printer of London, 
author of ‘¢ Peregrinations of the Mind,” 
&c. (of whom see Nichols’s ‘* Literary An- 
ecdotes,”’ vol. iii. p.716).—The late Mr. J. 
Baker was born at Reading, in 1743; and 
being destined to the practice of medicine, 
was apprenticed to an Apothecary in Salis- 
bury-Square, London, to whose business he 
succeeded in 1773, which he carried on with 
great respectability for 30 years. He re- 
tired from his sallinaion in 1803; and set- 
tled himself first at Camberwell, and after- 
wards removed to Hampstead. He was an 
active Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, of which Company he served the 
office of Master in 1822 ;—and took a very 
warm interest in the welfare of the Philan- 
thropic 
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th Society, proving himself for man 
—" ny oa leat Member of he 
Committee. His widow, the only daugh- 
ter of the late Lake Young, esq. of 
Walton-on-Thames, and Watling-Street, 
survived him only two months. (See p. 572.) 





Grorce Rosert Cuinnery, Es. 

Oct.18. At Madrid, George Robert Chin- 
nery, esq. He was one of the Officers of the 
Treasury, and his talents, diligence, and ur- 
banity were likely to ensure his progress to 
a distinguished situation in that establish- 
ment. Mr. Canning (whose genius en- 
titles him to be esteemed the Mecenas of 
his own era) however, saw his merit and re- 
spected his talents, and induced Mr. Chin- 
nery to accompany him as Secretary on his 
embassy to the Court of Portugal. Mr. 
Chinnery was a Student of Christ Church, 
and in 1810 gained a Newdigate Prize— 
“<The Statue of the Dying Gladiator,” 
which will be found in vol. Ixxxii. p.1. He 
took his degree of M. A. in June, 1814. 

Generar A. Campsett. 

Lately. General Archibald Campbell. 
He entered the service on the 20th July, 
1773, as an Ensign in the 36th Regiment 
of Foot; obtained, on the 14th December, 
1776, a Lieutenancy in the same Corps, and 
was promoted, on the 20th December 1777, 
to a Company in the 74th Regiment of In- 
fantry, with which Corps he served in Ame- 
rica six years and a half. He was appointed 
on the 28th of April, 1784, toa Majority 
iu the same Corps; and was placed, on the 
25th of May, 1784, on half-pay. He was 
appointed, on the 20th of October, 1796, 
Major in the 8th Regiment of Foot, was 
made, on the 1st March, 1794, Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Anny; and, on the Ist of 
January, 1798, Colonel in the Army. He 
was mp on the 10th of July, 1799, 
Colonel of the late Breadalbane Fencibles ; 
and a Brigadier-General in the West Indies, 
where he served four years; and was placed, 
on the 25th of June, 1802, on half-pay. 
He was raised, on the Ist of January, 1805, 
to the rank of Major-General; on the 4th 
June, 1811, to that of Lieutenant-General ; 
and, on the 27th May, 1825, to that of Ge- 
neral. He was appointed, on the 23d of 
January, 1812, Lieutenant-Governor of Fort 
Augustus, which appointment has become 
vacant by his death. 

This Officer was personally present at the 
siege of Penobscot, in North America, in 
1779, where a British force uf 8 or 900 men 
resisted the joint efforts of a strong Ameri- 
can squadron of ships, and an army of 7 or 
8000 men, for 20 days, and ultimately forced 

to raise the siege; also at several ac- 
tions of smaller note during the American 
war. He was atthe siege of St Lucie, 
when it surrendered, after a siege of five 





weeks, to the army under the command of 
the late Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1796; 
at the taking of the enemy's works,and —— 
position in the Island of St. Vincent, whic 
was carried by assault, on the 10th of June, 
1796. He commanded in St. Vincent in 
1799 and 1800; and also the Colony of 
Surinam, in South America, until it was 
delivered up to the Dutch at the peace of 
Amiens. 


Rear-Apmirat Binonam, 


Dec. 10. Joseph Bingham, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the White. He Foes fe the 
point of proceeding to the East Indies, 
as Commander in Chief of His Majesty's 
ships on that station, This respectable and 
worthy Officer had just completed his ar- 
rangement in London prior to his departure 
for Portsmouth, where he was to have hoist- 
ed his flag on board the Warspite, when, in 
consequence of getting wet through, he was 
seized, on the 2d instant, with a sudden at- 
tack of erysipelas, which, notwithstanding 
his previous state of perfect health, baffled 
the skill of his physicians, and terminated 
fatally. 

Rear-Admiral Bingham was born about 
the year 1769, and entered the naval service 
in 1781, as a midshipman on board the 
Dublin, of 74 guns, commanded by the late 
Sir Arch. Dickson, which ship formed 
of Lord Howe’s fleet at the relief of Gibral- 
tar, and in the partial action with the com- 
bined fleets of Seas and Spain, off Cape 
Spartel, October 20th, 1782. He after- 
wards served successively in the Ariadne, 
Proselyte, Druid, and Solebay frigates, on 
the coasts of Iceland and Newfoundland, in 
the British Channel, and at the Leeward Is- 
lands. On the latter station he joined the 
Jupiter, of 50 guns, bearing the broad pen- 
dant of the late Sir William Parker, by whom 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
At the commencement of the war with 
France in 1793, we find Mr. Bingham serv- 
ing as third Lieutenant of the Ganges, 74, 
Captain A.J. P. Molloy. In that ship he 
had the good fortune to share in the capture 
of the General Dumouricr French Privateer 
and her prize, the St. Jago, a Spanish Gal- 
leon, of immense value. He was subse- 
quently appointed to the Cesar, of 84 guns. 

In the partial action between Earl Howe's 
fleet and that of the French Republic, on 
the evening of May 28, 1794, Mr. Bing- 
ham was senior Lieutenant of the Audacious, 
of 74 guns, which ship, it will be remem- 
bered, engaged la Revolutionaire, a three 
decker, in the most spirited manner, and 
fairly beat her out of the enemy’s line. 

The Audacious received so much da 
in this unequal conflict, as to be under t 
necessity of returning to port to_refit; and 
was thereby prevented sharing in the glori- 
ous triumph obtained over the enemy — 
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first of the following month.™ Lieatenant 
Bingham, however, whose good conduct in 
the foregoing gallant affair had been dul 
represented to the Admiralty, was soon af- 
ter advanced to the rank of Commander, and 
appointed to the Cormorant Sloop, in which 
vessel he proceeded to the Jamaica station, 
where he captured l’Alerte, of 14 guns, 
and several other armed vessels. His first 
commission bears date April 20, 1796. 

In the ensuing autumn, Captain Bingham, 
after commanding for a short time the Han- 
nibal and Sampson ships of the line, and 
Jamaica, of 26 guns, was removed into the 
Leviathan, 74, bearing the broad pendant 
of his friend Commodore Duckworth; with 
whom he continued until an eighth attack 
of the yellow fever obliged him to invalid, 
and return to England in a packet. 

Captain Bingham’s next appointment was 
in 1798, to the Prince George, a second 
rate, bearing the flag of Sir William Parker, 
on the coast of Spain. He afterwards ac- 
companied that officer in the America, of 
64 guns, to Halifax, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies. 

On the 13th December, 1800, the Ame- 
rica. struck upon the Formigas rocks, and 
received so much damage as to render her 
unfit for any other service than that of a 
prison-ship, into which she was subsequent- 
ly converted. 

On the 27th of the same month, the court- 
martial assembled in Port Royal harbour, to 
try Captain Bingham for getting his ship on 
the Formigas, delivered the following sen- 
tence :— 

«« The Court is of opinion, that the sole 
cause of the above accident is the great er- 
rors in the charts on board the ship, par- 
ticularly a French chart of 1787, and that 
published by Hamilton Moore in 1784.” 

«© And the Court is of opinion, that no 
blame is to be attached to Captain Bingham, 
his Officers, and Ship’s Company, for the 
said accident ; and that after the America 
struck, every pers exertion was made by 
Captain Bingham, &c. &c. for her pre- 
servation.” 

Our Officer returned to England as a pas- 
senger in the Hind frigate, April 25, 1801 ; 
and in the spring of the following year was 
appointed to the St. Fiorenzo, of 40 guns, 
in which ship he was ordered to the East 
Indies, where he captured la Fleche French 
Corvette, and the Passe par Tout, a vessel 
that had been fitted for the purpose of land- 
ing three French Officcrs on the Malabar 
Coast, to endeavour to stir up the Mahratta 
Chieftains to war. Captain Bingham, as 
soon as he found what business they had 
been upon, with his usual activity and zeal 
in the service, sent off expresses in various 
directions, by which means the three Officers 
and their dispatches were taken at Poonah, 





From the St. Fiorenzo, Captain Bingham 
was removed, in 1804, to the Sceptre, of 74 
guns, in which ship he continued in the 
same station tiil 1808, when he returned to 
England, accompanied by two homeward 
bound Danish East Indiamen, captured by 
him off the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Sceptre was paid off soon after her 
arrival; but after undergoing the necessary 
repairs, was again commissioned by Captain 
Bingham, and iu the summer of 1809, ac- 
companied the expedition sent to the Scheldt 
under Sir R. J. Strachan, and the Earl of 
Chatham, Whilst in that service, Captain 
Bingham caught the Walcheren fever, of 
which he afterwards had such violent and re- 
peated attacks, as to be under the necessity 
of resigning his command, and coming on 
shore for the recovery of his health. He 
was not again employed until 1811, whenhe 
obtained the command of the Egmont, an- 
other third rate; and in her, after serving 
for some time on the coast of America, and 
in the North Sea, proceeded with the flag of 
Sir George Hope to the Baltic, from whence 
he returned home, in company with the 
fleet confided to the care of this country by 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia. 

The Egmont was subsequently employed 
off the Coast of France ; and bore the flag of 
Rear Admiral Penrose, when that Officer led 
his squadron into, and forced the passage of 
the Gironde. She was paid off in the month 
of August, 1814, 

Captain Bingham was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, August 12, 1819. 
He married Sarah, second daughte of his 
old friend and patron the late Admiral Sir 
William Parker, Bart. by his wife Jane, 
eldest daughter of Edward Collingwood, of 
Greenwich, esq. 

In private life he was beloved for his in- 
tegrity, sincerity, and domestic virtues, and 
his memory will be long cherished with af- 
fectionate regard by his brother Officers, 
and a large circle of acquaintance, as well 
as by his beloved family, who are left to 
mourn his untimely and irreparable loss. 





Cart. J. D. Cocnrane, R. N. 


Lately. Captain John Dundas Cochrane, 
R.N.—perhaps the most extraordinary pe- 
destrian traveller wpon record; and nephew 
of that distinguished and respected Officer— 
the Hon. Adm. Sir Alexander F. J. Coch- 
rane, G. C. B. 

He entered into the cock-pit of a man- 
of-war at the very early age of fen; and 
was subsequently scorched by the hottest 
sun in some of the worst corners of the West 
Indies, during a period of nearly ten years’ 
service, without experiencing a head-ache. 
At the conclusion oF the general ce, he 
traversed on foot the Countries of Franee, 
Spain, 
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Spain, and Portugal ; and in 1820 he offer- 
ed to undertake a journey into the interior 
of Africa, to explore the source of the Niger. 
To accomplish this object he proposed fol- 
lowing the plan adopted by Mungo Park ;— 
that of accompanying the caravans in some_ 
servile capacity ;—not even hesitating to sell 
himself as a pk, if that miserable alterna- 
tive was necessary to accomplish the object 
he had in view. 

The Admiralty, however, to whom he 
made the request, either from regard to the 
safety of his person, or because they con- 
sidered such an expedition foreign to their 
department, were unfavourable to the plan. 
Finding that he was not likely to be em- 
ployed afloat, much less ashore, he deter- 
mined (having procured 2 years absence) to 
undertake a journey, varying only the ob- 
ject and scene, similar to that of the unfor- 
tunate Ledyard, viz. to travel round the 
Globe, as nearly as it can be done by land, 
crossing from Northern Asia to America, at 
Behring’s Straights—ali this, too, on foot, 
his circumstances admitting of no other 
mode. His leading object was to trace the 
shores of the Polar Sea along America, by 
land, as Captain Parry has been attempting 
to do by sea. 

At Narva, he met with a black gentle- 
man, who offered him the use of a carriage 
and four to Petersburgh. At Kipene he 
found that this black gentleman, with the 
two carriages and four horses each, had been 
his father’s and his uncle’s servant thirteen 
years before! and now represented himself 
a resident and retired merchant of St. Pe- 
tersburg. Arrived at that Capital, he part- 
ed with his sable friend, who proved to be, in 
reality, a servant of the young Prince Laban- 
off, who had been entrusted to conduct his 
master’s carriages. 

Having obtained letters of recommenda- 
tion, and protection from the Emperor, 
(with an instruction, in case of necessity, to 
apply for money to the respective Governors 
at the places he should pass,) Captain 
Cochrane set out to traverse Siberia to 
Kamtchatcha, or Behring’s Straights, with 
the intention of penetrating from thence to 
America, but had not proceeded far, when, 
as he was travelling through a rough forest, 
he was attacked by robbers, who first strip- 
ped him naked, and then left him tied toa 
treey from which disagreeable situation he 
was released by a boy, who happened to be 
passing that way. His ardour, however, 
was by no means abated. . 

Sometimes he passed the night in « cask ; 
(he had done so before in the fortresses of 
= and Portugal;) here usurping the 
place of crockery, there that of wine ; here 
in the land of liberality, there in that of non- 
entity. Now accompanying Jews and Pedlare ; 


then riding in a nobleman’s carriage; now 
working as a sailor, and messing with the 
crew ; then attending the fétes of the no- 
bility. As he approached the frontiers of 
Siberia, he began to give way to groundless, 
though, perhaps, natural apprehensions ;— 
and, indeed, as he neared such @ supposed 
scene of cruelty and misery, became com- 
pletely agitated. Although he felt thankfu 
for the past, he could not be unconcerned for 
the future, reasonably doubting how, where, 
and when his pilgrimage would end. 

At Krasnoufinsk, he received a compli- 
ment very gratifying to his feelings. A de- 
putation of the inhabitants requested he 
would remain a couple of days oie resent 
at a dinner,to be given in honour of the first 
Englishman who had visited the place ;—but 
which Capt. Cochrane declined for various 
reasons. After encountering aud surmount- 
ing numerous dangers, all of which are fully 
described in his ‘* Pedestrian Tour,” he suc- 
ceeded in reaching Kamtchatcha, where he 
remained seven months, While there, how- 
ever, he became fully aware of the impracti- 
cability of his plan, and returned to Europe. 
But not, however, till he had chosen a fair 
partner to relieve the tedium of travelling, 

Iu the course of this extensive journey, 
he states that he travelled upwards of 6,000 
miles. at an expense which certainly fell shors 
of a guinea. 


Curusert Ports, Esq, 


Cuth. Potts, esq. (whose death is recorded 
in p. 569) was the only surviving son of 
Mr. Cuth. Potts, of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
who was one of the earliest contributors to 
the Gent.’s Mag.—He married first in 1774 
or 1775, Mary-Dorothy, daughter of Chris- 
topher Moses Rich, esq. and neice to 
Rich. esq. the Comedian, &c., who died 
1780, by a cold caught on New-year's Day, 
when there was a remarkable high wind, 
leaving no issue. 

His second marriage was on the 27th Jan, 
1784, to Margaretta Etheliuda Thorpe, 
younger sister and co-heiress to the lady 
of the late Thomas Meggison, esq. of 
Hatton-Garden. T. M. was also first cousin 
to Cuth. P. esq. By this marriage he had 
several children ; excepting three, they died 
quite infants ;—the names were, Laurance. 
Holker, Cuthberta-Ethelinda, and Michael 
le Fleming. 

Cuthbert Potts was the last survivor of 
three; his eldest sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jones,'died 14th Oct. 1801, in her 66th year. 
Mrs. Jane Potts, died 14th Jan. 1819, in 
her 76th year, unmarried ; both sisters died 
and are buried in Greenwich, in the family 
vault of Mr. Rowland Jones. 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Nov. 22. Aged 71, the Rev. Joseph 
Shaw, Head-Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Stafford. He retired to rest some- 
what indisposed on Monday evening, and 
was found a corpse on the following morning. 
The Rev. J. Shaw was father of the Corpo- 
ration of the borough of Stafford, and had 
been a resident in the town forty-five _— 
having been appointed Head Master of King 
Edward’s Grammar School in the year 1780. 
He was a native of Bootle, in Cumberland, 
aad received the rudiments of his education 
at the Free School in that parish. In early 
life he was distinguished for that devotion 
to classical literature which characterised him 
through life, and by which he attained such 
eminence as a teacher. From Bootle he 
was removed by his parents to Hawkshead 
School in Lancashire, where his c'assical 
acquirements soon raised him to the rank of 
first assistant in that reputed establishment. 
From thence he removed into Cheshire, 
and officiated there as stipendiary curate 
until his appointment to the Head Master- 
ship of Stafford Grammar School. If we 
mistake not, the present Viscount Granville 
was placed under his care by the late Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and not a few of the most 
distinguished Nobility and Gentry of the 
County have been his pupils. 

Nov. 25. At the Vicarage-House, Great 
Barton, Suffolk, aged 67, the Rev. Nathan 
Orman, Vicar of that parish and of Wiggen- 
Hall St. Peter, Norfolk. He was for 35 
years Curate of Mildenhall, Suffolk. He 
was presented to the living of Wiggenhall 
in 1794, by the Lord Chancellor; and in 
18—, tothat of Great Barton, by Sir Henry 
Edward Bunbury, Bart. He died universally 
respected by all who knew him, leaving two 
sons and three daughters, to lament the 
death of a kind and indulgent father. 

Nov. 26. In his 72d year, the Very Re- 
verend John Plumptre, D. D. Dean of Glou- 
cester, and Vicar of Stone and Wichenford, 
co. Worcester. He was descended from 
an ancient family at Mansfield, in Notting- 
hamshire ; was educated at Eton, and be- 
came Fellow of King’s Col. Camb. in 1775, 
where he proceeded B. A. 1777, M.A. 1780. 
In 1778 he was presented to the Vicarage 
of Stone, in Worcestershire, hy his Ma- 
jesty; in 1787, was elected Prebendary of 
Worcester; and in 1790, the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester presented him to that 
of Wichenford. In 1808, on the promotion 
of Dean Luxmore to the Bishoprick of Bris- 
tol, he was made Dean of Gloucester. In Feb. 
1825, he had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, at the advanced age of 82 (see vol. 
xcv. i. p. 651). Though his works were 
not numerous, they were sufficient to dis- 
tinguish himself as a scholar of the first 
eminence. Some of them are as follow :— 
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** Ecloga Sacra, Alexandri Pope vulgo Mes- 
sia dicta, Greece reddita. dit etiam 


Greece Inscriptio Sepulchralis ex celeber- 
rima Elegia Thome Gray,” 4to. 1796.— 
** The Elegies of R. Pedo Albinovanus, with 
an English Version,” 12mo. 1807. [An- 
onymous.) — ‘* Divine and Moral Precepts 
for the Conduct of a Christian towards 
God and Man. By John Hamond, father 
of Dr. Henry Hamond,” 12mo. 1810. 

Dec. 5. Aged 73, the Rev. George Ger- 
rard Hayter, Rector of Compton Bassets, 
Wilts. te which he was presented ia 1762, 
by the Bishop of Sarum. 

Rev. Matthew Lamb, Rector of Eydon, 
Northamptonshire. He was of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, M.A. May 16, 1800; and 
in 1801 was instituted to the Rectory of 
Eydon, by the King. 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon AND 1Ts Vicinity. 


Nov. 26. In Guildford-street, aged 74, 
Patrick Hunter, esq. 

In child-bed, at Porchester Terrace, Bays- 
water, Lydia, wife of Mr. John Kerby, 
bookseller, Oxford-street. 

Nov. 27. Aged 73, Wm. Williams, esq. 
of Clarendon-place, Maida Vale, formerly of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 

Nov. 28. In Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, aged 79, Eliz. Anne, widow of 
Benj Way, esq. of Denham-place, Bucks. 

At his apartments in St. James’s-palace, 
aged 29, Edw. Cockett, esq. First Clerk in 
the Office of the Board of Green Cloth. 

Lately. At Kensington, aged 83, Mrs. 
Anne Whittaker. 

Dec. 18. In Abingdon-street, aged 71, 
Mrs. Dorothy Smith. 

Dec. 22. At Chester-place, Lambeth, 
aged 74, Mrs. Swiney, relict of the late J. 
Swiney, esq. of his Majesty’s Customs. 

Dec. 24. Aged 57, Susan, relict of the 
late Wm. Hicks, esq. of Nottingham-street, 
St. Marylebone. 

Dec, 25. Aged 49, Stephen Shute Rowe, 
esq. late of 64th Reg. 

Dec. 26. Aged 22, Mary, only dau. of 
Mr. Hughes, of Addington-pl. Camberwell. 

In Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall, aged 
21, Lewis Willimott O'Neill, esq. 

Dec. 27. Mr. Bengough, formerly a 
performer at Drury-lane Theatre, and lately 
at the Surrey, and the Cobourg Theatres. 

Suddenly, aged 56, W. Randall, esq. of 
Lambeth and Battersea. 

Dec. 28. At Camberwell, aged 34, Eliz. 
wife of Mr. Philip Dacres Hart, leaving 
eight sag, see to deplore her loss. 

At Dr. Williams's Library, Red-cross- 
street, in his 75th year, Richard Holt, esq. 
of King’s Rood, Gray’s-Inn-Lane. He had 
been attending a Quarterly Meeting | the 
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Trustees of that Institution, and had just 
seated himself at the dinner table, when 
he fell back in his chair, and instantly ex- 
ired, 
ee. 10. In Fleet-st. Mr. W.Wetton, book- 
seller. He was a man of great integrity and 
worth ;. and likely to obtain affluence by his 
own honest exertions.— He had hitherto 
been working only for laurels ;—but he had 
tronage on the right side, which will, we 
- » be continued to his widow. 

Rs Lately, Aged 68, John Russell, 
esq. of Stubbers. 

Dec. 25. Aged 55, Mary, the wife of 
the Rev. C.F. Bond, Vicar of Marget- 
ting, Essex. 

Dec. 29. Aged 65, Mrs. Anne Nottidge, 
dau. of the late Josias Nottidge, esq. of 
Bocking. 

GioucesTersuire.—Nov. 24. At Chel- 
tenham, the Dowager Lady Smith, relict of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Michael Smith, 
Bart. of Newtown, King’s County, and 
Harcourt-street, Dublin. 

Hasts.— Dec. 18. At Shirley House, 
Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Cha. Rich, Bart, 

Heats.—Dec. 17. At Sandwater, near 
Rickmansworth, Mrs. Eliz. Morgan. 

Kent.—Dec. 7. Of apoplexy, aged 52, 
Mr. Gamon, of Albion-place, Maidstone. 
He had, for nearly 30 years, filled the office 
of Surveyor of de Assessed Taxes for the 
East Division of the Lath of Aylesford, the 
North Division, Malling Division, and 
Hawkhurst Division. 

Dec, 11. At the Manor House, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Chas. Denshire, esq. formerly 
Major 7th Hussars. 

Dec. 19. At his Seat, Kevington, aged 
81, Joseph Berens, esq. 

Leicestersuire. — Dec. 9. Aged 81, 
Joseph Neville Fry, esq. of Loughborough. 

Mippiesex.— Dec. 31. At Hampton 
Court Palace, in his 80th year, Thomas 
Fauquier, esq. many years Sec. to the Comp- 
trollers of Army Accounts, and Gent. Usher 
of the Privy Chamber to the late Queen 
Charlotte. 

NortTHAaMPTONsHIRE. — Dec. 25. Aged 
59, John Benton, esq. of Houghton House. 

Somersetsuire—Dec. 12. At Welling- 
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ton, suddenly, in his 89th year, Mr. Rich. 
Jones, senior. 

Nov. 21. At Taunton, aged 81, Cath. 
widow of W. Demsey, of Brinsop Court, co. 
Hereford, esq. Aide-de-Camp to his late 
Majesty, and Lieut.-Col. 49th Reg., and 
sister of the late Sir Chas. W. Malet, Bart. 

Dec. 14. At Bath, in his 64th year, 
John Wilson Allen, esq. formerly of F so 
hoe Hall, co. Norfolk. 


Dec, 14. Mr. P. Vigne, Professor of 
Mathematics in Bath. 
Dec. 15. In the Royal Crescent, Bath, 


Charles Clifton, esq. youngest son of John 
Clifton, esq. of Lytham Hall, Lancashire. 

Surrey.—Dec. 22, Mary Sophia, dau. 
of I lot Chambers, esq. of Morden. 

Sussex.—At his Residence, on the Ma- 
rine Parade, Brighton, Sir Samuel Falkiner, 
Bart. of Anne Mount, co. Cork. 

At Hastings, in her 26th year, Mary, wife 
of John Farley, chemist, of Charles-street, 
St. James’s-square, London. 

Scor.ann. — Dec. 3. At Moss-side of 
Mounie, aged 105, Alex. Angus. 

Dec. 21. At Lochwinnoch, in his 96th 
year, Matthew Burns. He was remarkable 
for the clearness of his vision, being able to 
read a small print bible without glasses, 
nearly to the last. He saw the fifth gene- 
ration, was married at 20, and lived with his 
mate sixty years. 

Aproap. — Aug. 11. At Karia, East 
Indies, aged 25, Lieut. Wilford Bulkley, 
4th Light Drag. son of G. W. Bulkley, 
esq. of Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico. 

Lately. At Hayti, in his 35th year, 
Jabez Sheen Birt, esq. formerly an emi- 
nent surgeon at Tewkesbury. This gentle- 
man left England about ten years since, 
with an appolutment as body-surgeon to the 
Emperor Christophe ; but having quarrelled 
with his sable Majesty, he commenced pri- 
vate practice, and established an Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, whereby he amassed a fortune 
of 40,000. the whole of which, it is under- 
stood, has devolved upon a young female, a 
native of Gloucester, whom he induced to 
follow his fortunes. 

Dec, 11. At Avignon, the Hon. Mrs. 
Long. 





; —po- 
ADDITIONS TO OBITUARIES. 


P.79. The will of Charles Earl Whit- 
worth was proved in the Prerogative Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, on the 30th of May, 
by the Most Noble Arabella-Diana, Duchess 
Dowager of Dorset, the sole executrix (since 
deceased). Her Grace was the universal lega- 
tee. The personals were sworn under 70,0001. 
It is dated the 20th Dec. 1815. His Lord- 
ship’s Barony of Newport Pratt, is the 
twenty-eight Irish Peerage that has become 
extinet since the Union in Jan. 1810. 


P.271. By the demise of the Duchess 
of Dorset, the Earls of Plymouth and Dela-~ 
war, divide thirty-six thousand a year. 
Knole, in Kent, was judiciously bequeathed 
to the furmer, he being the richest man of 
the two, on the express condition that his 
Lordship should expend six thousand pounds 

r avn. on this favourite residence of the 
Sackvilles for several centuries. — Sussex 
Herald. 

P, 275.479. The will of Adm, Lord Rad- 

stock 
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stock was proved, with eleven codicils, in 
the Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons, 
on Sept. 12, by the oaths of Lord Rad- 
stock, his son, and the Hon. Sir James 
Allan Park, Knt. two of the executors, Sir 
Abraham Hume, Bart. the other executor, 
having renounced the trust. The personat 
property is sworn nnder 80,0001. ‘The will 
in the first place confirms the settlement 
heretofore made upon Lady Radstock, of 
4001. per aanum, bequeaths her 500/., all 
the household furniture and stock (except 
late and pictures) in the house in Portland 
lace, and the interest for life of 8,000/. 
In the plate also she is to have a life in- 
terest; at her death it is to be reserved for 
his unmarried daughters, and subsequently 
to form part of the residue. To his son 
above-mentioned, in consequence of ad- 
vances already made to him, amongst others 
a sum of nearly 2,000/,, on his attaining 
twenty-one (the whole of his Lordship’s own 
patrimony), he makes no further absolute 
est than 1,000/., as a proof of his en- 

tire affection and regard : and his daughter 


Emily Susan Westley is stated to have had 
4,000/. advanced to her on her marriage. 
The residue is left to all his other children, 
and, in case of their death under twenty-one, 
and unmarried, or without issu@, 10001. is 
given to Mrs. Morier, Lady Radstock’s sis- 
ter, and the remainder divided equally be- 
tween the said Emily-Susan Westley and 
Granville-George Waldegrave. By the codi- 
cils, there is a further bequest of 3,000/. 
Consols to her Ladyship for lifes with, re- 
version to his son, who has also-amim- 
mediate bequest of 5,000/. Consols, and a 
further provision of one er two thousand 
o~* is made for Emily and her children. 

he will is dated the 25th Jan. 1820, There 
is no mention of any real estates. 

P. 474. Rev. Wm. Marr, died-Oct..¢8. 

P. 474. b. — The Rev. Rich. Perrymwas 
son of the late Hon. Sir Richard Perryn, kut. 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer}.ani 
Vice-Chamberlain of the County Palatine of 
Chester. The death of the Reverend Gen- 
tleman occurred at Trafford Hall, Cheshire, 
the seat of his son, on the 31st October, 








= ~ = 
A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 14, 1824, TO DECEMBER 13, 1825. hm 
, Males - 12,915, In all ., _ § Males 10,825 In all 
Christened ; Females 12,719 ‘ 25,634 Buried ; Femalesi0,20) : 21,026 


5 and 10 867 
10 and 20 877 
20 and 30 1485 


Whereof have died, 
under 2 years 6419 
Between 2 and 


40 and 50 1831 80 and 90. G22 
50 and 60 1746 90 and 100.,..78 
60 and 70 1772 1QO. «senvbood qactne I 











5 years 2061. | 30 and 40 = =1698 | 70 and 80 1568 | 101 masecovcserpaias I 
- Increased in the Burials this Year 781. 
DISEASES. Hemorrhage - - - 31) Teething - -.- - 408 
Abscess - - + + 89|Hernia  - -. - - 20/Thrush -..- -° =" “sy 
Age, and Debility - 1528| Hooping Cough - - 420|/Tymour = - - - . 7 
Apoplexy - - - - 817 Hydrophobia -- 4|Venereal - - - - 95 
Asthma - + - --.816/Inflammation - - - 2198/ Total of Diseases - 20,672 
Bedridden - - - - 2 | Inflammation of the Liver 130 CASU AL TIES. 
Bile - - - - - 6| Insanity - - - 198| Broken Heart - - - 2 
Cancer - - - - ~- 95/daundice. - - - - 27| Broken Limbs- - = .”1 
Childbed - - - - 215|Jawlocked - - - 2|Burnt - - - - 3 °°°"36 
Consumption -- - - 5062|Lethargy - - - - 1|Choaked - => = 5-81 
Convulsions - - - 2632/Livergrown - - - 3| Drowned -- -' "== ‘J39 
i -_~'- > + ., 82|Mepsles _- ~ - - 743| Excessive Drinking’ -"'~ 3 
Diarrhwa- - - - 8| Miscarriage - - - 1} Executed* - ‘= =>. 4 
Dropsy - - - - 813! Mortification - - - 279}|Found Dead “== -° 11 
Dropsy in the Brain - 751 | Palpitationof the Heart @/Frighted - - - -'. 2 
Dropsy in the Chest - 65)|Palsy - - - - - 116/ Killed byFallsandse-) °,. 
Dysentery - - - - © 5|Paralytic - - - = 35} veralotherAcdidents - 
Enlargement of the Heart 12) Pleurisy - - - - 8 | Killed by Fighting - i 
Epilepsy - +°- = | 40|Rheumatism - - - 18/Murdered - - + - 1 
Eruptive Diseases - 10] Scrophula - - = 10]Poisoned + - - - 5 
‘Erysipelas - - - 20/Small Pox - - - - 1299|/Scalded - - - - 5 
Fever - - - - - 809] Sore Throat, or Quinsey 15/Shot - - - - - 1 
Fever, (Typhus) - -' 86/Spdsm - - - - - 58]/Stabbed - - - - 1 
Fever, Intermittent orAgue1| Stillborn - - - - 904/Strangled - - - - 1 
Fistula - -'- - 5|Stone - - + - - 20/Suffocaed- - - - 3 
Flux - - = = -  10/StoppageintheStomach 21{Suicides - - - - 42 
Gout - - - = += 26!'Suddenly - - - - 125 Total of Casualties - $54 





_,, ® There have been Executed wiéhia the Bills of Mortality 14; only 4 have been re- 
ported as such. 
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INDEX 
To Essays, Dissertations, and Historica. Passaces. 





*,* The principal Memoirs of the Obituary are distinctly entered in 
the “* Index to the Essays.” 





Abbas-Mirza, anecdotes of 301 
Aberbrothock Abbey, extensive privileges 
of 637 
Abiution, remarks on 511 
Accidents, at the Plymouth Dock 267. 
explosion of fire-works 268. by drown- 
ing 378. Comet steam-boat sunk 460 
Admirals of England, seal of 497 
» intelligence from 172, 263, 360, 
458, 556. discoveries in 265, 361 
Aigrette, Turkish, found 261 
Alexander, Emperor, death of 556 
Algiers, earthquake at 172 
Alien’s Bibliotheca Herefordiensis”’ 27 
Altar Piece in Westminster Abbey 227 
Alvanley, Lady, notices of 479 
America, intelligence from 73, 172, 265, 
361, 459. President’s Message 636 
South, intelligence from 172, 
362, 460, 636. on the recognition 
of 458 
Americans, on the origin of 548 
Amory, T. original letter of 6 
Andrewes, Dean, memoir of 84 
‘Anglo-Saxon Laws and Customs 132 
Animals, on cruelty to 59 
proceedings of the London 
Society 453. of the Scottish Society 552 
» publications on 195. disco- 
vered at Milton 486. near London 633 
Arabic Paintings at Grenada 414 
Aracan, capture of 265, 360 
Arbuthnot Family, inquiry about 194 
Arnewood, manor of, sold 173 
Asia, intelligence from 74 
Assizes, benefits of being oftener held 316 
Assyrian Empire, chronology of 599 
Astrology, absurdity of 318 
Atmospheric Phenomena, disquisition 
on 109 
Auctions, among the ancients, described 
155 
Autumn, reveries in 108 
Avebury, accurate models of suggested 
510 
Baker, John, memoir of 642 
Balguy, Dr. T. anecdotes of 28, 591 
Bankers, among the ancients 155. 
failures of in England 557 
ism, remarks on 511 
Barbers, among the ancients 155 
Bardwell Church, Suffolk, painted glass 
in 21 
Barne, Miles, memoir of 280 
—— Snowdon, memoir of 89 
Gent. Mac. Suppt. XCV. Part II. 


K 


Barter, Rev. W. B, memoir of 474 

Basinswerk Abbey, painted window from 
described 401 

Baskerviile, Family, notices of 136, 314 

Baskerville, Sir T. epitaph on 421 

Baths, of the Pyrennees described 334 

Bayning, Lady, notices of 479 

Beads, amoug tbe ancients, uses of 167 

Bedfont, Middlesex, account of 201 

Beapoor, ruins of 138 

Belanger, M. journey to Persia 300 

Benefices, fund proposed for defending 
399, 512 

Berkeley, Capt. H. notice of 2 

Berkley, nuns of 513 

Bertie, Adm. Sir T. memoir of 178 

Béton Church, Britanny, described 297 

Bible Society, Report vf 307 

Bibliography, publication on 196 

Bingham, Adm. memoir of 643 

Blaket, J. seal of 498 ; 

Bland, T. death and character 187 

Blood, circulation of 354. transfusion 
of 628 

Bloundeville Family, notices of 98 

Boats, ancient, discovered 167 

Bogue, Dr. D. memoir of 474 

Bombay, customs at 143 

Bonham, tradition of 532 

Book, derivation of 133 

Books, rare, sale of 162 


- Borghese, Princess, memoir of 177 


Bouddhists, in India, observations on 335 

Bourdeaur, singular properties of the 
Cathedral 333 ‘ 

Bowyer Family, seat of, at Camberwell 
585 


Boyhood to Age, singularities from 130 

Bradford, Earl, wemoir of 371 

Bradninch, Devon, account of 499, 580 

Brahminical Temples, remarks on 337 

Bread, experiments on the weight of 121 

Bricks; three ancient, described 141 

Bride, derivation of 132 

Bridge of iron wire in Paris 458 

Bridges, Gen. G. memoir of 180 

Brighton, description of 140 

British Museum, library of 538 

British Villages, in Nortwumberland 420 

Brool, on the Rhine, antiquities found 
near 260 

Brown, John, memoir of 471 

Bruce's Oriental Manuscripts 66 

Brutes, on cruelty to 59 

Bruton, co. Wilts, notices of 533 
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Bryan, Sir Guy, seal of described 297 
Buckingham, Duke of, execution of 148 
Buckingham House, improvement of 268 
Buildings, measurements of the highest 

in the world 163 
———. Public, in the metropolis 214 
Bunce, Rev. W. memoirs of 30 

, Duchess, anecdote of 39 
Burial Service, on reading in Churches 


299 

Burmese, account of 73. hostilities 
with 556 

Burmese Carriage, described 260 

Burne, Gen. R. memoir of 180 

Burton, Dr. J. memoir of 91 

Bury, Adm. R. I. memoir of 85 

Byron, Lord, monument to 136 

Cajots, race of described 334 

Caledonian Canal opened 637 

Camail, description of 2 

Camberwell, curious monument in the 
Church of 518. seat of the Bowyer 
family at 585 

Cambridge University, prize essay 453 

Campbell, Col. memoir of 374 

——- Gen. A. memoir of 643 

Canal Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 
383, 479, 575 

Canning, Mrs. memoir of 562 

Cape Coast, deplorable state of 556 

Capuchon, description of 2 

Carbonari, in Italy, executed 555 

Cardigan Cymreigyddion Society, prize 
essays 557 

Carlisle, Eari, memoir of 369 

Carriages, life protector for 455 

Casion, W. memoir of 538 

Castletown, Isle of Man, described 99 

Cathedrals, custom in reprehended 401, 
505. vindicated 505 

Catholic Association, formed in Ireland 75 

Censor, No. XVIII. “ Treasurie of Aun- 
cient and Modern Times”* 317 

Chalmers, George, memoir of 564 

Chapel, new, at Prince’s Risborough 173 

Character, Universal, thoughts on 418 

Charles the Second’s Queen, anecdote 
of 230 

Cheapness of Provisions in olden time 208 

Children, castom of introducing them 
into company reprehended 306 

Children, Lost, London Register Office 
for recovering 365 

Chincpore, origin of the living god at 139 

Chinese, language of 443. printing of 538 

Chinnery, G. R. memoir of 643 

Christ Church, Mary-le-Bone, described 
578 

Christmas Princes of the Inns of Courts 
313 

Chronology, conjectures on 111. of He- 
rodotus 487. of the Assyrian Em- 
pire 599 

Churches, ichnographical plans of 530, 
Report for building 174 

Churches, New, account of 577 





City Library, on establishing 520 
Clarence, Duke of, impeachment of 37, 
on the death of 38 
Clarke, Dr. D. notices of 46 
Clements, Adm. J. memoir of 179 
Clergy, hints for the benefit of 399, 512. 
philosophical college for in the Ne- 
therlands 555 
Cliefden, estate of sold 173 
Clonmel, public school at 232 : 
Cochrane, Capt. J. D. memoir of 644 
Coif, description of 2 
Coins, of Metapontum 64, forged in 
Rome 73. of the Saxons 261, Edw. 
VI. Mary, Elizabeth, and James 1, id. 
of the Emperor Valens ib. 286", of 
Quintillius 386 
Coke, D. P. memoir of 569 
Columbian Privatecrs, around the Spa- 
nish Coast 636 
Combinations, in France 171. at Sun- 
derland 174. extent of 267. ill effects 
of 363 
Comet Steam Boat sunk 460 
Commerce, on the progress of 395 
Companies, jointstock, dissolution of 461 
Coningsby Family, paintings of, &c. at 
Hampton Court 18 
Conor, J. notice of 584 
of England by William I. re- 
marks on 163, 222, 517, 588 
Constable, Lady, memoir of 372 
Cook, Rev. J. memoir of 90 
Copenhagen, Royal Library at 454 
Corbet, Bp. notices of 24 
Cornwall, Duchy, seal of 497 
Corri, D, memoir of 88 
Cosmogony of the Tabeiteans 387 
Counter, description of a 2 
County History, compendium of 32, 126, 
227, 321, 415, 506, 575 
» Earl, memoir of 27 
Crocodile, fossilof 173“ 
Croft Family, notices of 485 
Crucifix, seal of 498 


Cruelty to animals 59 
Curteis, Mrs. H. B. memoir of 88 


a and Stockton Railway opeo- 

ed 364 

Davenant, Sir W. “ Prince d'Amour” 
of, noticed 312 

Davy, Rev. C. lines, &c. written by, ne- 
ticed 286* 

Death, on the personification of 490 

Debrett’s Baronetage, error in noticed 
485 

—— Peerage, errors in 286*, 482, 483, 
485. vindicated 422, 589 

Deemsters, duties of 102 

Dela War Family, notices of 482 

Demetriades, C. memoir of 377, 470 

Dendara, Zodiac of, described 66 

Deptford, Mechanics Institution at 365 

Destitute, Surrey Refuge for 7 

Deuce, derivation of 132 

Diamond, of Goverior Pitt, account of 
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105. comparative sizes of the largest 
ones in the world 163 


Dineley, Sir E. notices of 2 
Dieramas, exhibition of 259 
Discovery, &c. on the progress of 395 
Dobree, Professor, memoir of 372 
“an Commons, on right of pleading 
in 610 
Donne, Dr. notices of 319 
Donoughmore, Earl, memoir of 371 
Dorset, Duchess of, memoir of 271 
Douglas, Isle of Man, described 99 
Doveton, Gen. G. notice of 8 
Deownman, Col. memoir of 375 
Drake, Dr. »ccount of 29 
Dugdale, Sir W. Life of, preparing 32 
Dunstanviiie Family, pedigree of 417 
Dusrah Festival, origin of 139 
Dyer, Wm. notices of 98 
Dyneley Family, notices of 136 
Eart , at Algiers 172 
East » intelligence from 73, 172, 
263, 360, 556 
Eaton, J. death and character 282 
Edifices, measurements of the bighest in 
Edinburgh, imp F 
h, improvements in 363 
Edinburgh University, prize essays 546 
Edith, St. miracles of 426 
Education, in Greece 24. state of in Ire- 
land 231. regulations for in Russia 556 
Edward the Confessor, painting of in 
Westminster Abbey 305 
Egerton, Sir J. G. memoir of 83 
Egypt, sepulchral stones described 230. 
antiquities of 356. mummy of, de- 
scribed 64. inbabitants of 396 
Ellis, J. memoir of 186 
Ellora, notice of 249 
Embalming, description of 64 
nae and Dudley, execution df 148 
in Scotland 266, 363. the 
"Free Indies 594 
Epitaph, singular, from a Church at 
Sienna 600 
Essays, publications consisting of 196 
Etruscan Vases, on the compositica of 
164, 549, 629 
Evelyn, Mr. anecdotes of 339, 340 
Everett, J. G. memoir of 376 
Exeter , custom in reprehend- 
ed 401, vindicated 505 
Fawkes, W. memoir of 468 
Fell, W. memoir of 468 
Female Fools, ship of 22 
Feudal Times, document illustrativ sof 520 
Figgins, Vincent, memoir of 539 
Fire of London, description of 236 
Fires, in Great Titchfield-street 76. at 
Christ Church, Hants 76, at Brigh- 
ton 267. in North America 459 
Fisher, Bp. memoir of 82 
Fitz-Eustace Family, seal of 498 
Fitzpaine, Sir R. seal of described 297 
Fleetwood Family, inquiry after 386 
Flour, shameful adulteration in 174 


Fly Leaves, No. XXVU. Corbet 23 
No. XXVIII. Walton’s Lives 319 
Fonthill Abbey, destruction of 557 


Fonts, Greek inscriptions on 2, 194; 399. 
in Béton Church 297. remarks on 51} 

Foreign Travel, recollection of 49 

Fossbridge, co. York, pavements disco- 
vered 175 

Fountaine, Brigg, memoir of 87 

France, intelligence from 72, 171, 264, 
359, 458, 555. state of in the age 
of Louis XIV. 433 

Freeman, among the Saxons 132 

Frindsbury Church, Kent, repairs of 199 

Geary, Sir W. memoir of 276 

Giddy, T. memoir of 281 

Gifford, Gen. memoir of 563 

Glass, Painted, at Bardwell Church 2}. 
from Basingwerk Abbey 40! 

Glass, Roman, fragment of, described 260 

Glastonbury, Baron, will of 479 

Gold Mines, of Russia 359 

Goodeere Family, notices of 136 

Goodwin's Guile 513 

Graves Family, notices of 208 

Graves, R. memoir of 281 

Greece, intelligence from 73, 264, 360 

Greek Literature, revival of 63 

Greek Manuscripts, described 64 

Greeks, successes of 207 

Green, T. notices of 247 

Grenada, Arabic paintings at 414 

Grey, Lady Jane, notices of 438 

Grey, Sir 7. arms of 13 

Haggitt, Dr. F. memoir of 283 

Halifax, Bp. vindicated 243, 330, re- 
marks on 332 

Hampshire, local improvements in 172 

Hampton Court, Hereford, paintings 
at 18 

Hankin, Sir T. P. memoir of 467 

Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, de- 
scribed 577 

Hansard, Luke, memoir of 538 

Harenc, Benj. memoir of 566 

** Harriette Wiison’s Memoirs," action 
for the printing lost 638 

Harvey, Sir R. B. death of 277. notices 
of 286* . 

Hayti, recognition of by France 171 

— on the pronunciation of 104, 

19 

Helmet, found in Stanwell Church- 
yard 482 

Hemington, co. Leicester, account of 17 

Henniker, Sir F. memoir of 185 

Henry II. on the death of 37 

Henry IIT, painting in Westminster Ab- 
bey 304 

Heraldry, origin of from Egyptian bie- 
roglyphics 355 

a, jaan collections for the History 
of 2 

Pi chronology of 487 

Hieroglyphic Heraldry, treatise on 355 
Hinderwell, 7. memoir of 570. 


Hindoo 
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Hindoo. Mythology, remarks on 140 

Historical Triads, on the .use of 402 

History, publications on 196 .. 

Hocus-Pocus,. explanation of 133 

Hogarth, sketches by, in Winchester 
palace 314 

Holland, Lady, memoir of 641 

Holme Lacy, co. Hereford, list of pic- 
tures at 134 

Hooke, Sir T. notices of 98 

Hooper, Bp. portrait of noticed 424 

Huet, Bp. manuscripts of discovered 548 

Hull Literary Society, meeting of 548 

Hulse, W. F. death and character 570 

Hyde of Land, explanation of 133 

Hydraulics, machine for. 259 

Ibbetson, Sir H. C. memoir of 177 

Indiaman, East, at sea 142 

Inns of Court, Christmas Princes of 313 

Inquisition, at Rome 171 

Treiand, Catholic Association in 75. state 
of education in 231. state of 252. 
causes of her poverty 535 

Tron Trade of Scotland, depressed 363 

Isle of Man, account of 99 

Ttaly, intelligence from 72, 171, 359, 
458, 555 

Jackson, Dr. Cyril, monument to 134 

Jackson, J. memoir of 470 

Jellicoe, Lieut. J. C. memoir of 570 
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Ap Harry 401 
Appoldi G. 269 
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Arabin, Capt. F.175 
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Armstrong, A. A. 
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Aylett, T. 475 
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Barrett 118 
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Baseley, M. A. 270 
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Baskerville 314 
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368 
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— Lord 286, 423 
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M. A. 286 Bowyer 540, 585 
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